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PREFACE 

BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


DE  VEtat  de  la  France  i  la  Fm  de  VAn  8,  wm 
an  anonymous  publication  at  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  i8oo.  The  author  was  not  long  concealed^ 
and  he  was  generally  known  to  have  written 
tinder  the  auipices  and  authority  of  the  French 
Government. 

The  work  itfcif  betrayed  its  origin  throughout. 
It  was  every  where  marked  by  the  moft  invete- 
rate enmity  to  this  country ;  and  was  evidently 
written  with  a  view  to  convert  the  nations  of 
the  continent  to  the  fame  (entiment.  It  an« 
nounced  and  explained  a  variety  of  plans  for  the 
gratification  of  the  envy  and  hatred  which  it  en« 
dcavoured  to  excite ;  and  it  ought  rather  to  have 
i»ecn  called  A  DiiTertation  oi)  the  Neceflity  and 
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the  Means  of  roining  England^  than  An  Eza* 
aunation  of  the  State  of  France. 

At  any  other  period^  fuch  a  prodaAion, 
though  it  might  have  heen  atBufing  to  a  very  fu- 
perficial  politician^  would  hardly  have  excited 
the  attention^  much  I^  required  the  anfwer,  of 
a  profound  and  enlightened  writer.  But  it  ap* 
peared  at  a  time  when  certain  unfortunate  an^ 
unfounded  prejudices  againft  this  country  were 
at  their  higheft  pitch;  and  it  was  craftily  de^ 
figned  to  inflame  that  fpirit  of  animoiity  which 
(K>uld  alone  give  pun^qcy  to  its  ^bfurdities. 
Upon  thefe  grounds  it  acquired  a  degree  of  popu* 
larityj  fufficient  to  induce  a  Fruifian  writer* 
whole  talents  have  before  been  di^layed  in  feme 
excellent  political  worksi  to  untJe^take  the  refill 
t^n  of  it 

The  following  is  a  tianf)ation  of  this  reply 
«f  Mr.  Gentz  to  Citizen  Hauterife:  but  ha4 
the  German  been  only  valuable  as  an  anfwer  to 
the  French  publicationi  I  certainly  ihould  have 
^ared  myfislf  the  pains  of  preparing  it  for  the 
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Sngli/h  pteb.  It  would  have  been  a  very  fuper« 
flaotis  labont  in  a  coantry  vrhere  the  pamphld 
that  f(aVe  rift  ia  it,  had  excited  neither  admiral 
Hon  nor  argnipettt 

But  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gente's  work  are  not 
confined  to  the  controverfy  before  him.  His 
SiaU  of  Europe  is  fomething  more  than  an  ooca- 
£ona}  treatife :  it  has  an  independent  and  general 
danL&et.  And  though  the  arguments  and  aflJ^w 
tions  of  his  adverfary  are  completely  difpofed  of, 
yet  the  ordinary  fpirit  and  deledb  of  polemicid 
writings  have  been. carefully  and  judicioufly 
avoided:  a  circumftance  which  does  him  the 
more  honour,  as  ht  had  received  what  might  be 
cfteemed  joft  provocation  from  the  French  writer, 
who  treated  him  without  candour  or  refpe<Sl  in 
bis  allufions  to  fome  of  his  former  produdions. 

De  PEiat  de  la  France  is  one  continued  attack, 
dired  or  indiredl,  upon  the  rights  and  interefts^ 
the  credit  and  conduct,  of  Great  Britain.  No 
argument,  no  femblance  of  an  argument,  has 
feen  left  untried  to  criminate  her  politics,  and 
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to  detrad  from  her  charader.  It  is  needlefi  to 
anticipate  Mr.  6entz*s  obfervations  on  this  geap* 
ral  icopeof  Hauterive^s  work;  he  has  condeicend<» 
ed  to  analyze  fome  of  the  charges  againft  a  na- 
tion to  which  he  is  himfelf  a  flranger ;  and  no* 
thing  more  was  necefiary  to,  confute  them. 

It  was  more  immediately  his  province  to  vin«- 
dicate  the  law  of  nations  againi):  a  writer  who  is 
a  principal  (becaufe  the  organ,  of  the  French  go« 
vernment)  in  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  by  fraud, 
what  yet  remains  undemolifhed  by  force;  and 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  to  elhibliih  a  new  fyf- 
tern,  in  which  an  abfolute  fupremacy:is  to  be 
conceded  to  France,  while  Englandis  to  be  made 
to  "  refume  her  Ration  among  nations  of  the  fecond 
order**  This  Mr.  Gen  tz  has  completely  done ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  repelled  a  lingular  attempt 
to  afcribe  the  fins  of  France  to  the  mifcondu6l  of 
Europe,  in  a  manner  quite  novel,  and,  I  think, 
peculiar  to  this  a-jnthor  of  the  eighth  year. 

From  the  moment  when  the  prefent  govern^ 
ment  had  eilablifhed  itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
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kft  Jacobinical  authority,  the  principles  and  events 
of  the  revolution  were  no  longer  themes  of  praife 
and  admiration  for  the  political  writers  of  France. 
Likeriy  and  equality  had  retired  before  the  bay- 
onets of  Bonaparte^s  grenadiers ;  democratic  ty- 
ranny bad  yielded  to  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
an  aipiring  foldier;    and  the  admirers  qf  the 
change  could. not  celebrate  the  event  without, 
condemning  the  condudl  of  the  great  nation 
during  the  ten  years  that  preceded  it.    Hauterive 
does  not  defend  the  revolution ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  confiders  it  as  an  evil  of  the  firft  magnitude ; 
but  his  obje(5l  is  to  prove  that  France  is  not  re-. 
Iponfible  for  the  miferies  thereby  occalioned  to 
Europe^  but  that  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  .guilty  caufe  of  all  that  France  heffelf  has 
iuffered ;  and  he  labours  to  perfuade  us  that  the; 
Frenofa  revolution,  with  all  its  difaflrous  confe- 
quences,  was  the  fruit  of  the  mifconduf):  and 
corruption  of  the  governments  of  other  nations. 
Whether  he  has  fucceeded,  as  he  himfelf  af- 
fumes,  in  his  attempt  to  prove  this  extraordinary. 
po0tion,  will  be  feen  by  the  following  work,  in 
which  Mr.  Gentz  has  contradidled  it  by  a  very 
a  4  able 
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able  and  elabcMte  review  d  the  State  of  Bnrope: 
irfore  tie  Revohahn^ 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  make  a  few  obArva^ 
tions  on  a  reiy  principal  part  of  Hauterire's  book  i 
becaufe  it  inyolves  a  queAion  of  the  higheft  im- 
port to  this  countrfi  and  becanie  it  is  not  dif« 
cufTed  io  the  anfwer  of  Mr.  Gentz^  who  has  re« 
ierved  it  for  a  leparate  publicittion^  a  iequel  to 
the  prefent. 

When  the  Etat  dt  la  France  was  produced  by 
an  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  of  the  Houfb 
of  Commons  in  his  feat*j  it  was  repieiented  as^ 
aiming  at  the  deftrUiSlion  of  the  exifting  rela- 
tions of  belligerent  and  neutral  powers,  and  la- 
bouring to  eftablifh  a  iyftem  directly  hoflile  to 
the  interefls  of  England,  and  contrary  to  the 
pre&nt  law  of  nations.  > 

The  conteft  which  has  been  terminated  to  bo* 
nourably  and  latisfadtorily  for  Great  Britain,  af> 
ter  a  ftruggle  of  near  fifty  years,  will  be.  a  fub- 
}t&  of  admiration  to  future  ages,  when  it  (hall 

*  J>t,  Lawrence^  on  the  5th  of  March. 
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hate  bmi  (mthfiilly  ddciibed  by  Hiep^ik  of  foow' 
Lnpaitial  Iiiainui. 

Buifope  hft9  bben  long  alarmedj  ind  in  one  ia^ 
fiance  fcvertlj  ufBi&ed,  byamoft  tinjuftifiaUe: 
conipiracy  againft  the  rights  of  bdligevent  pcnr*. 
ersj  againft  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
nations^  agaipft  the  itipnlations  of  the  .niofi  fo- 
lemaireatiesy  ^p4  againfi  the  coi^feGrated  uCig» 
of  all  maritime  ftates*  We  have  ieen  the  politics 
of  princes  ftooping  to  ienre  the  avariceof  fraudu* 
lent  traders^  and  arming  themfelves  againft  the 
law  which  forbids  the  nefarious  fyHem  of  cover- 
ing a^ual  hodility  by  profefied  neutrality. 

Moderation  and  firmnels  have  conduced 
Great  Britain  to  a  happy  termination  of  the  diffi- 
culties involving  the  maintenance  of  her  juft 
rights :  and  we  may  now  look  back  with  a  mix^ 
ture  of  exultation  and  regret  to  the  rife  and  pro* 
grefs  of  the  conteft. 

Let  us^  in  the  firft  place^  inquire  if  there  be  any 
thing  more  than  mere  declamation  in  Citizen  Hau« 
terive's  chapter  on  this  fubjed;  if  there  be  any 

truth 
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troth  in  his  aflertipns^  or  any  reaibh  in  his  argQ«» 
menfs.  In  the  courfc  of  this  examination  we 
ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the 
diarader  and  principal  circumftances  of  the 
league  which  attempted  to  realize  his  pro^edU 
anddefires. 

After  fome  general  ob&rvations  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  neutral  powers  in  time  of  war^  which  are 
neither  very  new,  nor  very  perfpicuous,  he  pro* 
ceeds  thus : 

^  1  have  mentioned  the  maritime  prcponde- 
•*  ranee  of  England:  the  confcioufnefs  of  her 
^*  fupcriority  has  given  rife  to  pretenlions  which 
**  the  relative  weaknefs  of  other  powers  has  per- 
"  mitted  her  to  enforce  as  rights ;  whence  two 
*'  diflindt  maritime  codes^  the  one  acknowledged 
<'  by  all  Europe,  the  other  inlifled  on  by  Eng- 
«<  land  alone  *." 

To  impute  confummate  ignorance  to  the  writer 
of  fuch  a  pafTage,^  would  be  to  carry  lenity  too 
*  Fage  175. 

far^ 
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far.  He  was  writing  for  the  French  governmeot^ 
and  of  courfe  poflefled  better  informatioo* 
Though  it  be  eafy  to  guefs  the  objeft,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  the  afluraince  neceiiary.foc 
averting  ^'  ihaf  the  maritime  law  infifted  im  hf 
Enghndy  is  one  which  Jhe  has  Jet  up  in  confcfuencet 
of  her  naval  Ji^eri(n'ity»^ 

He  mufl  have  traded  to  two  things :  ift,  that 
nobody  would  read  the  whole  of  his  book^  or, 
2dly,  that  all  his  readers  would  be  utterly  igno-* 
tant  of  hiftory ;  for  a  knowledge  of  hiftory^  or 
a  perufal  of  his  work,  are  alike  fufficient  to  re- 
fute his  allcrtion.  In  another  place  he  has  taken 
extraordinary  pains  to  fhow*  that  the  Nai/igation 
Ad  is  the  original  caufe  of  this  fatal  preponde-» 
ranee  of  the  Englifh  marine.  Now  the  Naviga- 
tion A  A  took  place  in  1651.  He  mufl:  therefore 
renounce  all  coniiflcncy,  or  aflert  that  the  mari* 
time  law  of  England  was  unknown  till  near  thci 
end  of  the  fcventeenth  century.  But  the  mari« 
time  law  of  England  is  the  maritime  law  er- 
preifed  and  defined  in  the  Confolato  del  Mare;  a 
work  publilhed  in  the  thirteenth  century^  an4 
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•Vtfii  th«tt  iftated  as  ancient  and  tAMifhcd;  ex« 
ptftilMi  and  c^ninrtnted  upon  by  Ofotids  (dB 
Jufe  BeUi  &  Pacts  )y  by  Voetius  (de  Jur$  mlitarij^ 
tnd  by  many  other  celebrated  juriils  who  lived 
hrfor9  the  efiablifliment  of  that  very  fuperiority 
which  is  faid  to  have  produced  their  do6trine8» 
The  eminent  writers  of  France  and  Germany^ 
who  have  treated  the  fubjeA  in  the  laft  century, 
iMive  uniformly  quoted  the  above-mentioned  aa 
the  higheft  authorities*  The  pretended  recent 
code  is  afanoft  univerfally  referred  to  the  eleventh 
ienturyi  and  its  firft  politive  document  is  dated 
by  none  later  than  the  thirteenth  i  fo  that  the  ma*^ 
ritime  law  of  England  was  the  law  of  Europe^ 
long  before  any  fuch  extenfion  of  her  commerce 
or  fuch  naVal  fuperiority  as  could  have  given  riie 
to  it  in  the  manner  here  defcribed. 

So  much  for  this  ill-digefted  attempt  to  con-^ 
fieA  the  maritime  Jaw  with  the  maritime  power  of 
England. 

The  Author  then  expatiates  on  the  advantages 
4f  the  ^'  code  acknowledged  hj  all  Europe i^  thi 
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^irefreidom  of  neutral  wmnueru  h  tlm§  of  v^wt  i 
vA  we  nvght  infer  from  what  be  fjiys^  that  Si^ 
Idod  is  guilty  %{ the  gEeateil  foUy  for  not  a^optf* 
iog  ity  becaufe  {he  wpuld  pec^ila^ly  be  the  gcenU 
eft  gainer  by  it.  He  tbw  proceecli  to  9b&rv^ 
^  France  has  always  giTenbisdtftfi^biince  to  &« 
commerce  of  neutrals  than  any  other  nwritinM 
power/*  This  is  a  round  afTertion ;  and  I  only 
notice  it,  to  obferve  that  it  is  oootradi^ed  by  rery 
good  French  authority.  Valh  declares  that  tb« 
ordinances  of  the  Frendi  marine  went  at  ont 
time  beyond  the  pratSlice  of  eveiy  other  mtiooy 
except  Spain  ^^  in  feverity ;  for  they  condemned 
yoih  fhip  and  cargo,  when  diher  Was  the  pi^perty 
of  an  enemy :  England  can  never  be  aecuftd  of 
fuch  rigour. 

^^  France  has  been  thefivft  to  oppoie  at  home 
f^  and  abroad^  that  neutml  commence  Aoold 
^  be  freed  from  all  its  fhackles ;  that  crpifing 
*^  ihould  be  aboUihed ;  and  that  the  commeieial 
^^  proFeffion,  its  agents^  &c.  fhould  for  ^€X  be 
^'  exempt  from  violence  and  hoftility/*  France 

•  Spam  imly  adopted  this  fevmtymudtatbn  of  Fiiuio^ 
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hsii  not  deviated  from  her  ordinary  politics  in 
this  rcfpeft : — {he  has  always  diftinguiflied  be- 
tween the  right  and  expeSienty  and  has  never 
£ttled  to  renounce  the  former  where  it  could  not 
be  combined  with  the  latter.  She  is  perhaps 
not  lingular  in  this  refpeA ;  but  why  talk  of  her 
jofiice  and  generofity  i 

It  coft  her  nothing  to  make  the  legiflative  and 
diplomatic  propofal  alluded  to  in  fuch  terms  of 
praife  by  Citizen  Hauterive.  She  proclaimed 
and  preached  up  the  perfedl  freedom  of  neutral 
commerce^  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
^ar,  at  a  tima  when  it  was  necefTary  to  herfelf^ 
and  injuripqa  to  hot  riv^L  Qut  in  this  ihe  was 
{6  little  ftudious  of  conlifiency,  that  as  early  as 
the  9th  of  May  17939  fhe  paffed  a  decree  more 
fevere  than  had  yet  been.feen  in  Europe  agakift 
the  trade  of  neutrals ;  and  afterwards  continued 
to  repeal  and  renew  her  maritime  ftatutes  day 
after  day,  as  occafion  ferved  for  enforcing  or 
rdaxing  them. 
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Bat  let  us  go  a  little  farther  back  in  the  hiftoiy 
of  Europe,  and  take  a  brief  farvey  (fuch  as  th* 
limits  of  a  Preface  will  allow)  of  the  principal 
events  conne^ed  with  this  important  queflioiw 
If  faithfidly  made,  it  will  enable  os  to  appre« 
oate  the  condadl  of  France  as  well  as  of  evety 
other  power  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  deprive 
Great  Britain  of  a  right  ihe  has  flrenuoufly  and 
iuccelsfully  m^ntained. 

The  project  of  forcibly  abolifliing  a  pradice 
founded  on  the  cleareft  principles,  and  confis^ 
chited  by  long  and  nniverlal  afTent,  maybe  ealily. 
cssplained,  thou^  it  never  can  h%  jufiified.  A| 
the  private  interefis  of  individuals  are  proae  tO 
Inreak  through  the  regulations  of  each  well* 
ordered  community;  fo  the  private  views  of  a 
few  fiates  created  the  attempt  to  refift,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  deftroy,  the  eflablilhed  law  of  En- 
fope*  In  proportion  as  the  nations  of  the  North 
adopted  the  habits,  and  afpiied  to  the  advan*- 
tages  of  commerce,  they  became  impatient  to 
cultivate  <  wide  field  of  gain  difplayed  to  neutral 
l^tesj  amidst  the  hpililities  of  the  principal  ma«r 
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fiU«K  ppwen.    ft^  they  might  ba?e  4one  vith 
(pop^dcml^e  profit  to  themiiblvep,  and  without 
gofriogjuig  tho  rigfat9»  or  i^^ring  th^  intercfls,  of 
jlpy  of  tbfi  beUigerent  qatipns.    Pqt  tho  fpint 
of  vtuaoc  knows  no  bounds ;  and  th?  juft  lo. 
HiNVt^f  uqpo&d  by  the  linr  of  nations,  weep 
fywd  too  nanow  for  itn   fpeculations.    The 
neutrals  trefe  not  fatis^od  with  that  (fat  and 
honourable  extenfion  of  their  conUQfnpe  whioh 
was  opened  t»  theni  as  often  as  a  flate  of  war> 
lire  pitf^dted  liie  tridc  aqd  diverted  the  mn- 
fftld/m  of  the  countnea  engaged  in  it;  they  j^ 
^^pured  moiK;  they  in^fled  on  th^  liberty  of 
farryifig  dH»f  tryuiia^Uoos  beyond  the  boimds  of 
IMnMity »  of  «<akig  in  con99rt  with  eitha  party 
«Khoi}|t  eontiavention  from.  ||ie,otbcr,  by  fup^ ' 
plying  nU  the  iartidef  nfce0ary  to  the  prolecur 
iioo  of  this  wars  and  thuv  of  becoming,  a#  i|t 
«ere,  paitleB  to  it  on  either  £d<»  a««»rding  to 
tfmr  iaoMdiate  interefts,  witho«>t  bwQg  fi^bjo^ 
to  iti  dangers  oydiffinnlti(B»i 

* 

J 

It  vooid  he  nb&atd  (o  enter  into  wy  di&uTi^ 
fioB  of  foch  pntenfiiHUi  upon  the  pnflciple»  of 

natural 
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ttattttal  jtiiUce^  and  they  axe  completdy  con<- 
trftrjr  to  eftflbllihed  law*  Tho  thirft  of  gain, 
Iton^VfTj  eaccited  very  foriQidable  attempts 
^ainft  both  i  and  it  has  devolved  entirely  upon 
iltMt  nation  imaiediately  ioteiefied  io  tbo  mui^ 
leiuilko^  of  them  to  repd  the  aggreiCon  upon  the 
tigfatf  of  all.  The  eighteenth  century  has  ieett 
«  coafiederaey  calling  itfelf  the  Armed  Neu^ 
teality>  the  obje£l  of  which  was  no  ^ther  ihaa 
to  cMfarce  thefe  innovations,  and  to  introduce  a 
fyikask  olt«ty  incompaliUe  with  every  principle 
of  JttfHce.  A  brief  review  of  the  riie  and  pro«> 
greft  of  this  conficderacy  will  throw  fome  light ' 
aipon  its  chafader  and  motives^ 

The  FraiBaQ  flag  was  fcarcely  known  in  the 
^ommerctal  world,  when  it  began  (about  the 
year  1746)  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  moft  fla«^ 
^ant  proftitution  of  its  neutral  chara6ier,  being 
«dmoft  whcAly  eagaged  in  the  very  profitable 
pni£)ioe  of  covering  the  fliipping  and  goods  of 
<lie  oMmy  then  at  war  v.ith  Great  Britain. 
Tliid  was  perhaps  more  lucrative  than  any  other 
bmncb  <€^  Inifinds  &t  that  time  within  the  reach 
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of  the  Pn;iffians :  it  certainly  was  more  lacratlve 
than  honburable.  The  vigilance  of  the  Brkiih 
navy  in  fome  degree  diminilhed  the  profits  of 
thefe  ipeculators ;  and  in  many  infianctfs  they 
vere  condemned  by  the  tribunals  of  this  coun^ 
fry,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations^ 
confifcated  the  veflels  or  cargoes  of  the  enemy 
wherever  they  were  dete£ted.  It  is  needleft  to 
add,  that  thefe  profecutions  were  all  carried  on 
whh  that  ikn6t  impartiality  which  fo  peculiarly 
difiinguiflies  every  court  of  jufHce  under  the 
Britifh  conilitution.  If  either  party  had  caufb 
to  complain^  it  was  furely  that  which  was  com- 
pelled to  uie  fuch  vigilance,  and  adopt  fuch 
profecutions,  in  defence  of  its  rights  and  inte* 
reils.  In  the  year  1752,  however,  the  Prufliaxi 
minifter  pre&nted  a  memorial  from  bis  courts 
complaining  of  the  injury  fuftained  by  Frufiiaii 
fubjedls  from  the  condwSt  of  our  cruifers,  and 
the  proceedings  of  our  majritiirie  tribunals; 
traniinitting,  at  the  iame  time,  the  leotence  of 
a  commiffion  appointed  at  Berlin  for  the  iavofli^ 
gation  of  thefe  grievances ;  and  informing  the 
«ourt  of  St.  James,  that  if  they  w^ft  not  othn^r 

wife 
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wiie  r^drefled^  hb  Fruflian  Majefly  would  take 
indemnity  by  the  fioppage  of  the  debts  due  to 
individuals  in  this  coantry,  and  afligned  upon 
the  diitcby  of  Silella*  This  memorial  is  ren- 
dered yery  remarkable  by  its  being  the  firfi  pub- 
lic profefSon  of  a  principle^  which  has  lince 
hcca  made  the  bafis  of  the  hollile  league  called 
the  Armed  Neutrality:  the  Pruffian  commif- 
fioners  aflume  the  propofition,  tha,t  *^freejiips 
mahefrugoods^*  as  the  groundwork  of  all  their 
proceeding. 

This  afiair  created  coniiderable  alarm  through- 
out the  nation.  The  memorial  was  anfwered,  by 
the  Britiih  minifiry  in  a  firm  though  moderate 
tone,  and  in  a  very  full  and  explicit  manner. 
The  principles  advanced  were  refuted  by  an 
appeal  to  the  hig^ieft  authorities  and  to  numerous 
treaties,  which  confirmed  the  very  reverfe  as  an 
cfiabliiKed  rule,  either  by  explanations  of  it, 
or  exceptions  to  it;  and  the  jufiice  and  pro* 
priety  of  tlye  prqtceodingp  here  were  fo  ably  de- 
Aonfixated  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  flighted 
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doubt  upon  the  fubje^i.    The  King  of  tViiitU 
renounced  his  preteniions; 

This  quedion  appeiars  b  Kavd  remained  at 
red  from  that  time  until  the  year  1780 ;  at  leaft 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  Englifh  navy,  and 
the  decilidns  of  our  courts^  ivere  not  publicly 
obje£led  to.  At  that  pei^od  it  was  revired,  and 
a  much  more  formidaUe  attempt  was  made  to 
fobvert  the  esdfting  law  o£  nations,  and  to  af^ 
fert  a  prindple  dtre£lly  hoflile  to  the  wd^e  Of 
Great  Britain. 

W^  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  Hit  teerei 
intrigues  and  eabals  which  preiieded  and  Hkiet^ 
mined  die  manftefi^  addteifed  by  Huffia*  to  a^ 
ibe  maritime  powers  of  Eui'ope.  Wbatiever 
knight  be  the  imii&ediate  6auii  of  it,  it  would  moft 
probaWy  never  have  appeared;  had  not  the  ^ttx^ 
tttion  of  the  feveral  belllgereht  poweis  piefented 
a  very  feVouiaWe  oppottiiiiit/foT  introdifcifi^ 
the,|iew  marine  coda  irhUA  it  went  to  eii»- 
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imOx.  It  anpowKed  a  oooTcntion  between  the 
ftates  of  Ruiliat.  Swedi^D^  and  Denmark  (af- 
terwanlfl  acceded  to  by  PruiSa}^  entered  into  for 
the  purpdie  of  mamtainio^wbat  was  called  the 
figbt9  of  jpeutral  powers*  The  rights  thus 
a^gatcdi  fmovnted  to  xiothing  leis  than  an 
|l^4unUcd  fireedon  of  copunerce;  a  liberty  of 
Iradiog  wil&iout  any. refiri^ioa  whatever/ with 
and  for  aqy  or  all  of  the  bfflligcttnt  powers  ia 
tijpe  of  war ;  of  fpi^lyli^  them  with  articles  till 
^ea  fqrbadi^ea  by  the. maritime  law  of  Europe; 
aiKly  ip  i^oct,  -of  j^dding  to  the  dxflrc^es  or  facir 
lUics  of  either  ojf  the  contending  parties  at  their 
Ideafiitc ;  thus  requiring  that  every  nation 
ikoald  cotitent  to  Airrber  thpir  views  of  gain^ 
though  abfolutely  contrary  to  its  own  interefis, 
/sod  in  utter  deduce  of  ..every  natpr^l  and  pofi* 
iiiftlawaf  qations4 

The  manner  in  which  this  declaration  was 
received  by  the  feveral  courts  to  which  it  was 
addrefledt  vfas  a  new  proof  that  policy  has  little 
to  do  with  juilicc.  The  anfwer  of  the  court  of 
Vcfriaillea  is  the  firA  infiaxice  of  what  Citizen 
b  3  Hauterive 
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iffadterivc  extols  zs  i!lM^^^orfs  tif  Fratii^ 

'     *         .  - .  *      "^  ' 

mte  a  more  eqiutalU  JyJlem^*of''m  law  in 

Europe.  *  Tlie  pra^icie  of  iPvknct  was  as  fevcrcly 
condemned,  her  rights  were  ^s  utiqucftionahly 
attacked  in  this  communication,  as  were  thoie  of 
England/  Sp^n,  aod  'HcAland.  But  the  mi- 
niftry  of  Sjpaita,  Holland,  and  France^  received 
and  replied  to  it  in  a  manner  that  ihowed  how 
little  it  was  then  their  inter^ft-  to  maintain  thoie 
rights.  They  were  little  lefi  than  aAonifhed  at 
the  amazing  political  wifdom  of  the  court  of 
Peterfburg;  and  France  in  particular  was 
highly  gratified  to  behold  the  cmgemality  of 
fentiment,  and  the^mi/(ir/(y  cfopmm^  which  had 
induced  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  to  adopt  views, 
and  profecute  plans,  which  had  fo  long  occupied 
the  French  court,  and  were  the  only  caufe  of 
its  engaging  in  the  prefent  war]  The  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  powers  then  at 
war  with  England,  were  eager  to  ieize  an  op- 
portunity of  adding  to  the  diftreffes  of  their 
enemy,  by  renouncing  a  fyflem,  of  which  the 
breach  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  more  ad« 
yantageous  to  them  than  the  obfervance^    They 
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kfatt  weU-aware  ^i^t  would  be  ihe  conduA  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  occaiion ;  and  they  hoped 
to  fee  Ruffia  added  to  the  lift  of  our  enemies. 
K  is  evident  that  the  meafure  was',  at  that  time, 
injurious  and  hbftile  to  England  alone*  In  the 
xmdft  of  her  unfortunate  dUTenfions  with  her  co- 
lonies, ihe  had  been  attacked  by  France  and  Spain; 
who,  on  an  occaiion  fo  favourable  to  their  views, 
hoped  to  degrade,  if  not  to  ruin  her.  She  main- 
tained the  cohteit  with  a  dignity  and  force 
which  aftoniihed  the  world;  her  energies  in« 
created  with  her  dangers  and  difficulties ;  and 
her  navy,  riiing  even  beyond  its  former  great- 
nefsy '  baiHed  the  military  efforts,  and  difireiled 
the  commercial  navigation,  of  her  enemies.  No 
wonder  then  that  her  opponents  readily  acceded 
to  a  plan  which  was  to  wrefi  from  Britain  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  annoying  thepi; 
which  was  to  facilitate  their  operations  by  pro*, 
curing  them  numerous  fupplies  cut  off  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Britifh  cruifers ;  and  .which 
was  to,  check  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain^ 
where  alone  ihe  was  fuperior.  Such  were  the 
motives  of  a  condudl;  which  is  now  impudently 
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ficriM  ta  a  leofe  of  J94ioB^  Mid  «  Uim  ti 

UghU  .        . 

The  then  embarraifed  Htuation  of  this  coaQ«' 
fry  pcevented  its  goveraiDeQt  from  rdenti^.&o 
hoftile  proceedings  of  the  Qgrtfaern  powen||  as 
they  would  otherwifc  have  dono:  aToidio^thf 
difcuiiion  of  the  novel  principles  6f  the  confer 
deracy,  they  contented  themielves  with  nkmu^ 
to  the  juftice  and  moderation  hitherto  manifei^<d 
in  the  condu6l  of  the  Engliflx  nation^  an4  their 
£nn  refolution  to  maintain  their  rights  with  th^ 
iame    unalterable    difpoiition;    reminding  thf 
confederates  of  their.  relpe€tive  alliances  an^ 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  which  no  proceedii^ 
Da  her  part  had  given  them. the  finalkftfeaio^ 
to  violate  or  annul. 

This  convention  was,  however,  la  leality 
only  a  temporary  meafure;  being  profefledly 
(Qoncluded  for  the  duration  of  the  then  exiftin^ 
war.  But  it  was  declared  at  the  fame  timoj  '^  that 
It  fhould  ferve  as  a  baiis  for  all  engagements 
vihxdk  conjundures  might  render  it  neceffary  ta 
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ttfOliaA  <*  ^ftilnw, .tfod  OViWftMttf  of  iUy 
liew  iteritiiM  Mrtri  «I4  ibni-at  ftpnld  b«  ht» 
pudud  m  i  Uv  iat  iwrtten  iOf.cbinnBfBi  koA 
wniptkn  ^nl«0«rer'tfieiie  flioUd^fae  a  qucflibii 
of  apprecwtiol;. -^  riots' cf'iiaatraimaMUwY 
The  Eling  of  Sweden  was  extremely  defirous  of 
h&ng  thefi).  poitd^es  bft[U»ltt|dd'H]p(>n««ibTe 
•yafwancit  fartwig  by  the  gMtukl  ebriTent  «f 
^11^  $  tat  ^tj/kaSi.pmpaCo  im'tajgid  the  pc» 
friety  of  ia  oohgreft  in  wluek  tiie  Kkivral  OMib> 
pBtns  of  tfaft  "beHigiBreDt  aiid  neutral  pe««tt 
nigbt  he  tnataed  ahd  defined:  beittgjbl^ 
pUotn  that  the  war  ftdold  not  b6  (criiiiiate#, 
|Bd  with  tt  ihe  •  nqrOwm  tatiTcation, :  wilho rtt 
pk  ptevkni  iolorfeniaQB  of  the  ndutttd  powetk 
fot  th^  cfiaUifdmient  of  *  pcnnlHient  matitime 
lodfBof  kwi. 

TiMiiiiiawaHMd  oeiitmlii^wwepiifiaend,  avm 
l>jr  thfjfe  ^f}it»  wfie  parties  to.it,  at  an  ionovatioft 
m  the  law  of  mtioQS ;  and  thip  ngfat#thB]K  afluflMd 
weva  ooooetved  to  Mquiie  a  higher  ian Aion  than 
the  fiipiilatiokit  of  a  partial  en&derocy.  TS^ 
fibtahi  fbi««  ^  (b^  «^  IH«d  enieavour  of  th^ 
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King  of  Sw^n9  biithe.was  A&ppciiAcd.  The 
belligerent  powCTStfflade  fipanteiretties  of  peace^ 
ind  theiiwritnDex:oinre]itio»w»  fufferedto^i^^ 
pbe  without  furtheridi&uIfioD^  atid  vrithoQt  aiqr 
taeafine  for  perpetoatkig  its  pro^ifioos.  - 

HoW'  far  the  parties  to.  this  league  were  a£h]r 
ftted  by  that'ienfe  of  jaftioe  held  forth  in  all  their 
fmblic  declarations  on  iht  fubjeS^^  may  be  eafil|r 
ieen  from  the  oonduA  of  one  of  them  in  the  very 
£fft  iotftance  of  its  becoming  a  belligerent  power, 
jmd^  of  oourie^  entitled  to  ezeiciie  the  right 
which  it  had  oppoied  when  England  was  in  that 
Jfituation«  This  happened  in*  1790,  when  a  war 
broke  out  between.  Sweden-  and  Ruffia*  We 
have  feen  that  the  former  of  the(e  powers  was 
particularly  a£live  in  the  project  fw  aboliihiog 
the  pradtice  of  fearching  neutral  traders,  and  con- 
fifeatiiig  the  property  of  an  enemy  found  on 
hosud.  But  that  was  at  a  time-  when  Sweden 
iwas  a  nential,  and  England  a  belligerent  pbwer. 
The  cafe* was  now  reveried;  Engliuid  was  at 
peace,  and  Sweden  was  engaged  in  wac  Atid 
behold,  the  full  taiue  of  the  ri^t  which  had 
•  /i  lately 
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latdy  been  eontefted»  its  jufiice  and  ndidttf^ 
were  novir  acknowledged  and  maintainAi  by  Swe^ 
Sen.  EnglHh  veffeh  naviga^ng.tbe  Balfie^  zvA 
bound  to  the  ports  of  Rul&ft^  were -detained  and 
viiited  by  the  Swedtlh  crnifers,  wfaoib  goviptii'i 
iment  even  inerbafed'tbe^liftof  cbntrabfind^^ft 
lately  and  ib  loudly  complained  of,  by  fhe  adtfi^ 
tion  of  fome  cuticles  (money  and  provifiotts^'  ttait 
example)  fillthenn6¥ineh!kd^  init.'^  '''  ^^  ^ 

How  weitf  the  endaiieb  of  Bnglftiid  dilfapi- 
pointed  in  their  hope  df  feeing  the.  armei 
neutrality  revived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  war!  The  firft  and  moft  powcrfol 
fupporter  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  was  compelled  by  the  conduA  of 
France  to  abandon  its  neutrality.  Ruffia^  though 
ficured  by  her  fituation  from  the  immediate  ag- 
greflion  pf  the  anarcfaifis,  was  forced  by  their  in- 
fults  and  provocations  to  partake  of  the  indig* 
nation,  and  in  fbme  degree  of  the  alarm,  that 
agitated  the  more  neighbouring  nations.  She 
acceded  to  an  alliance  for  preierving  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe,  and  perhaps  ipftoring  peaoe  f^ 
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J^imu$  nM  in  the  cfipodty-i^f  .a  belKgcvwit 
pQWfr^  dliP  .icnottnoqil;  the  principles  o(  ihfi 
fn^ed  iwistalaty,  ;fm4;4opd  iopif^d  to  praf^i% 
Mfl  fftfrwe  ji  i?g^t,«g|in#  ^iRhicb  Ae  bad  lately 
ca^f^fff^cf].  ifer  fiJkQi«al»  w^^i  inflni£l«d  to  v(^ 
fftaiy  qvefuis  pf  «t>ftn)£Uog  :th»  ^p^muta^  of  tbf 
qifP)poa  «i|emy,.«n4  tp  con^ntp  >ip.pr«^pcrty 
fitliepcva:  it  nufi^  be  (quv4.  W  %  bigh  («9% 
without  rqpsd  ty^  tii«  pDplje^tipiiiiof  »  neutoal 
flag.  Thus  the  new  maritime  code  was  fup^ 
l^tpd  )»jrtbo1aw  of  o^tioiis,  {p  AefiaiAiice  of 
Ib0  ^tery  power  wttd-whom:  ^  iKvtjb^ni om^ 
^(faiqr  bad  origmaMf 

The  rul^  of  Fnuiee  biid  n(iw  fHCQM4cd  by 
4beir  uoremiUed  eodefivaurs,  tbeir  b|:utal  infullib 
«ikI  tlieir  onpfpvpked  aggrcflionp^  to  involve  thoir 
jcopotry  in  w«r  with  evexy  pow^ir  in  Europe  thftt 
pp^eiTed a  territqry  worth  plvio^^ring,  imt  a.c<Kv- 
jSitu^oa  worth  fubv^rtipg,  EngWxid^  with  evi- 
idoBt  i«l^^nq^  TO  her  part,  had  |>een  ad^ed  tp 
4h«  nuiQ^;  aiKlj  fr(ipi  barpeculifrittfiation  ao^ 
tfi^pr^A^,  ioo9heGaQiea,prindpaljn  thebloodf 
<AQ«^;  which  4e^»tpd  ^«ro|)e.  But  hoyir  was 
^   .     .•i  -        England 


SDiJland  to  Uinvdtni  in  tbfe  miMm  idAtAed 
fft  tkeiiatiotiBiif  tibecobthietit?  Hmt  t(^m  Hitl 
ftC^avmilMA,  the  tbode  of  peace^  tMo^MU 
^y,  Md  happiiitfi^  to  be  cof^vected  krto  a  tvik 
dtfneft  oMrfood  md^ndn?   A  btppy  colidiila^ 
tion,  fldmibiftertd  with  vi^Moe  and  wifiiom  bjr 
%  limitipd  fiddiofity^  proailfod  no  rttocefl  to  the 
firincipks  of  Frunoe;  end  Nitoro  bad  oppofti 
infurmoiiiitaUe  obfiadki  to  her  msa    RepuUt- 
can  rapacity  beheld  with  rage  our  ftnUe  fiekUi 
our  rich  and  populous  dties^  our  crowded  porta, 
and  all  dia  Valiiable  pnodu^Uona  of  our  indudiy, 
iliaooetf  Ma  to  her  mfiitiable  thirft  of  blood  and 
plunders  itvolutionary  fury  was  raifed  altnoft 
to  madneft  by  the  afpeft  of  our  iecarity  and  hap- 
I>ine6;  and  the  fpeeches  and  writings  of  the 
Convention  ahd  its  agents  are  replete  with  the 
^hlertift  tepfoache^againft  £t)gland,  as  the  moft 
'fbraiidable  and  hated  oppoiient  of  one  of  its '  V^  j- 
Um  iMnikms,  the  dt/brgamsMtion  of  Burofe  ^P 

^  Camille  Hefmindins^  in  reply  to  BHflbt-— And  is  th& 
%lttt  IIaattft¥eiittlidettowliealieiii]r»  <<  thst  the  condiift  ef 
Fnnce  at  the  dme  when  ihe  was  incapable  of-  framiog  b#r 
meafures  upon  the  principles  of  delibeiate  prudence,  13  a 
|iroof  that  W  pbtlfias  ate  it^Hattrifefy  in  unifon  with  Ae  in- 
texctfsy  the  independencei  and  profpcrity  of  all  nationi  V* 

The 
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-^  The  power'  and  'proi^ierily  of  Englaiid  WeM 
ibtfefogt  to  be  attacked  in  a  more  circuitous  way 
tb^n  the  ipoffd&oBS  of  i9j^^»»  A^tfiria^  and  Pruffia^ 
They  wer«  not.expofed  to  the  div^d  invaiiona  by 
which  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  liidy,  (^c. 
were  to  be  defolated.  Her  navy  and  commerce 
were  to  be  humbled ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  to  be  re« 
Tived,  and  a  maritime  x:oalition  was  to  be  formed 
againfthen 

Thele  objeAs  were  purfued  with  indeiatigable 
seal ;  with  an  aidour,  perfeteraacej  and  unifor* 
mity^  which  afioniih  when  we  confider  the  num^ 
ber  and  variety  of  the  fadlions  that  fucpeifiyely 
aflumed  the  reins  of  empire*  Nothing  was  omit* 
ted  that  negotiation  or  intrigue  could  €£t&,  to 
induce  the  neutral  maritime  ilat^  to  embraq^ 
this  (yftem  of  hoilility  to  England.  They  were 
fucoeffively  exhorted^  and  cajoled^  and  t^ueatened, 
and  at  length  perfecuted  to  favour  the  views  of 
France;  while  at  the  fame  time^  numberlefi  pub- 
iications  lefs  celebrated  than  that  now  before  us, 
.  were  executed  in  the  lame  fpirit^  and  difleminated 

with 


with  tbe  ftfloe  mtenttbiu  In  fhoxt,  otur  Author 
himfisif  teOs  us,  '^  what  Fiaoce  has  hithertp 
«iooe^  is  the  4Maximum  of  what  ihe  has  been  able 
lo  do  for  the  efiabUfhment  •£  a  new  code  of 
maritiiae  hiw  */* 

Though  we  cannot  but  (mile  at  the  idle  at* 
ftompt  to  aicribe  this  CQudaSt  aod  thefe  effoits  to 
Ihe  prodigjjOttS  imfariiality  waAhenevolmu  of  the 
dqnagojg^^s.  of  Fsa^icft;  yet  I  th^nk  no»£ngUfh 
writer  woa}ddq;mrtfa(arfroi^fenfe  anddecency^ 
as  to  load  them  with  as  jpuch  ifiyeitUye  ibr^endea* 
Touring  to  fubvert  the  Uw  of  nations,  as  Citizea 
Hauterive  has  lavifhed  againfl:  thb  country  fot 
ftcentt0q%in4isitaiiMag:fjL  .  V^rukxice  and  abuie 
9»  f^iN^ijfQiptoias  o£w9i4snel(^^n  matters  of  con* 
iiQ^erfyi  an:  u^meoeil^ry^dir^ay.of  words  betn^ 
H  w«it  of  ar^uae^ti:  .what  then  are  we  to  infer 
firoflu'  the  ahuiivi^  ^^ff^^  ^  ^  preient  ^^thor  ? 
At  the  ^d  pf  ^{  Wf^^,  S^o^^  of  a  new  ma* 

*  «*  C€  que  b  France  a  fidt  eft  k  maximum  de  ce  qu'tUe 
i^  pu  fairejufqu*^  cc jQur  poiir  ji'etablUiexQexit  du  code  public 
«iaritimc/'    '     '  '   '*  ' 

"-••'"■■••  •  mm 


la^mn  codcj'ibe  adt^,  <*  t  am  umitt  cf  tMitat 
biiftades  that  Shgtaiid  would  oppoie  to -the  iii» 
tfodu^km  of  ilidh  wife  vegtilaHomf  «refy  tlmtfk 
tfiat  is  vtife  iatiGthe  cohtnity  to  (hefdiMtplei  A^ 
profefles ;  every  thing  that  is  juf^  nra4l  be  id  «^ 
pofition  to  the  rights  ihe  infifis  upon*.'* 

'tdt  coitxtBittA ;  ^cj  bdlf  "firre  to  Amt  the  Itat^ 
per  of  thii  Wi^eA  '  A  ^geM^l  and  mi^ciriifitd 
cenibre  ^  ibrdjr  bo  argtiteitttif ;  ii  i^^Mint  eM>^ 
li^  advance  his  tiade  l^f  caUfa^  hik  adf^rf 
fool  or  vttlain*     • 

To  Tdtiirfl  io  ihe  tttOfig^Ms  ^^Fmattf  Aef 
weit  not  {uobdSiMi  ii^tx  lieiitntl  pewtttof  tlit 
f7oith  were  e2thdr  Wiible  ortimrtlliiig  to  AootiA 
IrdTTiews;  A  MJSt  fieufrdky  ivaa^  pMlMei 
lA^  of  tfaeif  defires ;  and  a  treaty  inM^cMchidoi 
in  March  1 794,  betwiea  Bbbmail:  ind  Sweden, 

.  ,*  .**Je  iaiji tout  ce  fue  desloit auiti  fifet  ^vait  reooonMr 
d'obfiades  de  h  part  d'Angkccnt:  tdut  oe  qui  t&  &ge  eft 
contraire  k  ce  qa'elte  diblit  en  prihcipe ;  tout  ce  qui  eft  jullc 
^  h^  ^ppofidon  avec  ce  qu'ellc  erige  en  droiu" 
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by  no  meatis  fevourable  to  the  deiigns  of  the  re« 
publicans.  In  this  convention,  all  idea  of  inno-> 
tation  was  formally  difclaimed ;  and  the  two 
powers .  declared  their  objed  to  be  the  mainte-* 
nance  of  former  treaties^  and  the  exifting  law  of 
nations*  All  this  was  contrary  to  the  views  of* 
France;  but  the  conduct  of  thofe  powers  did  not 
fo  much  concern  her  as  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  a  plan  for  deftfoying  the  commerce  of  this 
country^  and  undermining  the  foundation  of  the 
Britiih  navy  (the  moft  foi^midable  bulwark  of  £u- 
xope  againfl  the  hoflile  attempts  of  France),  the 
oo^operation  of  America  was  of  the  greatefi  con* 
lequence.  As  a  commercial  nation,  America 
:ftood  next  in  importance  to  Great  Britain,  though 
far  behind  her;  a  very  confiderable  part  of  her 
fhipping  was  employed  in  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land ;  (he  poffefTed  a  more  extenfive  commercial 
marine,  and  more  ikilful  navigators,  than  any 
other  of  the  neutral  powers ;  her  harbours  were 
numerous  and  excellent,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
om:  Wc^  Indian  pofleffions.  If>  therefore,  they 
G  could 
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could  hare perAiaded  the  Americana  to  aflertthe 
ficw  ryflem  of.  maritime  lav,  or,  in  other  wxxdB^ 
to  join  in  a  confpiracy  againft  tbb  country,  they 
expelled  to.  have  given  a  fevere  blow  to  the  r&* 
iburceg  of  Great  Britain ;  and  by  converting  the 
commercial,  marine  of  their  allies  into  a  naval 
force,  they,  hoped  to  injure  or  deftroy  one  of  the 
iburces  of  our  wealth,  and  to  deprive  our  induilry 
of  one  of  thQ  principal  fields  for  the  diiplaj^ 
of  its  productive  powers.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive 
that  fuch  a  rnpture  would  have  been  infinitely 
snore  prgudicial  to  the  Uniled  States ;  and  its  pro* 
moters  could  not  but  be  aware  of  all  its  faAzi  con* 
fequences  to  the  power  they  were  endeavxMiring^ 
to  impel  headlong  to  its  own  ruin^  in  ord^r  to 
ierve  their  purpoies.  But  fuch  confiderations  ap* 
pear  never  to  have  had  much  weight  with  the 
French  government  \  the  fate  of  its  allies  has  al« 
ways  been  made  fubiervient  to  its  own  ihterefis. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  *^foIitics  of  France 
ate  tnfirnSheJy  in  unifon  with  ihe  happtnefs  and  in-^ 
dependence  of  all  nations.**  Twenty  years  ago 
fuch  an  aflertion  would  have  been  termed  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous ;  at  the.  prefent  tictie  it 

would 
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would  be  difficult  to  find:  a  name  for  it    It  ha* 
been  boldly  made  in  the  face  of  experience^  and 
in  fhamdefs  confradidtioii  to  the  eyidence  oir 
fa6{s ;  fadVs.  of  which^  the  remembrance  is  yet 
fiefh^  and  o£  which  the  traces  are^  perhaps,  for 
ever  indelible.    A  iatire  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  it  is  a  grofs  and  ungenerous  infult  to 
the  humbled  nations,  who,  aAet  having  been  plun- 
dered under  the  malk  of  friendlhip,  are  retained 
in  a  date  of  vafialage,  while  they  are  mocked  - 
With  the  title  of  allies. 

Ha[^ily  for  America,  her  government  proved 
fuperior  to  all  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  Eranoor; 
atid  her  fituation  protected  her  from  the  ufurpa* 
tions  which  the  republicans  had  every  where  elie 
efieded  by  force  of  arms.  She  wifely  declined  • 
all  participation  in  the  glories  and  felicity  of  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  &c,  of  wbofe  union, . 
or  connexions  with  the  Great  Nation,  Hauferhg 
fpeaks  in  fiich  terms  of  rapturous  admiration ; 
ahd  fhe  firmly  refified  every  attempt  to  force  upoo 
her  what  ihe  had  refufed  to  yield  with  folicitatiom 
On  the  other  hand,  no  means  wire  negledted  to 
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rtifure  her  choice  or  obedience :  the  hifioiy  of - 
thofe  proceedings  is  in  the  memory  of  every  one ; 
we  have  only  here  to  do  with  them  as  far  as  iliey 
form  a  part  of  the  labours  of  France  in  the  efia- 
bliihment  of  the  new  maritime  code^  concerning 
which  the  Author  before  us  has  fpoken  fo  falfely, 
and  reafoned  fo  unwarrantably.  The  bef):  reply  to : 
his  flatements  and  declamations  may  be  extradled  \ 
from  the  memorials  prefented  to  the  French  go-  . 
whment  by  the  American  miniftry^  and  from  the ' 
elaborate  account  of  his  condu<5l  rendered  by  the  • 
Prefident  to  Congrefs,  when,  after  four  years  of 
ninfuccef^ful  ncgotiation'and  intrigue^  France  h^d 
pn>ceeded  to  open  violence^  and  left,  no  alterna- 
tive to  the   Uniied  States,  but  that  of  war  mth  : 
France  or  England.  Tbefe  papers  afford  the  beft , 
cbmnient  upon  the  condu6l  of  the  defenders  and 
oppbfers  of  tbe  law  of  nations.    Proceeding  from 
a  country  whofe  politics  have  always  been  fup- 
pofed  .more  favourable  to  France  than  England, . 
axid  who  at  that  particular  time  had  conceived 
fome  caufe  of  refentment  againA  the  latter,  no  . 
Frenciiman  can  have  reafon  to  complain  of  their 
partiality- .  They  wjU    fuffipiently  fxppfe    the 
.    ■    .  ^  falfehood 
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falichdod  of  our  Author's  ftatements  with  regard 
to  the  origin^  as  well  as  the  jufiice^  of  the  mari- 
time pra<Stice  of  England. 

Firft,  what  docs  Citizen  Hauterive  fay  of  the 
origin  of  this  pra6tice?  Thefe  are  his  words: 
**  f  have  called  this  law  the  maritime  law  of 
England^  becaufe  it  has  originated  in  the  mari- 
time wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that 
the  maritime  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  all  been  excited,  protnuSted,  and  directed 
by  England*." 

The  executive  government  of  Americai  how- 
ever, did  not  think  fo :  they  declare,  at  the  end 
of  their  note  to  Citizen  Jidety  ip  November  1796, 
^^  the  captures  made  by  the  Britifh  of  American 
veflels  having  French  property  on  board,  are 
warranted  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  force  and 
operation  of  this  law  was  contemplated  by 
France  and  the  United  States,  when  they  formed 

*  For  the  complete  refutation  of  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  wars  of  the  laft  century,  fee  any  hidoriany  French^ 
Germany  or  Englifh. 

c  3  their 
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ihdr  treaty  of  commeroey  and  thw  fpecial  fiipu- 
lation  on  thb  point  was  meant  as  an  exception  to 
an  univerial  rule;  fieitier  our  w^aknefs  fwf  our 
ftrmgih  have  any  choice  when  the  queftion  concerns 
the  objervance  of  a  known  rule  of  the  law  of 
nations.** 

Hanterive  does  not  ibraple  to  aflert,  ^^  fuch  h 
the  maritime  law  which  the  fiates  of  Europe  (the 
one  by  itsferfeverancey  the  reft  by  their  faflve^ 
nefs)  have,  as  it  were,  coniecrated ;  and  to  the 
reform  of  which,  France  calls  the  attention  of 
all  nations^  and  inrokes  the  wifdom  of  all  go- 
Tcmments.*' 

Now  in  a  note  from  the  American  envoy  to 
the  French  government,  it  is  ftated,  *^  Vattel,  b* 
iii.  1 1 5*  fays  poiitively,  ^  that  effeBs  belonging  to 
'  an  ensMji  found  on  board  a  neutral /hipy  arejeizable 
•  by  the  rights  of  war!  But  it  is  deemed  unneccC- 
fiury  to  multiply  citations  to  this  point,  becauie 
France  herfelf  is  fuppofed  to  have  decided 
it  in  her  Maritime  Ordonnance  of  the  year 

1744* 
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1744  *.  Enemies  goods,  in  neutral  bottoms,  are 
declared  liable  to  feizure  and  confifcation.  It  will 
not  be  contended  tbat  France  continued  in  a  long 
courfe  of  pra£^ice  and  legiflation,  oppofed  to  her 
own  opinion  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  muft  then 
be  confidered  as  the  opinion  of  France,  that,  under 
fie  law  J  neutral  bottoms  afford  no  protection  to 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  &c.**  The  following 
remarkable  palfage  occurs  in  the  iame  memorial, 
and  prefentsa  flriking  contrail  to  the  declamation 
of  the  French  writer,  againft  what  he  calls  the 
maritime  law  of  England :  "  The  delire  of  efta- 
bliihing  univerfally  the  principle,  that  neutral 
bottoms  (hall  make  neutral  goods,  is  perhaps  felt 
by  no  nation  on  eaath  more  ftrongly  than  by  the 


*  MftDy  more  early  ordonnances  to  the  iame  effed  might 
ha?e  been  quoted  $  particularly  the  celebrated  one  in  i63i, 
which  defines  the  principle,  and  aflerts  the  pradice,  faid  by 
Mr.  Riuterive  to  have  originated  in  the  wars  of  the  e^hteenth 
centttty,  tai,  the  policy  of  England*  This  ordonnance  of- 
France  was  copied  by  Spain  in  1 7 1 8,  and  the  one  and  the  other 
were  only  confirmations  of  the  unifonn  pra6tice  of  both  pow- 
ers from  tbeearfieft  times:  yet  the  whole  fyfiem  is  faid  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  maritime  frepotukrance  ^f  England  in  the 
eightemk  ctntwy !  Hauterive  could  not  be  ignorant  of  thefe. 

c  4  United 
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United  States.  Perhaps  no  nation  is  more  deeply 
interefled  in  its  eftabliihment.  But  the  wifh  to 
eflablifli  a  principle  is  effentially  different  from  a 
determination  that  is  already  eftablifhed.  The 
interefls  of  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  wifli ;  their  duty  forbid  them  to  in- 
dulge it  when  deciding  on  a  mere  right.  How- 
ever folicitous  America  might  be  to  purfue  all  pro- 
per means  tending  to  obtain  for  this  principle 
the  affent  of  all,  or  any  of  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  flie  never  conceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining that  confent  by  force.  The  United  States 
ixrill  only  arm  to  defend  their  own  rights :  neither 
their  policy  nor  their  intereft  permits  them  to 
arm,  in  order  to  compel  a  furrender  of  the  rights 
of  other 5^^ 

Thus  did  the  Americans  decline  the  invitations, 
reiifl  the  threats,  and  refute  the  principles  by 
which  the  French  government  unremittingly  la- 
boured to  draw  them  into  a  confpiracy  againfi  the 
commercial  interefls  of  Great  iBritain,  and  of 
courfe'to  produce  a  rupture  between  the  two 
powers.  The  tnagnanimous^  difintere/led  policy  of 
4  France 
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France  was  evinced  in  the  mean  time  by  her  add- 
ing herfelf  upon  the  very  principle  fhe  aiffedted 
to  condemn,  and  ihe  carried  the  exerciie  of  a 
right  which  (he  beheld  with  jealoufy  in  others,  fo 
far  as  to  violate  the  folemn  treaties  by  which  ihe 
had  renounced  the  pradlice  with  re(pe<fl  to  parti* 
cular  ftates,  always  proving,  according  to  Mr* 
Hauterive,  "  that  the  politics  of  France  arc 
infiindlively  allied  with  the  interefts  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  profperity  of  all  nations  *.'* 

But  in  order  to  illuflrate  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  here  faid,  and  to  fhow  what  credit  is  due  to 
Hauterive's  afTertions  about  the  inftinSiive  politics 
of  France,  let  us  appeal  to  another  French  wri- 
ter of  the  eighth  year.  The  following  paffage  ia 
extradled  from  Rcederer's  "  Dix  Huit  Bm^ 
tnaire  ;*'  and  I  avail  myfelf  the  more  readily  of 
this  teftimony,  becaufe  the  language  is  fo  ilrong, 
and  the  cenfure  ib  unreferved,  that  I  (hould  have 
avoided  faying  fo  much  myfelf  (though  aware 

*  "  Que  la  politique  Fran9aife  fe  lie  par  fon  inftinft  fcul 
aux  interdts  it  rindependancc  ec  de  la  profperit6  de  tous  \ti 
peuplef.'* 

Of 
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of  ibe  h&B,  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  iaysj,  left  I  might  have  been  fufpedted 
of  exaggeration  under  the  infkience  of  national 
fvgadice.  This  publication  may  likewife  be 
confidered  as  official ;  for  the  writer  occupied  a 
difiiDguiihed  place  in  the  French  government, 
lliefe  are  his  expreffions : 

^^  Look  at  the  Batavian^  Helvetic,  and  Cifalpine 
republics!  What  has  been  the  condu6t  of  France 
towards  thofe  countries  ?  What  has  ihe  given 
jQicm^  but  anarchy^  rapine^  and  devafiation  ? 

•*  The  various  d^anges  made  in  the  governments 
impofed  upon  them^  and  the  troubles  infi^parablb 
from  fuch  tranfittons,  have  di%ufted  them  in  k 
great  meafure  with  liberty  itfclf ;  and  if  we  do 
not  haften^  by  a  proteAioH  equally  liberkl 
and  judicious^  to  repair  the  wrotigs  infli6ted 
on  them^  the  nations  on  which  we  have  b^ 
ilowed  a  reprefentative  conftitution^  may  fbon 
learn  to  regret  the  fetters  we  have  broken  for 
them* 
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«^  li  i8lihtteforel)eyond  all  doabt  that  thdb 
countries  have  been  rendered  iniaucal  to  us  fay 
theexcefles  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  to- 
ward Ihem :  whUe  <m  the  other  hand,  the  Feendi 
xepablic  ha»  committed  a  fiill  greater  enor  in  her 
condudl  toward  the  neutral  ftates. 

'*  Nothii^  could  be  more  condudve  to  excite 
enemies  againft  us  than  our  horrible  fyfiem  of 
Jegillation  (notre  hgifiation  horribkj  wilh  regard 
to  the  navigatienof  neutral^  and  even  of  friendly 
and  allied  powers.  It  is  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  French  privateers  that  have  principally 
contribcited  to  produce  the  rupture  between 
France  and  America. 

^^  At  the  beginning  of  our  revolution,  the 
United  Slates  were  among  the  firmeft  of  our  al- 
lies,  the  moA  faithful  of  our  friends.  As  foon  as 
it  was  perceived  that  the  Congrefi  no  longer  in* 
clined  in  favour  of  France,  the  uninformed 
nmongft  us  raifed  a  clamour  agabfi  the  Ameri- 
cans, aocuiiDg  them  of  having  ungratefully  for* 
gotten  the  blood  we  had  ihed,  and  the  treaiure 
5  wc 
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we  faiid  fp^ht^  to  jaffert  their  independence :  but 
thefe^petTons  muft  have  been  igiionint  of  the  ei>- 
-thufiaim  which  our  revolution  at  iirft  produced 
in  America/  of  the  rgoicings  which  were  made 
to  celebrate  our  triumphs  over  tyranny,  and  of 
the  tranfport  with  which  the  patriots  of  this  couur 
try  were  received  in  thofe  climates.  It  was  not 
till  the  ragd  for  univerfal  defolation  became  our 
only  fyilem>  till  we  had  conceived  the  projedl  of 
fowing  divilion  among  the  Anglo-Americans ; 
till  our  privateers,  infiead  of  refpefling  their 
commerce,  had  impudently  plundered  them  of 
their  property;  it  was  not  till  then  that  theie 
friends,  fo  much  di/pofed  to  ferve  us,  were  natu* 
rally  inclined  to  withdraw  their  affedlions  from 
us.  The  robberies  committed  by  our  pirates, 
deftroyed  a  prediledlion  which  We  might  ealily 
have  improved;  a  harmony  which  would  have 
been  fo  advantageous  to  us,  if  we  had  known 
how  to  prcferve  it 

"  The  Danijh  flag  was  fubjefted  to  perpetual 
vexations  and  afltonts ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  notwithfianding  the  intereO:  which  prompted 

us 


us  to  conciliate  Ae  King  of  Pruffia^  the  flag  of . 
that  monarth  was  as  little  refp€'£ted  as  the  reft. 
IJad  he  been  in  want  of  a  pretext  for  quarrelling . 
with  us,  our  privateers  would  have  furnifted  him  . 
a  thou&nd ;  their  depredations  on  the  fubjedls  of 
this  iiate  were^  carried  to  fuch  ^n  exce&,  that 
Mr:  Sandos,  the  Pruffian  ininiiler^  was  at  length 
obliged. to  renounce  the  buiiiH^fs  of  negotiating, 
concerning  prizes  at  ft^^  on  account  of  the  tittle ; 
Ibccefs  that  attended  his  remonftranlsetf.    The: 
charge  of  fuch  fruitkfs  proceeding^  was  tranf-A 
ferf ed  to  a  perfon  in  a»  inferipj^  c^pa^ity. 

I       .       ..1  * » 

^^  Such  has  been  out;  conduct  towards  the  neu*  > 
tral  powers ;  but  w^  did  not  flop  there :  we  pro-  ^ 
Seeded  with  ftiU  greater  violence  and  rapacity ; 
againft  our  aUy^  ovlt  friend,  the  Bakivian  republic. 
It  was  not  enough  that  ihe  bad  herfelf  facilitated 
our  invalion  of  her  territory ;  jt  was  not  enough , 
that  ifhe  had  received  a  form  of  government  from 
our  hands ;  it  was  not  enough  that  fhc  had  paid 
us  immenfe  ftmis  by  way  of  indemnification  for.  the 
irouhle  of  conquering  her^\  it  was  not  enough  that 
fhe  had  ceded  to  us  a  part  of  her  pofleflions^  and 

had 
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litd  engaged  to  feed  and  dodie  a  confiderabk 
Fiench  anny  $  it  was  not  enough,  in  ihort,  that 
ihe  had  quarrelled  with  England  on  our  account^ 
and  that  the  rupture  had  led  to  the  annthHatibh 
of  her  commerce^  without  wbiclr  Holland  is  an 
empty  name;  it  was  not  enough  that  her  miier* 
able  inhabitants,  in  order  to  furnilh  the  fiatavian 
v^riptions,  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  payment  of  its  armies,  had  for 
the  two  laft  years  been  compelled  to  pay  the  half 
rf  their  mctme^  and  the  tenth  part  of  their  property  ; 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  neceflary  that  the 
crui&rs  of  France  fhould  feize  the  few  fmall  v^f- 
icls  they  yet  ventured  to  iend  to  (ea,  e?en  in  their 
own  roads,  even  under  their  own  cannon.  Did 
they  fend  fupplies  of  grain  to  their  colonies,  in'^ 
order  to  vi Aual  them,  and  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  through  abfolute 
want  of  provifions  i  French  privateers  intercepted 
thefe  fuccours,  and  the  veiTels  were  declared 
good  prize,  according  to  the  vexatious  laws  en< 
B,&td  on  this  fubje^t,  and  of  which  the  applica- 
tion was  often  pronounced  in  the  provincial  tri- 
bunals^ 
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bonalsj  by  judges  imtnediately  concerned  ia  (her 
prtYateere  thepifelvcs^"    Page  164*^170. 

ThU  paflage^  upon  Tvhich  we  may  now  fiiirly/ 
reafoQy  fince  no  man  would  attempt  id  obje^  tji^ 
the  ientence  wfaict^  the  French  hare  officially  jpip-i 
nounccd  upon  tbeibfelves;  tbia  pafiage  fuggdto 
two  impQKtant  obferyations  immediately  appli*; 
cable  to  our  prefent  fubjedl:  ift.  That  the  cla« 
mour  of  France  againft  the  maritime  pradtce  of 
£6g}and»  being  moll  load  a,t  the  very  pedpd 
when  ihe  herfelf  was  guiky  0)f.  the  gre^teft  enor^ 
mity  and  injuftice,.  not  in  the  ufi^  bat  the 
abuie  of  the  f^me  rights  ^0  which  it  was  founded,, 
there  could  pot  be.  the  fmalleft  reafim  to  falpe<ft* 
that  they  pitoceeded  fro^  jufi:  or  honourable  mo*^ 
tiTe^;  the  po^rers  to  who«  they  were  addrefledj 
mufi.have  perceived  that  they  were  the  o&pring 
of  par^cuiar  enmity^  and  had  Qothing  tp  do  with 
public  gciod.  2dly,  That  if  thcoppofition  which 
was  afiterwards  let  op  to  our  rights  by  the  north- 
em  fiates^  had  really  been  founded  upon  4he  mo*. 
tives  openly  affigned  to  it,  it  is  incpnceivable 
why  they  did  not  long  be£E««T  that  ti«ie  produce 

afimilar 
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a  fimilar  confederacy  againil  the  iofulte  and  pi« 
racies  of  fVance.  How  could  they  patiently  Tub- 
mit  to  thefe  illegal  depredations  during  ten  years^ 
without  arming  to  repel  them^  and  at  the  end  of 
li^t  period  announce  a  league  for  the  purpofe  of 
forcibly  oppoiing  the  legal  proceedings  of  Eng- 
land ?  It  will  furely  be  found  impoffible  to  juf- 
tify  fuch  condud.  It  can  ne?er  be  fhown  to  be 
confident. 

'^  At  the  time  when  Hauteri  ve  publifhed  his  work, 
the  hopes  of  France  were  revived  by  what  was 
paffing  in  4he  North ;  and  the  book  itfclf  is  one 
of  the  many  means  they  had  recourfe  to  in  order 
to  improve' the  favourable  opportunity,  and  to 
kindle  the  (park  into  a  flame.  I  think  every  . 
man  who  has  read  it,  will  allow,  that,  however 
great  the  difficulty  of  recommending  a  bad  caufe, 
it  might  have  been  done  more  ingeniouily.  That 
fhch  a  medley  of  vague  aflertion,  and  intempe* 
rate  declamation,  ihould  have  been  fo  much  read, 
and  in  any  degree  admired,  is  a  ftrong  proof  of 
the  violence  of  thoie  prejudices  which  the  jealouiy 
and  envy  of  other  nations^  inflamed  by  the  wri« 

tings 


ibg$.  wd  mtriguQs  i>f  our  eoemiosi^  hbd  excited 
ftffa^&  us.  ^ 

Some  circumftances  perfe<SIy  foreign  to  all 
^aiitiipq  dynoernSf  gave  n  very  un^peAed,  and, 
jt  tmy  ^eU.l)ie  faidt  a  very  uniiatiiTftl  turn  to  ibc 
poHtttis  of  a  great  northern  f&wtt,  after  tbe 
fioodufioD  of  the  campaign  of  1799,  in  which 
it9  troops  had  at^ed  fii>  honourable  a  part,  and 
rendered  fuch  eiTential  &rvice  againfl  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

Upon  the  firft  fufpicion  of  a  da&greement  be* 
twwQ  England  andiRuffia,  every  engine  in  the 
hands  tof  Franoe  was  put  in  motion  to  inflame 
Hm^  Q^nU^oFeriy,  and  widen  the  breach.  But  it 
wpuld  l^  fruitleis  to  endeavour  to  explain  the 
woiiyea  .)^nd  txace  the  pi:<^da  >of  a  revolution 
whidi  depeqded  on  a  mind  fo  Angularly  con« 
^udted  ae  that  of  ti|e  k^  Ba^>eror.  The  moft 
intimate  allisuxce  w^  sffiddttily  fmpc^eded  ]»y  the 
mofl  furious  hoftility* 


He 
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He  looked  around  him  for  the  means  of  injur- 
ing his  former  friends ;  and  the  armed  neutrality 
was  again  announced  to  the  world. 

«  '  Some  pretext,  however,  was  neceilary  to  fenre 
as  a  foundation  for  the  new  northern  convention, 
whofe  objedt  was  profeiiedly  iimilar  to  that  of  ' 
the  old.  It  was  expedient  to  create  fome  ground 
of  complaint  againfl:  this  country,  to  give  it  ? 
colour  of  juftice  and  neceffity. 

Por  this  piirpofe  a  Daniih  frigate  was  appointed 
to  convoy  Ibme  merchantmen  of  that  nation,  and 
the  Captain  was  inftrucled  to  reM  any  attempt 
of  the  Engliih.cruii^rs  to  fearch  or  interrupt  the 
veflels  under  his  protection.  He  encountered 
ibme  Britiih  fhips  of  war  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  who  proceeded  to  exercife  the  law  of  na^ 
iions  in  the  ufual  manner:  the  Daneireflfied, 
'  according  to  his  orders ;  the  Engliih  employed 
force,  and  brought  him  with  his  convoy  into  port. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  fimilar  occurrence  had 
taken  place :  aSwediih  vei&l  efcorting  a  fleet  of 

merchantmen, 
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nerclianttnen^  refofcd  to  permit  feme  firiti(h 
frigates  under  Commodore  Lawford  to  iearcb 
them :  and  a  demonfiration  was  made  of  repel* 
ling  the  attempt  by  force.  The  law  and  praiSlice 
4if  nations  has  attached  the  penalty  of  confifca- 
tion  to  reliflance  of  vifilation.  The  flatutes  of 
France  are  explicit  on  this  head :  the  ordinance 
of  1681^  above  referred  to^  exprefsly  declares^ 
art.  i%j  "  That  every  vejfel  Jhall  be  good  prize  in 
cafe  of  refifianceand  coviibatr 

•  The  Swedifh  frigate,  with  her  convoy,  being 
brought  into  Margate  Roads,  the  vefTels  and 
cargoes  were  proceeded  againil  according  to  pub« 
lie  law  and  ordinary  pradlice. 

The  cafe,  however,  was  not  a  common  one. 
It  was  remonflrated  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  that 
the  prefence  of  a  commiflioned  ihip  was  a  fuffi- 
ctent  fecurity  for  the  condudl  of  its  convoy,  and 
tbp  legality  of  their  proceedings;  that  the  diredl 
interpofition  of  the  foyereign  authority  of  a  neu- 
tral power>  precluded  the  right  and  propriety  of 
iciich  by  a  belligerent,  Thefe  pretenfions^  how- 

da  ever. 
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tffer,  vrem  not  fiippprted  by  the  \awm£  oafiocis  t 
and  the  piefent  ioftanceums  no  proof  of  it»  fc^ 
<fenty  in  that  rdpedl ;  for  the  veBkU  thus  efoortp 
ed^  wefe  many  of  them  laden  with  naval  &CH$ 
and  other  cQntrabjind  articles  for  the  port6  af 
our  enemies. 

There  is  no  reafon^  however,  to  believe  that 
the  British  government  would  not  have  aflented 
to  any  equitable  regulations  by  which  the  law 
might  have  been  modified  with  regard  to  the 
preience  of  commiffioned  ihlps,  had  it  beea 
properly  propofed :  but  its  mere  expediency  to 
fome  nations  was  not  faf&dieat  to  juftify  the  in** 
troducing  it  by  force. 

The  convention  coneluded  at  St.  Peterfi>urgh 
in  June  lafl,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  thereadi* 
xiefs  of  the  Englifh  government  to  adopt  the 
fyftem  moft  agreeable  to  the  wiihes  and  conve- 
nience of  other  powersi  provided  il  interferefc 
not  with  its  own  interefts.  At  that  time,  how^ 
ever,  it  could  only  be  guidied  by  the  tbent  efta«> 
blilbed  law>  ftnd  general  p»&ioe  ai  pBiCumsi 

and 
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and. partly  no  power  oin  earth  cotiM  undettakey 
witfat  uAy  hope  of  fuccefa,  to  beat  or  buUy  Great 
Britain  out  of  her  rights.  The  Swediih  mer- 
chantmen were  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  ihip  abd  cargd^  foi^  reMancd  of. 
inquiry  and  fearcb. 

The  right  of  fearching  yefTels  u^der  conyo; 
of  ^  commiifioned  fliip,  was  therefore  the  moft 
convenient  to  objedl  to  at  a  time  w:hen  RuiCa 
was  r^olved  tp  mai^  a  reafon  for  eftfibliflring  a 
hofiil^  conven4ion  againil  £ngl4n4;  It  was  a 
fobjedt  which  had  long  lain  dorm^ot.*,  becauif 
neutral  ftates  had  not  been  in  the.  habit  of  fend* 
iag  arnsed  yefiels  to  efeort  tlieir  merehant^nien  i 
and  it  was  not  fpecifically  mentioned  in  tbi 
treaty  coincloded  between  the  t\Vo  po^wers  in 
1797,  iti  which  the  righi  offmrch  is  fully  agreed 
npocT  by  both  parties. 


was 


*  The  right  of  rcfifting  fcarch  by  the  protection  of  convoy^ 
19  firfl  fet  up  by  the  Qneen  of  Sweden  in  16539  and  after- 
wards nioch  infixed  on  by  Holland  in  i6$$,  itS^d,  and  1657; 
but  thefe  dates  cany  us  in  beyond  the  period  within  whick 
Mn  Hauterive  has  fixed  the  origin  of  the  preilent  maritinie 
code. 

d  3  The 
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The  ground  of  oppofition  to  it  was  the  more 
i^ioud  too  J  as  it  appeared  to  involve  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  complaining  ftates^  who  in- 
iiAed  upon  the  refpedt  due  to  their  fovereign 
authority,  and  profeiTed  to  be  alarmed  by  a  vio- 
lation of  it.  No  extraordinary  pains  were  ne- 
cefTary  to  reconcile  the  body  of  the  people  in  the 
North,  to  any  meafures  hoftile  to  Great  Britain; 
envy  and  jcaloufy,  and  difappointed  avarice, 
had  embittered  the  trading  p^rt  of  them,  whofe 
iinjuil  and  illiberal  complaints  were  made  the 
groundwork  of  a  fyftem  for  exciting  the  ge- 
neral hatred  againft  this  country,  by  dii&imi- 
xiating  the  moft  unfounded  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  con(equence  of  its  commercial  and  maritime 
fuperibrity.  To  pn^pagate  and  enforce  the& 
notions,  and  to  fon^nt  thefe  popular  preju* 
dices ;  to  defcribe  the  profperity  of  £nglan4>  as 
in  contradidlion  to  the  interefl:  of  all  Europe ; 
thefe  are  the  objeds  upon  which-Mr.  Hauterive 
has  bcfiowed  the  mofi  of  his  labour  and  inge- 
nuity. The  time,  the  fpirit,  and  the  matter  of 
his  work,  fhew  clearly  that  his  grand  object 
was  to  promote  the  difcontent,  and  encourage 

the 
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the  i]f»mt  of  boftility  againft  Eogknd.  AxA 
iince  we  are  aiTured  that  bis  book  met  con<i 
fiderable  fuccefs  where  its  efFe6t  was  intended 
to  be  produced,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  part  dot 
altogether  infigoificant  of  the  northern  coa^ 
fytracy^ 

The  miniAry  of  England^  in  the  mean  time, 
were  not  uninformed  of  what  was  going  on,  ahd 
refolved  to  ufe  every  endeayonr  to  avert  th<^ 
fiorm  in  fuch  a  period  of  extraordipary  dJ0ir 
culty.  Upon  inteUigeiiice  of  the  capture  of  the, 
Danifh  frigate  (whofe  bufinefs  and  deftination 
were  too  obvious  to  be  miiUken),  dire^tioxui. 
were  fent  to  I^ord  Whitworth  to  repair  to  Co* 
penhagen  to  arrange  an  immediate  agreqpient 
toncerning  that  affair^  in  order  to  prevent.aU 
unplea&nt  confequences ;  referving  the  general 
^ueftion  ifor  fviture  difcuiEon.  According  to  t)ie 
fUpuIations  of  this  agreement,  the^^Danjifh.  fri^ 
gate,  with  her  convoy,  were  imijoiediately  rq^ 
ilored ;  while»  on  the  other  hand>.  Denmark  en-» 
gaged  to  fufpend  her  convoys  till  a  definitive 
alrangement  of  the  point  in  quefiioo^  This 
.,'    '     '^     '"»  '  ■  "  '    3  4   •'■•'      • ' '  convei)tioift 
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&ULitnii6m4r9s  iohdmled  en  the  29th  Augiuft 

^  In  the  mean  time  (on  the  i6th  AugnA)  ap*: 
peared  the  declaration  of  die  Emperor  of  Rtkffiaiy 
accompanied  by  the  embargo  upon  the  veflelf  of. 
the  Englifh  in  all  his  ports. 

. jiiul  ;■  '.     " 

f  iFhis  declantfioa  wa&  the  ground^work  Q(:th» 
kkhCeifoent  doiwention^  to  which  it  invited  the 
n^lMl  pomet^i  caUing  liipon  tttem  to  renew  the 
^Mfcideracy  which  they  had  formed  in  the  year 
j^i>,'  fcH^  the  maintenante  of  the  facred  frik^ 
i^Jei  fjf  i  mfi  and  tnipartial  neuir ditty.  To  fee 
fhe^ftmnifcftb  ihi?^  true  light,  iiiftodly  neceC* 
fery  to  confidferdife' proceedings  with  which,  it 
was^  coujifed.  *  The  true  chara<5ler  of  the  armed 
frelWrality  ^Is -difplay^d  by  the  temper  dtid  occa* 
fioh  tha-t  /ireated  itt  produced  at  the  ftitite  hirth 
1*Hh^  if  hlohfiTow  violation  of  jiiflice>  «id 
ftqtiify,  and  f&Temn  obligations,  and  recent  trea-? 
ffcs  •  <vitK  <his  country,  there  could  be  no  doubt 

'  concerning 

^'<'<  A^  tM   cetfimeticement    6f  the   prefeat  war^  tte 
^Q)%lraf-F6tiriburgh,  which  had  taken  the  principal  part  in 
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MKoerning  lis  merits  or  intent*  The  i^reral 
parties  whO'  acceded  to  it^  muA  hare  felt  thit 
I9)ey  wece  ^kdging  themfelves  .to.  an  z6k  cf 
^fo«6t  ho&itiity  ta  England  ;  and  engaging  in  ai 
eoni^iraey  agvirift  the  private  interefla  of  <mm 
fldjtion,  \rliore  welfare  ilood  connedted.  with  the 
public  law  of'  Europe.  The  conrentioir  was 
jfefl)  condlcided  betweenr  Sweden:  a;Qd  Rjlilfia^ 
and  afterwards  acceded  td  by  Denmark,  in  di* 
fe6\:  violation*  of  the  recent  engagQments  iiito 
which  fhe  hsK^  entered  under  the  convention 
Wifb  Lord  Wbitworth, 

But  thf  character  of  thid  alliance  is  beft 
diacidated  hy  the  palpable  contradiSioa  be« 
tweenihetondudl  and  profeifions  of  its  authors. 
Ifc  W4tft  faid.io  have  no  other  views  than  the 
makittenance  of  certain  )u A  right^^  the  introduce 

the  formation  of  the  former  league,  entered  with  his  Majefty 
into  engagements  not  only  inconiiftent  with  the  convention 
of  17S0,  but  of  a  dire<^Iy  oppofite  nature }  engagements 
which  are  fiill  in  force,  and  the  execution  of  which  his  Ma- 
jefty  b  at  this  moment  entitled  to  claim  on  every  principde  of 
1^  fauth,"-*^Lord  Grenivdlle'd  Mote  to  the  IhtUkmi'Sw^ 
liUhMuiifteis^  i5tfaJiui»i8o{. 

tion 
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tioa  of  certain  equitaUe  principles^  ^nd  tbe 
abolition  of  Ibme  oppreffive  pradlices  in  man* 
time  affairs.  How  ihould  fuch  obje^ls  have 
keen  purfued,  to  be  compatible  with  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  confident  with 
the  pacific  and  upright  intentions  profefled  by 
the  parties  to  this  league  ?  Should  not  the  pro- 
poied  innorations  have  been  candidly  fubmittedi 
in  the  way  of  negotiation,  to  every  power  with; 
whofe  interefis  they  could  interfere?  Should 
jiot  fome  attempt  have  been  made  to  convince 
the  world  of  their  expediency,  and  to  obtain  the 
peaceable  confent  of  all  the  nations  concerned 
3h  them?  Can  there  in  juftice  beanyrcafon  for 
proceeding  to  hoftilities  againfi  one  nation  for 
pra(Slices  authorized  and  enjoined  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Europe,  becaufe  a  few^  powers  have  re- 
folved  to  promulgate  new  ones  ?  Could  cer*» 
tain  flates,  becaufe  they  agreed,  under  exifling 
eircumAances^  to  furrender  certain  rights  (while 
they  had  no  opportunity  for  exercifing  them),  be 
juflificd  in  taking  arms  to  compel  the  furrender 
of  them  to  anotl^r  power  ?  Or,  fuppofUig  that 
fuch  furrender  were  escpedient  for'  the  welfare 
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of  Europe,  how  could  it  be  confiO^ent  with' 
equity  to  commence  a  moft  violent  attack  upon 
that  power  before  even  its  confent  had  been 
fought  for,  or  its  inclination  confulted?  No) 
the  armed  neutrality,  though  even  itsprofeffiont 
were  ^njuftifiable,  was  nothing  of  what  it 
profefled  to  be :  it  was  an  ofienlive  alUanoe 
againil  England*  Not  only  no  attempt  waa 
made  on  the  part  Jof  the  allies  to  negotiate  the 
points  to  be  eftabliifaed,  but  the  moft  pofitiv^ 
reibiotion  was  evinced  to  avoid  all  diicuflion  of 
their  merits.  The  Englifh  miniftry  omitted  no 
efForts  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  channel  of  pa** 
cific  determination.  Ere  the  Britifii  thundec 
was  heard  to  roH,  the  olive-branch  had  beea 
repeatedly  proffered  1o  thofe  with  whooi  we  had 
yet  any  means  of  communication  left. 

The  moderation  of  Great  Britain  continued 
to  be  manifbftedy  even  when  (he  was  driven  to 
the  laft  e^ctremity  by  the  infatuated  policy  of  the 
northern  courts.  Although  a  fleet,  equal  to  the 
moft  vigorous  and  decifive  operations,  had  beea 
equipped  with  a  promptitude  and  esqieditioa 

which 
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which  fatptikd  erfen  thdfe  who  t^eife  beil  an^ 
qoamttd  vritb  the,  naval  rciburceft  of  the  coun«» 
trj,  ia '  kft .  effort  for  peace  wai  made  by  aa  at^ 
lettpt.to  cotne  tOianaBoicable  explaziation  with 
Ihe  oxAy  pcuwer  among  the  cotifedeiiErtes .  with 
trhMd  the  ordinary  chaiXQels  af  diiildmatie  ia* 
tencoiifcie^wcre  Jftill  open;  fhe  Btitifli hAtAAen 
kmng^  bcttn  forced^  with  Infiilt  Trom  Feferf^ 
bdl'ghi,  \a^  obliged  to  quifcthd  court  ofiSweflem 
A^ '^ta^leman,  recently  fap^bifated  tofa£ta&ticm 
ef  l^seat  (ftonfiddtue^.w^s' joined  hs  this  iinpolrt* 
«ntija|*i  delicate  mifflbn  with  <he  refideat  Jrni* 
ntQetvidtiCopenfaa^h*  On  his  arviYal  si  that 
cify^  the  .Bntiih  miniflfirs  found  all  mrians  of 
coDcilia(tion!  barred  by  a  poiittre  refiifal  oh  the 
{Mirt'of  the  DaniOi  government  to  ifeceive  their 
credentials,  eiceept  on  .conditions  by  wJm^h  the 
objects  in  difpute  would  have  been  virtually 
tonoeded.  .  Ereh  :under  thefe  .cireinnftanbes^ 
which  left  them  no  option  cohiifleht  with  the 
hdnour  of  their  country,  but  that  of  putting  aik 
kttmacfiflte;  end  to  their  million^  one  laore  op« 
poftutiity  was  accidentally  ofieied  of  ihewing 
with  how  mkich  reludance  the  Britift  govemuieiit 

aiTerted 
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ailerted  thek  rights  by  &xce  of  ariQ3.  heS^rt 
Ibp  mini^B  fptind  %n  opporti^nity  of  leftyii^ 
Copenhagen^  {la,  officer  mrived  with  difp^che^ 
from  Sir  Hyde  Parker^  announcing  the  amval 
of  his  fleet  off  th^  entrance  of  the  Sound.  In 
this  A9i6d  mdmeat  of  crifis  they  onoe.  mow 
tendered  their  credentials  for  acceptance^  whadk 
were  again  rrfufed  with  circumftances  of  arcai*- 
gance^  petulance,  and  precipitation,  wikkh 
ihowed  the  Uind  obedience  of  the  Danifli  go^ 
▼ernment  at  that  time»  to  a  power  whdfe  favourite 
policy  was  to  excite  an  irreconcilable  enmity 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  maritime  powers 
of  the  N^rth.  I  need  not  detail  the  glbrioua 
events'  by  which  this  policy  was  complete^ 
^ftrated.  The  rights  which  BritiOi  valour  de* 
fended,  have  beim  aibertainad  and  &€ured  by 
Britifh  wUddm  and  moderation^  ^  The  &me 
terms  were  accepted  'in  the  hoiir  <>f  vidVory, 
which  were  claimed  in  the  moment  of  an  im» 
pending  confli£k  with  the  united  maritime  force 
of  Europe ;  and  a  league  which  was  cxprdsly 
formed  fw "the  purpofc  of  diAating,  under  the 
influence  of  Prance,  a  new  code  of  maritime 
4  law 
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law  to  the  world,  has  ended  in  the  general  ac« 
knowledgment  and  final  recognition  of  the  old, 
under  the  aufpices  of  Great  Britain* 

In  the  mean  time  our  enemies  were  flattered 
with  the  profpe^l  of  an  approximation  to  that 
liappy  flate  of  things,  that  beautiful  fyflem  of 
oommercial  peace^  which  Hautertve  defcribes  in 
inch  glowing  colours ;  to  that  emancipation  of 
Europe^  that  delivery  from  her  political  tbral- 
dom,  by  the  annihilation  of  Britain,  the  never- 
varying  objed  of  the  benevolence,  impartiality, 
and  wifdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  Great  Nation* 
Alas!  that  France  ihould  have  been  only  a 
fpedtator  in  the  accompliihment  of  this  fublime 
revolution ;  that  the  world  ihould  be  indebted 
to  the  Barians  du  Nord^  for  the  inefiimable 
benefit  of  England's  degradation ;  and  that  the 
liberty  of  the  ieas  ihould  have  been  afierted  by 
the  paifion  or  caprice  of  an  eccentric  deipoti 
France  may,  however,  with  juflice,  claim  the 
merit  of  a  very  adive,  though  not  the  mofk 
ilriking  part  of  this  extraordinary  drama.  She 
never  will  be  reproached  with  having  omitted 

any 
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any  fpedesof  iiltrigue^  any  fecseif  pra<^iceS|  any 
propagation  of  falfehood^  any  incendiary  pub*- 
JicationSy  any .  grofs  adulation^  by  which  the 
.weaknefe  of  princes^  and  the  ignorance  or  pa^ 
fion  of  their  fubjedls^  could  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage;  by  which  the  powers  of  the  Notth 
:COuld  be  provoked  to  raife  the  fabric  whiok 
ihould  eclipie  the  glory^  and  darken  the  pro- 
ipef^s  of  Gr^t  Britain.    I  think  an  attentive 
and  impartial  peryfal  of  the  following  work 
will  clearly  ihew>  that  a  eonfpiracy  againfkthe 
deareft  interdKs  of  England  muft  always  prove 
a  conipiracy  againfl  the  intereils  of  all  Europe. 
Happily  for  us^  and  for  the  worlds  the  fuccefi  of 
thefe  plans  was  only  momentary.    France  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  fpe<Stacle  of  Britain's  diffi- 
culties.   Shp  beheld  her   undaunted  courage^ 
her  vigorous  efforts^  with  difmay ;  and  at  lengdi 
&w  all  her  hopes  biased  by  the  good  policy  and 
moderation  which  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of 
refioring  peace  and  jufiice^  and  in  the  midit  of 
viAory  fubftituted  a  truly  equitable  treaty  to  the 
hoftile  convention,  mifnamed  the  armed  mh- 
^rality. 

Of 
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Of  thii  fyfl^m,  the  foandation  and  fbptMt 
was  finally  proved  to  the  world  by  iht  Mcafi(« 
and  manner  of  its  diflblution,  and  Europe  bi>- 
held  how  little  it  had  to  do  with  thofe  imma^ 
-table  principies  of  jufiicoi  thofe  extenfive  v^ewa 
of  humanity,  that  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
whieh  ace  fet  forth  by  Hanteriivey  with  all  his 
^oquence,  as  the  true  grounds  on  whieh  thepow- 
^m  of  the  North  ave  bound  to  confpire  againft 
Great  Britain,  and  to  further  the  views  and  inte« 
lefls  of  France.  It  was  grafted  on  the  capricious 
refentment  of  a  prince^  wh(2[e  condp6t  has  war- 
ranted fufpicions  of  derangement,  and  whofe  po- 
Ktics  were  at  once  the  terror  and  laughter  of  Eu- 
fope.  With  his  life  it  ended :  his  fucccflbr,  con- 
vinced of  the  impolicy  as  well  as  injuftice  of 
his  proceedings  towards  this  country,  commenced 
bis  reign  by  undoing  the  eistrayagancies  of  his 
predcccflbr.  Superior  to  the  intrigues  of  France, 
he  was  infenfible  to  the  immenfe  advantages  of 
diftreffing,  or,  perhaps,  humbling  England.  He 
foon  made  known  his  inclination  to  renounce 
ihc  idle  pretenfions  of  the  northern  league,  and 
to  form  with  England  fuch  a  convention  as 

might 
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blight  (ecuie  the  joft  rights  of  the  belligerent  and 
neutral  powers,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  an- 
cient law  of  nations ;  and  at  the  fame  time  de* 
fine  thofe  points  on  which  ita  ftipulations  were 
not  fufficiently  explicit,  or  of  which  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe  did  perhaps  require  fome  mo* 
dification. 

This  convention  of  the  17th  June  1801  *,  id 
certainly  among  the  mod  important  in  the  annals 
of  hifiory.  It  has  not  only  put  an  end  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  fafely  of  England,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  at  the  prefent  moment; 
but  it  has,  ki  all  human  probability,  precluded  the 
recurrence  of  thofe  dangers  by  its  wife  and  liberal 
fiipulations,  equally  juft  and  fatisfa<Slory  to  all 
the  parties  concerned  in  it.  It  feems  to  have  left 
no  dubious  point  in  maritime  law  which  might 
ferve  4S  a  pretext  for  any  future  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  as  a  handle  for  any  future  in- 
trigues of  France,  The  powers  of  the  Northland 
pledged  to  fupport  the  fyftem  they  were  lately  en- 
gaged to  oppofei  and  the  equitable  conceilions 

•  Vide  Appendix,  No.  L 
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we  have  cbnfented  to  make^  have  added  double 
flrength  to  the  rights  we  were  bound  to  infill 
upon.  We  have  ktdy  received  the  concluding 
piece  of  this  important  treaty ;  the  acceffion  of 
Sweden*  has  been  notified  by  our  minifier  at  St. 
Petcrfburgh,  together  with  the  folemn  alTarance^ 
that  the  northern  powers  have  renounced  not 
only  the  fpecific  alliance  which  occafioned  their 
rupture  with  us^  but  the  principle  upon  which  it 
was  founded^  and  the  pretenfions  it  was  intended 
to  fiipport. 

Such  has  been  the  conclufion  of  a  contefi:  in 
which  our  heft  intercfts;  were  involved.  The  an- 
cient maritime  law  of  Europe  has  been  fiiccefi"- 
fully  maintained^  in  an  age  too  favourable  to 
revolutions^  and  againfi:  a  moft  formidable  at- 
tempt to  fubvert  it.  The  right  of  belligerent  to- 
wards neutral  powersi  has  been  conlecrated  by  a 
folemn  treaty  with  all  the  Hates  whofe  interefts 
and  fituation  might  incline  them  to  diipute  thofe 
fights*    It  muft  further  be  obferved^  that  there 

.       .     *  Vide  Appendix,  No.  11. 
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was  nothing  compulfatory  in  this  convention  ;  it 
was  not  the  efiedt  of  ncceffity  on  either  fide. 
The  arms  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  encoun- 
tered thofe  of  the  firft  and  principal  contrafting 
party :  and  the  peace  concluded  was  not  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  fortune  of  war.  This  circumfianc6 
afibrds  a  fufHcient  anfwer  to  what  Hauterive  (kyft 
when  fpeaking  of  the  law  of  nations  now  con* 
firmed :  "  That  it  is  a  code  only  maintained  by 
the  aAivity  and  perfeyerancc  of  one^nation^  and 
the  pafliyenefs  of  all  the  reft/* 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  as  the  obje6t  of  this 
part  of  his  work  has  been  completely  frufirated 
by  the  above  treaty ;  fo  the  arguments  and  affer- 
tions  it  contains,  are  completely  refuted,  if  they 
«eed  any  refutation ;  at  leaft  it  has  involved  the 
i&atter  in  the  following  dilemma :  either  his  rea- 
Ibfoing  is  itiaccurate,  and  his  conclufion  falfe ;  or 
the  fiat^  of  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  ate 
governed  by  wicked  or  incapable  minifters.  He 
has  entered  at  great  length  into  the  merits  of  the 
maritime  law  as  it  now  ftands,  in  order  to  prove 
tbj^t  it  is  a  ^*  code  of  oppreffion  and  barbarifm/* 

e  2,  fupporting 
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fupporting  and  fupportcd  by  the  tyranny  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  mifery  «nd  ruin  of  the  refl  of  Europe. 
Kuflia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark^  have  confe-* 
crated  this  code  of  oppreilion,  this  monument 
of  barbarifm,  though  he  had  promifcd  them, 
*^  that  France  would  willingly  join  all  her  flrength 
with  that  of  the  powers  diipoied  to  arm  for  the 
purpofc  of  bani(hing  this  monument  of  ignorance 
and  barbarilm  for  ever  from  the  legiflation  of  an 
enlightened  age."  Europe  mud  decide  between 
Hauterive  and  them. 

From  thefe  obfervations  I  think  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclulipns : 

That  until  the  year  1 780,  France  and  England 
afierted  the  lame  principles  in  the  pra<dice  of  ma- 
ritime warfare ;  and  that  if  in  their  conduiSt  to- 
wards neutrals  there  was  any  difference^  the 
greater  feverity  was  on  the  fide  of  France. 

That  at  that  period,  England  being  engaged 
in  a  contefl  which  threatened  to  exceed  her 
firengthj  the  powers  of  the  North  proclaimed 

their 
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their  determination  to  refifl:  a  pradlice  that  de- 
barred them  from  conliderable  fources  of  gain  ; 
and  France,  eager  to  feize  an  opportunity  to  in- 
jure her  enemy  and  rival,  and  check  the  growing 
fuperiority  of  the  Britifli  navy,  immediately  con- 
curred in  that  enterprife  to  overturn  the  law  of 
nations ;  making  a  merit  of  renouncing  rights 
which  were  no  longer  fo  ufeful  to  her,  as  the  re- 
nunciation; loudly  contrafting  her  compliance 
with  the  tenacity  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  af- 
fetfting  to  be  the  firft  mover  and  prime  fupporter 
of  this  new  fyftem,  from  motives  of  the  firidleft 
juAice  and  moA  extenfive  benevolence. 

That  during  the  late  war  it  became  A  ill  more 
the  intereA  of  France  to  revive  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  becaufe  her  own  navy  wad 
reduced  to  infignificance,  and  her  commercial 
marine  nearly  annihilated.  Accordingly,  the  hif- 
tory  of  her  traniadlions  with  the  neutral  powers^ 
is  one  continued  icries  of  varied  attempts  to  ex- 
cite a  maritime  coalition,  under  that  pretence. 
againA  England.  The  lil?erty  of  thefeas  was  the 
ipecious  cry  at  home  and  abroad  \  while  her  prac- 
c  J  ticc. 
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tice^  as  far  as  her  reduced  means  would  reacb> 
was  a  GonftsiQt  tranfgreifion,  not  only  of  fuch 
profeflionsy  but  even  of  the  ancient  law  of  na« 
tions  which  they  were  defigned  to  fupplant. 

That  her  efforts  in  and  out  of  Europe  proved 
unfuccefsful,  till  ibme  circumftances  of  a  differ* 
ent  nature  had  difpofed  a  great  potentate  of  the 
North  to  lecond  her  plans  of  hoftility  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  her  labours  redoubled  with  this  dawa 
of  hope ;  and  that  the  official  publication  written 
at  this  period  by  Mr,  Hauterive^  was  a  part  of 
them. 

That  this  publication^  addreifed  not  to  France, 
but  to  Europe,  was  an  attempt  to  inflame  tho 
mind's  of  all  nations  and  all  princes,  and  to  ex* 
cite  a  general  coalition  againft  this  country.  In 
a  chapter  (a  very  principal  part  of  the  work) 
appropriated  to  the  rights  and  relations  of 
neutral  powers,  it  is  endeavoured  fo  to  blend 
and  confound  the  eomm^rcial  frojferity  and  ma^ 
ritime  praSice  of  this  country,  as  to  render  both 
equally  odious,  wherever  jealoufy  or  avarice  has 

created 
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created  an  averfion  to  either ;  and  thus  to  procure 
the  co*operation  of  all  Europe  in  a  plan^  npt 
merely  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  fearching 
neutral  traders^  and  capturing  enemies  property 
in  time  of  war^  hut  to  ruin  the  very  foundation 
of  our  happinels^  to  attack  all  the  fources  of  our 
tndufiryji  to  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  our  com- 
snerce,  and  finally  to  feek  the  deftrudion  of 
Great  Britain,  as  of  a  monfter  devourmg  the  fub- 
fiance,  and  trampling  on  the  independence  of 
Europe. 

That  the  aflertions  in  this  part  of  the  work 
are  generally  falfe>  and  the  arguments,  for  the 
moft  part,  fallacious;  fe  that  a  very  flight 
knowledge  of  hifipry  is  fufficient  to  refute  many 
of  its  leading  points.  Thefe  aflertions  and  argu- 
ments were,  however,  intended  to  fupport  the 
principles,  and  difplay  the  views  of  the  men  now 
at  the  bead  of  affairs  in  France ;  and  we  muft  not 
fuppoie  that  they  have  renounced  them  becaufe 
the  fudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the 
good  fenfe  of  his  fucceflbr,  defeated  their  plans* 
]Sngland  will  ever  be  the  objeA  of  fuch  plans, 
e  4  while 
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while  flie  continues  to  be  the  flay  and  bulwark 
of  Europe^  againfi  a  power  whofe  ambition  knows 
no  bounds^  and  whofe  thirfi  of  aggrandizement 
muft  be  afluaged  by  continual  acquifitions^  even 
in  the  midft  of  peace. 

Finally^  that  the  trraiendous  ilorm  which 
threatened  us  from  the  Norths  having  been  partly 
difpelled  by  the  above  unexpe^led  circumftance, 
highly  favourable  to  Great  Britain^  has  been  en- 
tirely broken  and  averted  by  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  our  arms,  and  the  moderation 
and  wiidom  of  our  councils.  That  the  treaty  of 
the  1 7th  June  does  great  credit  to  the  miniftry  by 
whom  it  was  concluded ;  and  that  we  may  reft 
afTured,  that,  under  their  guidance,  the  honour 
of  our  country  will  be  efFedlually  afferted,  and 
its  interefts  vigilantly  guarded.  We  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  plans  announced  by  Haute* 
rive  for  ruining  this  country,  will  prove  abortive, 
from  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  pf 
thofe  powers,  without  which  they  cannot  be  car-: 
ried  into  cffeSt ;  and  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
'W^1  long  continue  iQthat  flateof  infeniibility  dnd 

indolqnqo 
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indolence  (that  is,  of  prudence  and  integrity)  of 
vrhich  they  are  accufed  in  this  publication,  where 
it  i^faid  that  they  have  "  ni  le  difcemement  necejfaire 
fourfentir  tout  le  prix  de  la  liberie,  ni  qffez  de  refoh^ 
tion  four  feconder  les  efforts  de  leurs  Uberafeurs  ;'* 
which  is  in  Englifh,  "  that  all  the  remonftranccs, 
threats,  and  iblicit^tions  of  France,  are  unable 
to  provoke  them  to  enter  into  a  confplracy  to  an- 
wbiUte  this  country,  and  enflave  tberpfelves  *.*• 

There 

*  The  plan  which  Hauterive  propofes  to  Europe,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  government,  is  contained  in  the  Allowing 
articles ; 

I  ft.  Priyateering  is  to  be  aboUlhed;  and  all  the  rights  of 
fovereignty  are  to  accompany  the  flag  of  neutral  powers  in 
time  of  war. 

ftd.  In  peace,  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  nations  is  to 
be  exempted  from  every  kind  of  prohibition ;  except  with 
refpe^k  to  the  trade  between  the  different  ports  of  the  fame 
country,  and  the  navigation  between  the  colonies  and  mother* 
country. 

In  order  to  compel  England  to  fubmit  to  thefe  regula- 
tions, he  propofes,  with  regard  to  the  firil,  that  the  powers 
of  Europe  fhould  join  with  France  to  alTert  it,  ^  main  armiti 
and  that,  to  enforce  the  fecond,  they  (hould  agree  to  form  one 
general  Navigation  AS^  or  a  fyftem  of  prohibitive  laws 
fimilar  to  the  Navigation  A^  of  Great  Bhtain ;  differing 
from  it,  however,  in  this  important  refpe^t,  that  its  operation 
^)Q^ld  not  ^ifea  all  nations  alik^  bu^  th^t  it  Ihould  be  ex* 

dufively 
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There  is  another  chapter  of  Mr*  Hauterire's 
work^  which  did  not  come  withia  the  iphere  of 

Mr. 

dufively  dire^ed  againft  EnglanJj  who  is  thus,  by  general 
coBfcfit,  to  be  forcibly  fiiut  out  from  alJ  the  ixiarkets  of  Eu- 
rope.   To  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  league,  and  to 
aflift  the  flates  of  Europe  with  her  arms,  her  counfels,  and 
by  her  example  (all  which  he  promifes  in  her  name),  is,  as  he 
thinks,  the  utmoft  that  France  can  do  for  the  happineia  and 
liberty  of  it u rope.    In  the  prefent  iiate  of  things,  it  would 
be  premature  to  affert,  that  France  has  a^ually  begun  to  aft 
upon  the  latter  part  of  this  fyflem ;  and  that  ihe  is  deter- 
SDJned  to  refufe  the  admittance  of  every  article  of  Britifli  in» 
dufliy  or  fpeculation  to  her  markets.    We  have  been  aflUredy 
from  high  authority,  that  (he  has  not  evinced  any  difindina* 
tion  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  this  country ;  and  we  can- 
liot  therefore  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  her  prefent  con- 
dud,  l^^  however,  it  fliould  prove  a  fpecimen  of  her  future 
intentions  (though  we  have  lately  had  reafon  to  hope  that 
jQie  noay  not  follow  Hauterive's  fyftem)^  I  cannot  think 
that  we  have  much  to  apprehend  on  that  account.    It  is  now 
ten  years  fince  we  have  been  debarred  from  all  authorized  or 
open  intercourfe  with  France ;  and  aipidft  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  a  ftate  of  warfare,  we  have  done  fo  well  without 
ber  connexion,  that  our  com;nerce  has  attained  to  a  pitch  of 
greatnefs  unexampled  in  the  hiilory  of  nations.    Can  we  then 
for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  tlie  ikme  circum^nces  will  be 
fnore  prejudicial  tp  ui  with  all  the  advantages  of  peace  ? 
Were  this  fyftem  to  be  a6led  on  by  France  alone  (and  ther^ 
is  no  reafon  to  fuppoT^  that  other  nations  would  affiil  her  in  it)^ 
^le  would  herfdf  be  the  only  fufferer  by  an  attempt  to  injure 
us.     Her  prohibitive  fif tutes  wiU  only  ferve  to  opprefa  her 

own 
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• 

Mr.  Gentz*s  ob&rvations,  and  on  which  I  muOi 
be  permitted  to  fay  a  very  few  words :  I  mean  that 
in  which  he  compares  the  wealth  and  refources 
q[  France,  with  thofc  of  England.  The  theme 
of  his  reafoning  is,  fhaf  the  fabric  of  England's 
greaimfs  is  artificial  and  precarious^  while  the 
riches  and  power  of  France  reft  upon  a  folid  and 
immovable  foundation.  The  arguments  by  which 
this  propolition,  with  all  its  confequences,  is  at* 
tempted  to  be  demonfhrated,  form  by  far  the  moft 
elaborate  and  ingenious  part  of  his  work :  ha 
doubtlefs  conlidered  it  the  mofl  important  It 
\fiy  however,  by  no  means  neceflary  to  follow  him 
through  the  long  expofition  of  his  principle,  ia 
order  to  difprove  the  refult  to  which  it  leads.  I 
think  we  ihall  be  jufiified  by  his  own  drgu^ 

own  fubje£ls,  without  preventing  the  entry  of  ihofe  commo- 
dities of  which  they  ftand  in  need,  many  of  which  they  cati 
only  get  from  hence,  and  none  of  them  fo  cheap  eliftwAtr^, 
For,  as  Hauterive  fays  himfelf,  "  Lea  lolx  prohibitives  font 
des  imp6ts  dont  \tz  etrangers  font  feulement  charges  de  faire 
Tavance,  et  quf  les  natipnaux  ibnt  forces  enfoite  de  rembourfer 
h.  un  tr^s-haut  inter^t. 

**  Les  lois  prohibitives  n'atteignent  que  momehtan^ment 
]e  commerce  general ;  elles  retombeot  et  pefent  avec  duree 
fur  ]e  commerce  national  et  fur  la  confommation  locale.'* — 
Page  194. 

ments 
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nents  for  afluming  opinions  diredly  oppoiite 
to  his. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  the  reiearches  hitherto 
made  in  political  economy,  are  all  imperfed,  and 
the  conclufions  drawn  from  them  erroneous :  that 
no  method  has  been  difcovered  of  eftimating 
the  real  wealth  of  nations,  and  that  the  only  one 
iBvhich  would  lead  to  a  true  refult,  is  impradli*  ^ 
cable  in  theprefent  fiate  of  the  fcience;  that  the 
volumes  which  have  been  written  on  the  finances 
and  refources  of  Great  Britain,  are  not  even  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth ;  that  they  are  the  ofF- 
ipring  of  party,  the  labours  6f  men  who  have 
framed  ingenious  hypothefes  to  arrive  at  prede* 
termined  conclufions;  a  labyrinth  of  figures^ 
tables,  and  comparative  fiatements,  with  which 
the  partifans  of  England  have  the  afiurance  to 
affiront  the  moft  incontrovertible  principles:  *'  / 
JirmJy  believe^*''  fays  he,  "  that  Mr.  Gentz^s  book^ 
that  the  budgets  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  calculations 
of  Mejf.  Rqfe,  Middleton,  Beeke,  &c.  leave  the 
whole  quefiion  concerning  the  foreign  and  do- 

meftio 
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medic  convnerce  of  Great  Bntam  juft  whcm 
they  found  it." 

Having  thus  difpoied  of  all  that  fiood  in  hta 
way,  in  a  very  fummary  maimer,  he  proceeds  to 
eflablifh  conclufions^  dire<5lly  oppofite  to  what  we 
learn  from  the  labours  of  thofe  gentlemen ;  divcStlj 
oppolite  to  the  moft  authentic  documents,  and 
diredly  oppofite  to  the  daily  obfervations  of  every 
man  whofe  attention  is  turned  to  the  affairs  of 
this  country.  By  the  application  of  certaia 
principles  (which  he  explains  at  great  lengthy 
though  without  much  regaad  to  order  or  con&-» 
quence)  to  the  fecial,  economical,  and  poli- 
tical conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  he  proves,  as 
he  fays,  that  her  commerce  tnu/l  have  declined^ 
that  her  wealth  mu/l  have  been  diminiihed,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  her  inhabitants  tmi/l  have 
been  reduced  to  miiery  and  want  during  the  late 
war :  in  fhort,  that  ihe  has  been  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  while  France  remain^  unfhaken 
and  entire.  He  aifumes  that  his  principle  it 
fufficient  to  eftabliih  the  fa£i,  even  if  there  were 
no  other  proof  of  it ;  but  that  the  proofs  are 

numberlefs. 
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Humberleis^  and  therefore  the  fad  oonfirms  the 
principle. 

If  the  refutation  of  the  faA  or  principle  were 
involved  in  any  difficulty ;  if  it  were  neceflary 
to  biing  forward  many  of  thole  *'  lahyrinths  of 
figures^*  which  we  call  authentic  documents ;  if, 
in  ihort,  he  had  not  furniihed  us  himfelf  with 
the  means  of  annihilating  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  ingenuity  in  an  inftant,  he  would  probably 
have  remained  unanfwered.  Who  would  have 
encountered  difficulty  or  trouble  to  prove  what 
can  fcarcely  be  doubted  \ 

Among  the  truths  which  are  fludioufly  inter- 
mixed with  the  fophifms  in  this  difiertation  on 
the  decline  of  England's  profperity  and  refources, 
there  is  one  which  Hautcrive  advances  with  pe- 
culiar etnphafis/  and  exhibits  in  niore  than  one 
place :  he  cannot  therefore  refufe  to  be  judged 
by  it ;  and  we  require  no  more.  Thefe  are  his 
words  (page  id'^ :  ^^  In  the  focial  organitation 
tof  modern  times,  the  population  of  a  country 
is  the  moft  infallible  criterion  of  its  profperity/* 
j5  And 
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And  again  (page  264),  "  It  is  a  truth  beyond 
difpute^  that  a  nation  cannot  be  impoverifhed 
without  being  depopulated,  nor  depopulated 
without  being  impoverifhed.  And  whenever  ^ 
flate  preferves  its  pofiiliation  in  defiance  of  caufed 
that  have  tended  to  dimini(h  it,  we  may  reft 
affured  that  it  has  preferved  all  the  fources  ot 
its  real  wealth/'  Tliirf  is  clear  and  explicit  * 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  his  work  a  point  on 
which  he  is  more  decided.  We  aflent,  without 
rcferve,  to  his  pofilion,  and  defire  no  bcttet 
grounds  for  demonfirating  the  falfehood  of  hh 
aflertions  with  rcfpedl  to  this  country ;  fas  efi  ei 
ah  hofte  doceri.  To  the  major  which  he  has  givea 
t3s,  we  need  only  apply  the  refult  of  the  late 
population  returns*  as  a  minor,  and  leave  to 
him  or  any  man  of  common  fenfe  to  draw  the 
infisrence. 

As  for  the  ineftimable  advantages,  the  !m- 
menfc  refources,  the  happy  conftitution,  and 
the  fimple  organization  of  France,  which  he 

♦  Vide  Appendix,  No.  IIL 
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Contrafiswith  the  artificial  fyilein  and  exhaufied 
fi^te  of  this  country,  we  are  not  deiirous  of  de« 
tradiing  from  them.  A  few  years  will  prove 
T^hether  he  has  reafoned  right ;  and  fhould  the 
refult  exceed  his  moft  Sanguine  expedlations^ 
England  will  never  have  caufe  to  lafi^ent  or  dread 
the  profperity  and  fecurity  of  her  neighbour : 
we  fUnd  upon  too  broad  a  bafis  to  envy  the  hap* 
pinefs  of  other  nations ;  the  riches  of  France 
can  never  make  us  poor.  We  cannot  however 
but  obferve,  that,  if  France  be  really  fo  protefted 
by  her  fituation,  fo  fertile  in  her  foil,  fo  rich  in 
the  induftry,  and  fo  fecure  in  the  valour  of  her 
fons^  Europe  has  the  greater  reafon  to  complain 
of  her  conduct,  and  to  execrate  her  politics. 
If  rich,  why  did  (he  go  forth  to  rob  and  plunder 
others  lefs  opulent  ?  If  above  .  want  of  every 
kind,  what  tempted  her  to  feize  upon  the  pro- 
perty, and  trample  on  the  liberties  of  her  neigh- 
bours ?  If  her  pofition  and  refources  render  her 
independent  of  the  friendfhip,  and  impenetrable 
to  the  hoflility  of  all  the  world,  why  do  we  fee 
her  unprofitable  ambition  pulling  down  all  the 

humbler 
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humbler  edifices  rounds  to  ddd  unneceifary  bat^ 
trefles  to  a  fabric  (6  perfbA  and  fo  folid? 

In  the  coittmettcemeht  of  the  chapter  of  his 
t^ork  now  before  us,  Mr.  Hauterive  lays  down 
ad  a  general  rule,  that  "  the  population,  induf- 
try,  riches,  and  power  of  a  nation,  are  perpetu- 
ally afting  and  re-a<ftirtg  on  each  other ;  fo  that 
the  changes  in  any  of  thefe  elements  affedt  the 
Hate  of  the  whole,  and  that  they  rife  and  fall> 
increafe  or  diminifh,  together/' 

But  it  became  neceffary  for  him  to  fhow  how 
England  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  when  he 
had  proved  (as  he  affumes)  that  the  commerce^  in* 
duftryy  and  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  loweft  ebb ;  for  he  does  not  attempt 
to  depreciate  the  fuhllc  power  of  Great  Britain. 
The  magnitude  of  our  efforts  by  fea  and  land, 
the  a&hievements  of  our  fleets  and  armies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  energy  with  which  our 
extenlive  dominions  were  every  where  maintained, 
and  the  affeiftance  liberally  afforded  to  our  left 
fortunate  allied ;  all  thefe  vs^ere  proofs  of  power 
f.  too 
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too  evident  and  too  impreffive  to  be  overturned, 
like  the  conclulions  of  Meff.  Pi//,  GentZy  Rofe^ 
Mddleton^  and  Beeke^  with  a  fingle  ftroke  of  the 
pen.  He  was  the  more  willing  to  allow  their 
whole  force,  becaufe,  in  tracing  the  caufcs  of 
what  he  calls  this  apparent  inconliftency,  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  demonftrating,  that  the 
return  of  peace  wogld  be  as  fatal  to  the  public 
power,  as  the  war  had  been  difaftrous  to  the  in- 
ternal ftrength  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fower  of  England,  fays  Hauterive,  has 
been  rendered  independent  of  the  three  other 
clafles  of  ibcial  organization ;  has  even  acquired 
new  vigour  and  extent,  while  they  were  perifh- 
ing  or  falling  into  decay,  from  the  following  rea- 
fons :  ift.  The  wonderful  proficiency  of  the  Eng- 
liflx  minifter  in  the  fcience  of  borrowing,  std, 
'His  dexterity  in  the  jirt  of  taxation.  3d,  His 
alliance  with  the  monied  men.  4th,  A  credit  ar- 
tificially fupported ;  and,  5th  (and  principaUy), 
The  flate  of  terror  and  alarm  in  which  he  has 
kept  the  nation,  by  dwelling  upon,  and  magni- 
fying, the  dangers  of  a  revolution^  whereby  the 

fright- 
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frighlened  people  havelbeen  coDipelled  tolacfifice 
their  lives  and  fbrtones  to  the  chimeras  of  bis 
(exalted  imaginationi 

There  ire,  in  (bbftattce  *,  the  Ifevcral  fources 
from  whence  England  is  laid  to  hate  been  eii- 
ftbled  to  make  thofe  efforts  that  have  aflohiihed 
the  world,  while  they  have  exhaufled  herlelf. 
But  as  the  chief  of  thefe  weire  created  by^  and 
only  available  in  a  period  of  extraordinary  diffi* 
tulty  and  alarm ;  as  nothing  but  the  urgency  of 
teal  or  imaginary  danger  could  call  forth  tht  im- 
menfe  fupplies  which  were  the  leter  of  this  mo- 
mentary power ;  ib  the  termination  of  the  war,  it 
was  fald,  would  cut  off  thefe  refources,  and 
with  the  ceffatioh  of  the  caufe  there  would  be 
an  epd  of  the  effedte  c  at  the  peace,  the  pafiions 

*  I  %  in  fubflance,  becanfe  thqr  are  not  ekprefled  dAer 
in  thefe  words,  or  in  this  order.  The  Author  has  reafoned  at 
great  length  on  each  of  them ;  but  it  would  tar  ^xteed  the 
bounds  of  a  Prefsice  to  follow  his  itafoning.  Thb  public  may, 
however,  expert  to  fee  them  more  fully  and  ably  difcufled; 
ibr  I  hiive  bfceh  informed,  finc^  thefe  ih^s  were  fent  to  the 
prels,  that  Sir  Francis  d'lyemois  has  undertaken  the  refuta- 
tion of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hauterive's  work  which  has  not  been 
anfwered  by  Mr.  QtntZh 
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of  men  would  naturally  fubfide ;  credit  would  hk 
placed  upon  its  former  ifooting;  capital  would 
follow  the  fpirit  of  adventure  into  thd  ufual 
channels;  and  the  British  goyemment^  aban* 
doned  by  its  late  fupports,  would  be  left  poor, 
defiitute,  and  impotent. 

Once  more;  bad  it  required  many  words^  ot 
any  reftarch,  to  difprove  fuch  arguments^  they 
would  probably  have  been  left  for  ever  unah^ 
fwered«  But  as  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  period 
to  which  his  prediflions  refer^  we  may  pafs  fen-^ 
tence  in  a  few  words  upon  the  principles  that  gave 
Urthtothemi. 

-If  Mr.  Hauterive  be  right  in  his  oonftru<^io& 
of  thepower  of  the  Englifh  government,  the  peaco 
muft  have  put  an  end  to  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
fince  the  credit  of  the  Britifh  minifter  mull  have 
expired  on  the  i&  of  October  iSoi^  with  all  tfao 
caiifes  which  till  then  fupported  it.  He  has 
explicitly  declared,  that  it  never  could  ^^  fiur^ 
tive  that  day,  which  would  difpel  ihtfafih/tathns 
produced  hy  ihe  dangers  and  alarm  </  th^  Wir^ 
4  •  Thea 
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1%M  i)m  ^fifcpi  of  credit  will  neceflarily  be  al« 
tef€4;  thft  new  bafis  upon  which  it  will  &di  to 
cflablifli  itkXfs  will  be  more  conducive  to  the  ge- 
oenil  welfiire^  but  will  cca£b  to  fiipport  the  publie 
tittafary/- 

Thus  peace  is  the  experiment  which  was  to 
yerify  or  difprove  his  hypothelis  ;  we  have  now 
been  at  peace  nearly  eight  mpnths*,  apd  his 
whole  fyftem  crumbles  into  atoms  beneath  the 
evidence  of  esiperience.  If  the  phenomena  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  explain^  have  exifled^ 
9nd  continue  to  cxift  when  the  caufes  have  long 
ceaied  to  which  he  refers  them,  we  muft  conclude 
that  he  has  not  known^  or  has  not  difclofedj  the 
true  iburoes  and  foundation  of  their  being. 

It  IS  unneceflary  to  fay  more  on  this  fubje A ; 
we  have  brought  the  quefiion  to  a  point  where 
every  man  may  immediately  decide  upon  It.  The 
Britilh  financial  operations  of  the  prefcnt  year 
inuil  be  known  to  a  writer  accuflomed  to  watch 

^  Siaee  iSoj* 

f3  the 
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(he  Engliji  hudgeis*  fo  attentively ;  and  we  mlghi 
tiierefore  fairly  leave  it  to  himfelf  to  pronounce 
betv^een  us.  The  public  power  of  Great  Britain 
18  not  the  artificial  machine  he  has  defcribed ;  it 
is  folid  and  fecure  beyond  that  of  any  nation  in 
the  worlds  France^  furely,  not  excepted -f. 

We 

♦  Vide  AppendU,  No.  III. 

f  It  is  fcarcely  credible  that  Hauterive  fhould  have  ven- 
tured to  compare  the  future  profpeds  of  France  with  thofe  of 
£ngland,  on  the  grouad  of  public  credit ;  and  that  he  ihould 
liavf  given  the  preference  to  the  former,  becaufe,  fays  he, 
^  her  national  debt  is  a  burden  of  3,000,000  fierling  only, 
and  one  half  of  that  infills  of  annuities*"  He  ihuuld  have 
added;  This  is  not  what  ihe  imes^  but  what  (he  has  agreed 
to  pay ;  and  the  violation  of  public  fiaith,  which  reduced  her 
gnaataJ  chaige  to  this  fum  of  3,000^000  (lerling,  added  much 
mpre  to  its  real  ,weight  than  it  took  from  its  nominal  value. 
It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  aflert,  that  the  French  national 
debt,  at  the  highefi  piich  to  which  it  ever  attained,  would  be 
a  more  eafy  burden  now,  if  it  liad  been  faithfully  maintained, 
than  is  the  poniparatively  fmall  fum  which  remains  of  it ;  but 
every  perfon  who  coniiders  the  n^lture  of  public  credit  will 
aUow  it  to  be  trvie.  It  is  by  the  violation  of  its  engagements, 
by  the  breach  of  public  faith,  that  a  government  contracts  the 
moft  intolerable  burdens,  and  dries  up  the  moft  plentiful  re« 
fources;  and  that  of  France  might  fupport  and  provide  for  a 
debt  five  time»  as  great  as  what  fhe  now  acknowledges,  with 
infinitely  greater  eafe,  if  fhe  had  not  fported  with  the  con^- 
dence  of  her  creditors.  The  annual  charge  of  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  is  about  2», 500,000/. ;  and  it  will  not 
1^  denied|   that  Ihe-difcbai^es  this  with  lefs  difficulty  and 

preiTur^ 
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Wc  have  thus  refuted  two  pofitions  on  which 
our  Author  values  himfelf  very  much^  and  to 
cflablilh  which,  is  among  the  primary  objeds  of 
his  defign.  We  have  extorted  from  himfelf  the 
proofs  we  wanted  to  ihow^  that  the  comm^^ey  re'- 

preflbre  than  the  French  do  their  3,000,000/. .-  but  had  (he 
only  violated  her  engagements  in  a  fingle  inftance,  had  (he 
defrauded  her  mod  in(igi)ificant  creditor  of  the  moil  trifling 
claims,  (he  would  now,  perhaps,  be  labouring  under  all  tho 
financial  diftreffes  Of  France. 

I  cannot  help  fubmitting  the  following  (latement  to  my  readers; 
it  is  an  exa£t  account  of  the  liquidation  of  an  acknowledged  cbdm 
upon  the  French  government, 

Suppofe  the  claim  to  be  for  $0,000/.  toumois,  or  French  12* 
vres,  which,  according  to  the  fcaU  rf  d^eeiatkn^  may  be  af- 
certained  to  be  worth  9000,  Of  theft  90Q0  livres  one  third 
is  paid  in  rentes  provifotres^  a  fund  now  worth  about  48  per 
cent,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  paid  in  hons  deux  tiers^ 
another  fund,  worth,  according  to  the  laft  quotations,  2{  per 
cent,  or  50  fols  for  a  hundred  livres :  the  account  will  then 
fland  thus : 

3000  livres,  at  47I  «  48  per  cent  -        1440  livres. 

6000  ^ttp,  %\  per  cent.         ->.        ^  1 50  ditto. 

9000  1^90  livres. 

Thefe  rentes  prwiJUres  and  hms  deux  tiers  arc.  to  be  funded  in 
the  Tias  con/oUdes  (a  5  per  cent,  fiind,  now  worth  about  57  per 
cent.)  one  year  after  the  peace.  At  this  rate,  liquidated  claims 
on  the  French  government  ^re  worth  little  more  than  one  fixth 
of  their  nominal  value. 

The  claims  of  fereigneri^  •/  whatever  haUm^  m,  the  Britijt  ^ 
ipemmentj  are  ftiid  without  deduflim  of  a  Jmgle  farthing, 

f  4  "VmUfi^i^ 
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venues^  and  population  of  England^  have  not  been 
diminilhed  by  the  war  ;  and  that  her  public  power 
has  not  been  created  and  fupported  by  it. 

But  when  we  fay  that  the  war  has  not  produced 
the  efFeds  affigned  to  it  by  this  writer,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  we  do  not  wifli  to  be  fuppofed 
amoi)g  tl)e  number  of  thofe  who  conceive  it  to 
have  been  a  fource  of  proiperity  and  gain  to  this 
country.  Becaufe  England  has  flourilhed  during 
(I  ihould  fay,  notviithjanding)  tb^  war,  the  error 
has  fometimes  obtained^  that  fhe  adluallyprofpered 
BY  the  war :  an  opinion  which  has  been  lludioufly 
circulated  by  our  enemies  in  fupport  of  their  at* 
tempts  to  lay  all  the  miferies  and  blood(hcd  in 
Europe  to  our  charge,  by  perfuading  the  world 
that  we  continued  the  war  for  our  commercial  in- 
terefifi.  No;  while  the  proofs  are  numberkfij 
that  the  general  welfare  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  rapidly  promoted  even  in  this  period  of  dif* 
;Ulrous  hofiility ;  the  arguments  are  likewife  irre« 
£fiible  by  which  it  is  maintained  that  it  muO: 
have  tended  to  impair  it.  That  it  has  not  been 
impaired^  that  it  has  adually  increafed^  is^^  be- 
caufe 
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caole  the  principle  of  its  growth  has  proved  fu* 
perior  to  the  caufes  that  cpunteradled  it ;  but 
tbofe  caufes  have  neverthelefs  had  their  efie^  $ 
and  great  as  we  now  are,  we  muA  have  been 
much  greater  if  they  had  never  exifted. 

■  Laetis  hunc  numina  rebus, 
Crefcendi  pofuere  moduoi* 

But  if  any  man  be  difpofed  to  lament  this  lofs 
of  the  opportunity  of  gain,  and  to  regret  the  part 
we  have  taken  in  the  war ;  let  him  for  a  moment 
confider  the  objedls  we  have  fecured,  and  the 
dangers  we  have  avoided.  Let  him,  while  the 
remembrance  of  what  is  pad  is  yet  frelh  in  his 
mind,  retrace  the  laft  ten  years  of  llie  hidories 
of  France  and  England ;  let  him  con  trad  the 
prefent  Htuation,  and  compare  the  future  profpe^s 
of  the  two  countries;  and  he  will  hardly  fail  to 
fet  a  juft  value  upon  the  veflcl  which  has  wea- 
thered fuch  a  ftorm,  and  the  wifdom  which  has 
guided  the  helm.  The  alarm  that  has  fo  long 
agitated  every  member  of  fociety,  who  could  or 
would  appreciate  the  bleilings  of  law  and  order^ 
bas  now^  in  part^  fubiided ;  ajad  we  are  left  at 

liberty 
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^  liberty  tp  contemplate  the  awful  cffc<Ss  of  the 
tempeft  we  have  happily  efcaped.  Unwilling  to 
infult  our  neighbours  with  our  pity,  we  cannot, 
however,  fupprefs  the  ligh  which  the  fpec^acle  of 
their  ruin  muft  draw  from  every  philanthropic 
breaft,  whatever  its  political  affc6tions  or  opi- 
nions. Whoever  ferioufly  confiders  the  prefent 
ftate  of  France,  the  morals,  the  habits,  the  focial 
and  political  exiflcnce  of  her  altered  fonis, 

Prsetcritique  mcmor  flebit,  metueiifquc  fiituri. 

The  boafled  regeneration  of  philofophic  France 
has  produced  a  civil  and  political  nondefcript, 
whofe  infancy  has  been  marked  by  the  extremes 
of  external  violence  and  internal  corruption ; 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  if  its  progrefs  and  ma- 
turity will  be  more  compatible  with  the  fafetjr 
and  tranquillity  of  the  world. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  obferva- 
tions,  to  point  out  the  inconlifleney  and  abfur- 
dity  of  fome  of  Mr.  Hauterive*s  principal  attacks 
upon  this  country.  I  muft  now  refign  him  to 
abler   hands.    Mr.   Gentz,  in  his  Defence  of 

Europe. 
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Europe^  has  undertaken  a  much  more  elaborate 
refutation  of  his  doArines ;  and  I  truft  it  will  be. 
owned  that  he  has  eftabliihed  the  reverfe  of  what 
is  fet  forth  in  the  Efat  de  la  France.  I  need  fay 
nothing  of  the  abilities  of  M n  Gentz :  they  ate 
well  known  to  the  public  in  this  country,  by 
his  work  on  the  finances  and  refources  of  Great 
Britain  ;  a  work  whoib  intrinfic  merit  has  con* 
ferred  on  its  author  a  very  high  rank  among 
writers  on  the  fame  fubjcft,  but  which  excites  our 
admiration  in  a  fuperior  degree,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  circumftances  under  which  it  was  pro^ 
duced.  We  are  ailonifhed  that  a  native  of  Gcr« 
many,  at  a  diftance  from  all  the  fources  of  in- 
formation, and  unafliiled  by  a  fingle  work  of  any 
Value  in  his  own  language,  fhould  have  colledled 
fb  much  knowledge,  and  have  reafoned  fo  accu- 
rately, on  tho  wealth  and  refourpes  of  this  country, 
as  to  rival  the  very  bef^  productions  of  our  own 
on  a  fubged  immediately  belonging  to  ourielves, 

Mr.  Gentz  has  divided  the  following  work  into 
three  Plarts :  thetwofirft  will  be  found  interefting 
to  the  jgCDcral  politician ;  th^  laft  is  particularly 

<b 
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(fftQ^  E^iCk  reader.    The  firft  f^tt  trentA  of 
iht  ft»tf  of  Europe  before  t]»e  Frepch  revplu- 
(IPA;  the  fecpnd  tjcfcribes  ti)jB  effpa?  of  th*| 
f  reot,  nod  the  eaqditic^  tp  ^bich  the  continent 
tmfi  been  left  by  the  war  tQ  which  it  gave  rife; 
fad  the  third  is  a  diilertatlon  on  the  prefp nt  rela- 
tlMS  of  France  to  her  friend^  and  enepiies.    The 
fatArth  chapter  of  this  l^fl  divifion  is  gn  inquiry 
Iflt^  the  cowpUunts  which  have  been  fo  generally 
«0^  f^  loqdly  urged  on  the  coQtinpnt  againfi; 
wba^  has  been  ilrangely  called  the  ^^  commer^ 
ciftl  tyranny  of  the  ^ngUih/*    Mr.  Geotz  has 
hm^  displayed  the  falfehood  pf  the  ojHBions  con- 
cerning  the  n^tyre  and  origin  of  pur  commercial 
iiiperiority^  which  have  been  induftrioully  circu? 
fated  by  our  rivals^  and  too  eafily  adopted  by 
ignmrance  or  imvy  among  th^  nations  ^om  it 
WM  ifiiended  to  excite  againft  us*    It  will  not  bt 
dtenied,  that  a  refutation  of  &ich  opini^s  is  bigbl^ 
impoiiaat  to  our  interefis ;  and  it  13  obvious  that 
the  arguments  on  our  fide  mud  in  this  cafe  ac* 
q«Me  coiifi4erable  weight  from  the  country  and 
diaiailttr  of  the  perfon  who  has  undert^Jcen  the 
cauie  of  <Tt)th  and  jufticew    It  muft  be  remem^ 

bered 
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bered  that  it  is  a  Prujftan  writer^  entirely  wicon- 
ueBed  with  Engl^nd^  and  unbialTed  by  national 
prejudice^  or  views  of  party,  who  vindicates  the 
charader  of  Great  Britain,  and  expofes  the  folly 
of  regarding  her  wealth  and  power  as  detrimen* 
tal  to  the  profperity,  and  incompatible  with  (he 
fecurity  of  the  reft  of  Europe. 

With  refpe6l  to  the  tranflation  itfelf,  the  defitte 
of  rendering  my  Author  with  fidelity  muft  be  my 
apology  for  many  of  the  defed^s  that  will  be 
found  in  it.  As  firength  of  argument  is  xQore 
looked  for  than  elegance  of  ftyle  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  I  may  entreat  pardon  for  the  Germanifins 
iKrhich,  I  fear,  too  frequently  occur  in  this  £ng« 
lifli  verfion  of  Mr.  Gentz's  work. 

London,  May  i8o2. 
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CONVENTION  letween  his  Britannic  Majejly  and 
the  Emperor  of  Buffia,  Jigned  at  St.  Peterjburgh  tlie 
i\thJune  i8oi. 

Jn  the  Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 

The  mutual  defire  of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
his  Majefty  'the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias,  being  not 
only  to  come  to  an  underftanding  between  themfelves 
with  refpeft  to  the  differences  which  have  lately  inter- 
rupted the  good  underftanding  and  friendly  relations 
which  fubfifted  between  the  two  ftates;  but  alfo  to  pre- 
vent^ by  frank  and  precife  explanations  upon  the  navi- 
gation of  their  refpeftive  fubjefls,  the  renewal  of  fimi- 
lar  altercations  and  troubles  which  might  be  the  cdn- 
fequence  of  them  ;  and  the  common  obje£t  of  the  fo- 
licitude  of  their  faid  Majeftics  being  to  fettle,  as  foon 
as  can  be  done,  an  equitable  arrangement  of  thofe  dif- 
ferences, and  an  invariable  determination  of  their  prin- 
ciples upon  the  rights  of  neutrality,  in  their  application 
to  their  refpeflive  monarchies,  in  order  to  unite  more 
clofely  the  ties  of  friendfhip  and  good  inlercourfe,  of 
which  they  acknowledge  the  utility  and  ihe  benefits, 

have 
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have  named  and  chofen  for  their  plenipotentiaries^  ntd 
his  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Alleyne  Lord  Baron  St.  Helen's, 
his  faid  Majefty's  Privy  Coanfelior,  and  his  Ambafladof 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majefty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias;  and  his  Majefty  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Ruflias,  Sieur  Nikita  Count  de  Panin, 
his  Privy  Counfellor,  Minifter  of  State  for  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  Affairs,  prefent  Chamberlain,  Knight 
Grand  Crofs  of  the  orders  of  St.  Alexander  Newfky^ 
and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  firft  clafs;  of  that  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand, and  of  Merit,  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  of  St. 
Lazarus ;  who,  after  having  communicated  their  re* 
fpeSive  full  powers,  and  found  them  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  points  and 
Articles : 

ARTICLE  I. 

There  (hall  be  hereafter  between  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty and  his  Imperial  Majefty  of  all  tlie  Huffias,  their 
iubjeSs,  the  ftates  and  countries  under  their  dominion^ 
good  and  unalterable  fricndfhip  and  underftanding; 
and  all  the  political,  commercial,  and  other  relations 
o^  common  utility  between  the  rcfpe6tive  fubj efts,  (hall 
fubiift  as  formerly,  without  their  being  difturbed  or 
troubled  in  any  manner  whatever. 

ARTICLE    II. 

HisBritannicMajcftyand  the  Emperor  of  all  theRuffias 
declare,  that  they  will  watch  over  the  moft  rigorous  ex- 
ecution of  the  prohibitions  againft  the  trade  of  contra- 
band 
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bahd  of  their  fubjefts  with  the  enemies  of  either  ($f  the 
high  contra£ting  parties* 

AKTICLB  III. 

His  Britannic  Majefiy,  and  his  Imperial  Maje/ly  of  all 
the  Ruffias^  having  refolved  to  place  under  a  fufficient 
fafeguard  the  freedom  of  commerce  and.  navigation  of 
their  AibjeAs,  in  cafe  one  of  them  fla^ll  ^e  at  war^ 
whilft  the  other  (hall  be  neuter^  have  agireed  i-^ 

1.  That  the  (hips  of  the  neutral  power  may  navigate 
freely  to  the  ports,  and  upon  the  coafts  of  the  nations  at 
war/ 

2.  That  the  etfeftS  embarked  on  tpapd  neutral  fliips 
(hall  'be  free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war^ 
and  of  enemy's  property ;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  com  \ 
prife  under  the  denomination  of  the  latter,  the  merchan* 
Idife  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  nianufafture  of  the 
countries  at  war,  which  fliould  have  been  'acquired  by 
the  fubjeftd  of  the  neutfal  power,  and  fliouId  be  tranf-* 
{)Ort&d  for  their  account,  which  mcrchandife  cannot  be 
excepted  in  any  cafe  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the 

.  ilag  of  the  faid  power, 

3«  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  mif- 
underftandirtg  of  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  con- 
traband of  war,  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  his  Impe- 
rial Majefty  of  all  the  Ruffias,  declare,  conformably 
to  tW  iiih  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded between  the  two  crowns  on  the  loth  (21  ft) 
February  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as  fuch  the 
'    ••  g  following 
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foUowiDg articles  only;  TiE«-«^8niioaf^  iBorUfi^  £rr'^ 
arms^  piftok,  bombs^  grenaclesj  ballsj  bulleu^  firelocks^ 
fiint»,  matches^  gunpowder^  faltpetre^  fulphur,  cui- 
rafles^  pikes^  fwords^  Iword^beks,  knapfacks^  faddle9 
and  bridles ;  excepting,  however^  the  quanttty  of  the 
fatd  attictes  which  may  be  rtcceflaty  for  the  defence  of 
the  ihip,  ^  6f  thofe  who  compofc  the  crfew;  and  all 
other  articles ^'baiev(?r  Aot  enumerated  here  (hall  not 
bb  teputed  v^art^^  and  fkaval  ilores^  not  be  fiibje^  ta 
confifcatidit,  and  of  6oUffe  ftall  pais  freely,  without 
being  fubje£led  to  the  fmalleft  difficulty^  unlefs  they  be 
eonficlered  ed'edly's  property  in  the  fenfe  above  fpecified* 
h  is  alio  agreed,  that  that  which  is  ftipulated  in  the 
prefeni  article  (hall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  particular 
ftipulations  of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  other 
powers,  by  which  articles  of  a  fimHar  kixui  flioHld  be 
referved,  prohibited,  or  permitted,. 

4.  lliat  in  order  to  determine  what  ebaraAerizea  a 
blockaded  port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  to  a 
port  where  there  is^  by  the  difpofitionc  of  the  power 
which  attacks  it  with  ihips  ftationar}',  or  fu£eiently 
near,  an  evident  dangier  in  entering* 

5«  That  'the  (hips  of  the  neural  power  (hall  not  be 
ftopped  bnt  upon  juft  caufes  and  evident  fa6b :  that 
they  be  tried  without  delay,  and  that  the  pcoceeiling 
be  always  uniform,  prompt,  and  legdv 

In  order  the  better  to  enfiire  the  refpeAdue  to  Ihefr 
fiipulations,  diftated  by  the  fincere  defire  of  conciliating;^ 
every  iotereft/  and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  theif  nprighi* 

aefft 
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Mfr  and  lovt  of  juftice,  the  higli  oontlPiiding  particl 
inter  hert  into  the  tnoft  forma)  eo^ftgement  to  rcocv 
the  fevered  prohibitioiiB  to  their  eflptatnat  whether  of 
Ihips  of  war  or  merchantmen^  to  take^  keep,  or  eon* 
«eal  an  bond  ilmi  ftips^  any  of  the  a/ticles  which^ 
in  tbJB  terms  of  the  prtfent  eoDven(k>n^  may  be  rcputal 
fi6Qtrabatid»  and  refpeftWely  to  take  care  of  the  eze^ 
etrfion  of  the  oHders  which  they  fltftll  have  publiflied  ta 
ihrir  admirdtlei^  nd  wherever  k  Quik  be  Beoeilkry. 
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tilt  Wo  high  oontra^ing  partiei^  wi(hlng  alio  to 
ff^veiit  all  :fiibjeA  of  difienfion  in  future  by  limiting 
the  right  of  leareh  of  fatrchant  (hips  going  umkroo^*^ 
9oy  fo  thofe  ealoB  ooly^  in  which  the  belligertfnt  power 
m\^  expe^i^ce  a  real  prgudiee  by  the  albufe  of  the 
fiettir  Al  Hag,  have  i^ed> 

x«  That  the  right  of  fearching  merchant  {hips  be« 
tonging  to  the  iubjeds  of  one  of  the  contrading  powers, 
and  navigated  under  convoy  of  a  (hip  of  war  of  the  faid 
fCfwtVy  (ball  only  be  e«ercifed  by  (hips  of  war  of  the 
hdHgerent  party,  and  ftall  never  extend  to  letters  of 
srarqne,  privateers,  or  other  veflels,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  royal  or  irapertal  fleet  of  their  Majefties, 
tKit  which  their  fufajedn  ibaH  have  fitted  out  for  war. 

±.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  merchant  fliips  be» 
longing  to  the  fubjefts  of  one  of  the  contra&ing  fove- 
l^^gns,  which  (hall  be  deftined  to  fail  under  convoy  of  a 
flitp  of  war,  Ihall  be  required,  before  they  receive  their 

o  a  failing 
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falling  order^'  >ta^  produce  to  the  comman'dcfr  of  Ibt 
conToy^  their  paiiports  and  certificates,  or  fea  lettertj^ 
In  the  form  annexed  to  the  ptt&fent  treaty. 

o*         ....     .    .  ■; 

.  3*  That  when  fach  (hipof  wiar,  having  under  convof 
merchant  ffaipr,  ihall  be  nret  with  by  a  (hip  or  ihip6  of 
^ar  of  the  other  contra^ing  partyy  who  (Hall  then  be 
in  a  ftate  of  war,  in  order- to  avoid  all  diforder^  they 
ihall  keep  out'  of  cannon  ihot,  unlefa  the  ftate  of  %ht 
fea,  or  the  place  of  meeting,  render  a  nearer  approach 
neceffary ;  and  the  commander  of  the  fliip  of  the  bel- 
ligerent power  (hall  fend  a  boat  bn  board  the  convoy, 
w^h^re  they  ihall.  proceed  reciprocally  to  the  verificptfion 
of  the  papers  and  certificates  that  s^re  to  ,pt^vc  on  opf 
part,  that.the  fhip  of  war  is  authorized  to  take  under 
its  efcort  fuch  gr  fuch  merchant  ihips  of  its  nation 
Jadefi  with  fuch  a  cargo,  and  for  fuch  a  port  *  on  thf 
other  part,  that  the  fhip  of  war  of  th^  belligerent  parly 
belongs  to  the  royal  or  imperial  fleet  of  their  Majefties. 

4*  This  verification  made>  no  fearch  (hall  take  place^ 
if  the  papers  are  found  in  form,  and  if  there  exifls  n^ 
.good  motive  for  fufpicion.  In  the  contrary  cafe,  the 
commanciler  of  the  neutral  fliip  of  war  (being  duly  re^ 
quired  thereto  by  the  commander  of  the  ihip  or  flup^ 
of  war  of  the  belligerent  power)  is  to  bring  to  and  de« 
tain  bis  convoy  during  the  time  neceffary  for  the  fearck 
of  the  fhips  which  compofe  it,  and  he  fhall  have  the 
faculty  of  naming  and  delegating  one  or  moreofficers 
to  aflifl  at  the  fearch  of  the  faid  fliips,  which  fhall  b( 
done  in  his  preienceon  board  each  merchant  fhip^  con* 

jointly 
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jmlly  with  one  or  More  ofBcers  apponited  by  the  com*:' 
inander  of  the  (hip  of  the  belligerent  party, 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  commander  of  th&  (hip  or: 
Ihips  of  the  power  at  war,  having  examined  the  papers 
found  on  boards  and  having  interrogated  the  mafter  and 
ercw  of  the  (hip,  (hall  fee  juft  and  fufficient  reafon  to 
detain  the  merchant  (hip,  in  order  to  proceed  to  an  ul- 
terior  (earch,  he  (hall  noti(y  fuch  intention  to  the  com-* 
mander  of  the  convoy,  who  (hall  have  the  power  to 
order  an  oflScer  to  remain  en  board  the  (hip  thus  de- 
tained, and  to  affift  at  the  examination  of  the  caufe  6f 
her  detention.  The  merchant  (hip  (hall  be  carried  im- 
mediately to  the  neareft  andmoft  convenient  port  be. 
longing  to  the  belligerent  power,  and  the  ulterior  fearch 
iball  be  carried  on  with  all  poffible  diligence. 


JiRTICLB    V. 

-r*it  IS  in  like  manner  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant 
(hip  thus  convoyed  (hould  be  detained  without  ju(l  and 
fufiicient  caufe,  the  commander  of  the  (hip  or  (hips  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  power  (liall  not  only  be  bound  to 
make  to  the  owners  of  the  (hip  and  of  the  cargo,  a  full 
and  perfeft  compenfation  for  all  the  lofles,  expenfes, 
daros^s,  and  cofis,  opcafioned  by  fuch  detention,  but 
-ihall  moreover  undergo  an  ulterior  puni(hment  for  every 
a&  of  violence  or  other  fault  which  he  may  have  com- 
jhitted,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  may  require. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  convoying  ftiip  (hall  not  be  per- 
mitted, under  any  pretext  whatfoever,  to  refift  by  force 
the  detention  of  the  merchant  (hip  or  (hips  by  the  fliip 
^  •  s  Q  'I  or 
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which  the  commmkr  of  »  j(bip  of  wAr  witfi  cootqjt 
18  not  bound  to  obferve  towards  letters  of  marque  aiu^ 
privatteif. 

Thf  high  contraAing  parties  (ball  give  pitciCe  aBCJ 

efficacious  orders^  that  the  judgmtets  upon  priaes  made 

at  fea  ihall  be  oonformable  with  the  rubs  of  the  mbft 

faa&  juftice  and  equity  f  that  they  fliall  be  giTtn  by 

judges  above  fufpidon^  and  who  Ihall  not  be  interefted 

in  the  affair  in  queftion.  The  governaMnt  of  the  ftfpea- 

tive  dates  (hall  lake  care  that  the  faid  decifioos  (hall  be 

fpeedily  and  duly  executed^  according  to  the  forma  pre* 

Icribed,    And  in  cafe  of  an  unfounded  detention,  ot 

other  contravention  to  the  regulations  (Upulated  by  the 

prefent  article,  the  owners  of  fuch  (hip  and  ciargo  (hal} 

be  allowed  damages  proportioned  to  the  lob  occafioned 

ihereby.    The  rules  to  obferve  for  thefe  damages,'  an4 

^r  the  cafe  of  unfounded  detention^  as  alfo  the  pifn- 

eiples  to  follow  for  the  puqpofe  of  accelerating  the  pro^ 

tt($p  fliall  be  the  matter  of  additional  articles,  whic& 

the  eontra&ing'  perties  agriee  to  (^Ule  betweoi  them^ 

•imd  which  (hall  bkvt  *tbe  fame  force  and  vsi|idity  as  H, 

they  were  infeitod  iik  the  prefent  aft.  *  Tor  this  efffi6^ 

their  Briunnib^and  loiperiai  Mkjeilte*  mutually  engsga 

to  put  their  hadd  to  the  fahilary  work,'  which  may  ferve 

.  for  thef  completion  of  thefe  ftipulations,  'and  to  ebm« 

inunicate  to  each  other;  witbooi  d^Uy,  the  views  which 

may  be  fuggefted  to  them  by  their  equal  ilbficitude  Uk 

prt9paX  tbfl^jff^^^  '         ' 
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To  obvttte  t1!  the  inconvcQiencles  which  teay  arife 
frotn  the  bjftd  faith  of  thofe  who  avail  thetnfi^lves  of  the 
Hag  of  a  nation  without  bdonging  to  tt^  it  is  agreed  to 
cftabliih  for  an  inviolable  rule,  that  any  veflbl  whatever^ 
in  order  to  be  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  cottntry, 
the  flag  of  which  it  carries^  muft  have  on  board  the 
'captain  of  the  fliip,  and  one  half  of  the  crew  of  the 
peo]de  of  that  country,  and  the  papers  and  pafTports  im 
due  and  perfeft  form  ;  but  every  veflel  which  fhall  not 
obferve  this  rule,  and  which  fhall  infringe  the  ordi* 
nances  publifhed  on  that  head,  fhall  lofe  all  rights  to  the 
pioteftion  of  the  contracting  powers. 

ABTICW  vxw. 
mS^  priDctpIeff  and  n^eafMres  adppled  by  the  prefent 
a&  (hall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  m^ritiipe  wars  ii| 
which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilftv 
Itbfi  other  remains  neutral.  Thefe  ftipulati^n^  (hall  in 
42onfequeaq^  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  ih$ill  ferv^ 
for  a  conAaot  ml^  to  the  contr^^ingppw^r^  in  n^atters 
of  commerce  and  navigation* 

A&TICLB    IX« 

His  Majefly  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  Majefty 
the  King  of  Sweden,  (ball  4)e  immediately  invited  by 
his  Imperial  Majefiy,  in  the  name  of  the  two  contra^):- 
ing  parties,  to  accede  to  the  prefent  Convention,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  renew  and  confirm  their  refpeftive 
treaties  of  commerce  with  his  Britannic  Majedy ;  and 
g  4  hi? 
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his  faid  Majefiy  engages^  by  ads  which  fhall  have  efU- 
blifbed  that  agreement,  to  reikder  and  refiore  to  each  of 
tbefe  powers  all  the  prizes  that  have  been  taken  fipom 
them^  as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  undar  their 
dominion,  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
bis  Britannic  Majefty  fince  the  rupture,  in  the  fta^  in 
which  thofe  pofleffions  were  found  at  the  peripd  at 
which  the  troops  of  bis  Britannic  Majeily  entered  them. 
The  orilers  of  his  faid  Majefty  for  the  rellitution  of  tbofe 
prizes  and  conquefls,  ihaU  be  immediately  expedited 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  a£ts  by 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  (hall  accede  to  the  prefent 
treaty, 

ARTICLE    X. 

The  prefent  convention  Ihall  be  ratified  by  the  two 
contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  it 
St.  Peterfbnrgh  in  the  fpace  of  twp  months  at  furtbeft, 
from  th^  day  of  the  fignature. 

In  ikith  of  which  the  refpe£iive  plenipotentiaries  have 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfeftly  fimilar, 
figned  with  their  hands,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of 
their  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Pone  at  St.  Peterfburgh  the  iV  June  1801, 

(L.  S.)  St.  Helens. 

(L*  SO  N.  C^  DE  Panin. 


formula 
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*B)mmla  of  the  Pqffports  and  Sea  Letterswhich  im  lb 
le  delivered  in  the  refpeSHve  Admiralties  of  the  States 
of  the  High  Qmtra&tng  Parties^  to  the  Ships  and 
Vejfels  which  JhaU  fail  from  them,  conformable  19 
Article  IV.  of  the  prefent  Treaty. 
Be  it  known  that  we  have  given  leave  and  permifiion 
to  N         J  of  the  city  or  pUce  of  N— — ,  mailer  and 

condudor  ofthe  (hipN ,  belonging  to  N ,  of  the 

port  of  N— — ,  of tons  or  thereabouts,  now  lyingia 

the  port  or  harbour  of  N— — ,  to  fail  from  thence  to 

N ,  laden  with  N ,  on  account  of  N ,  after 

the  faid  (hip  ihail  have  been  vifited  before  its  departure  in 
the  ufual  manner  by  the  officers  appointed  for  that  pur* 
pofe;  and  the  &id  N  ,  orfucb  other  as  (hall  be  vefted 
with  powers  to  replace  him,  (hall  be  obliged  to  produce 
in  every  port  or  harbour  which  he  fliall  enter  with  the  faid 
veilel  to  the  officers  of  the  place,  the  prefent  licenfe^  and 

to  carry  the  flag  of  N ,  during  his  voyage. 

In  faith  of  which^  &c. 


FlltST   SEPARATE   ARTICI<P. 

The  pure  and  magnanimous  intentions  of  his  Majedy 
th^  £mperor  of  all  the  Ruflias  having  already  induced 
him  to  reftore  the  veflels  and  goods  of  Britifli  fubjeAs, 
which  had  been  fequeftered  in  Ruilia,  his  faid  Majefty 
confirms  thatdifpofition  in  its  whole  extent;  and  his  Bri- 
tannic Majeily  engages  bimfelf  alfo  to  give  immediate 
orders  for  taking  off  all  fequcftration  laid  upon  the  Ruf-** 
£an,  Danifh,  andSwedifh  properties,  detained  in  Englifh 
ports  J  and  to  prove  ftiil  more  his  fincere  defire  to  termi- 
nate amicably  the  differences  which  bav^  arifex^  between 

Great 
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llftti  Ifitaki  ittd  the  nortbom  Courtfl,  wd  in  oiSltr thti 
BO  oew  ipcident  may  threw  obfttckt  in  the  way  of  this 
Uutajry  work^  bif  AriUnnicMajefty  binds  hjuuielf  to  giva 
•rdnra  to  the  ooomundan  of  his  forces  fay  land  ai^d  .fea» 
that  the  armiftice  now  (ubjfifting  with  the  Couru  of  Den<^ 
inark  and  Swivljao  fliall  be  pmlonged  &>r  a  term  of  three 
tttonths  from  the  dat^  of  this  day ;  and  his  Majefty  ills 
Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias,  guided  by  the  fame  motives^ 
underukes,  in  the  name  of  his  allies,  to  have  thia  armii* 
ftice  maintained  during  tl^e  faid  term. 

This  feparate  article  fliall  havie  the  fame  foree  and  va^ 
lidity  as  if  it  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  the  Treatjr 
figned  this  day ;  and  the  ratj^cations  thereqf  #^U  be  exf* 
efaanged  at  the  fame  time. 

In  faith  of  which,  ^he  refpeiftive  plenipotentiaries  have 
caufed.to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfedly  fimtlar^ 
figned  with  their  hands,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  St.. Peter/burgh,  ^June  i8ot. 

(L.  S.)        8t.  Hblbms. 

(L.  S.)    ^       N-   O^    DB  P>INIK. 


aBCOVD   8EVA11ATB  ARTICLE. 

Thb  differences  and  mifunderftandings  which  fubfified 
between  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majefty  the  Ejnperor 
of  all  the  Ruffias,  being  thus  terminated,  and  the  precaur 
tiotis  taken  by  the  prefent  Convention  not  giving  farther 

room 
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IWfai  toftfr  thilllMy  CM  in  fkUHBittoriilbe  li«rmony 
ted  good  iinderftaiiding  wbidi  the  two  high  contra6tfaig 
ptrties  have  al  hmxt  tpcoofelidate^  their  faid  M^eOica 
(Boafirni  aMw,  l>]r  the  prefent  Convtntion,  the  treaty  of 
CDininarce  of  tl^e  lotb  Febniary  (at)  1797,  ^^  which 
aU  tile  ftipulationa  aia  ben  citod^  to  be  maintaiiied  19 
ihnr  whak  eatnt, 

Tbia  fisptftta  artieia  fliali  bave  (he  fillip  fbrca  andl  va<« 
Udity  aa  if  It  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  the  TreatjT 
figned  this  day ;  and  the  ratifications  thereof  (ball  b^  / 
eacbanged  at  tbe  fame  time. 

Ill  faitb  of  whieb  the  refpeftive  plenipotentiaries  have 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfeftly  fimilarj^ 
figned  with  their  bands,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Sl  Peterfburgfa'  the  tV  Jui^e  i8of , 

(L.  SO        St.  Helens. 

(L.  SO        N.  O^.  DB  PANiir, 


DBCLARATIOir. 

4.tiTliouoH  the  magnanimous  intention  of  bis  Impe« 
rial  Majefiy  of  all  the  Ruffias  to  do  fail  and  entire  juftice 
to  thofe  Brttifh  fubjeds  who  have  fufiered  loflVs  daring 
tbe  troubles  which  have  di(lui4>ed  the  good  intelligence 
between  bis  empire  and  Great  Britain,  be  already  proved 
hy  fads,  bis  Imperial  Majefty,  confulting  folely  hia 
goad  faith,  has  moreover  authorized  the  underfigned 
plenipotentiary  to  declare^  >as  he  does  declare  by  thefe 
jirefents: 

^'That 
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\  -^  Thai  an  the  Ifaips,  the  tnerchandifey  md^th^  /pnM 
yerty  of.Briiifli  fubje£b,  which  had  beea  fequeftrated 
duriog  the  \iR  reign  in  Ruffia,  ihali  not  (ynly^iie  faith* 
fiillj/Mrcftored  to  the  faid  Britifli  fubjefts,  or  to  their 
«gent«,  Ixit  alfo  that  for  the  efie&s  which  may  have  been 
^ieaated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impoffible  foe 
them  to  be  reftored  in  kind,  a  fuitable  equivalent  ihaU 
be  granted  to  the  proprietors,  which  equivalent  (hall 
bf  bereafter  determined  according  to  the  rides  of 
•%uity.'' 

In  faith  of  which,  we,  plenipotentiary  of  his  Im per  ia| 
Majefty  of  all  the  Ruflias,  have  figned  the  prefent  de- 
claration, and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  arms  ta  be 
f^ed  thereto.  ^ 

Dope  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  ^f  June  i8or. 

(L.  S^J  N.    C*.   DP   PANIif. 


No.  11. 


JDDITIONAL  ARTICLES  figned  at  Mo/cow  the 
-''^-itk  OQober  1801,  to  the  Convention  between  his  Ma* 
'   J?ffy  ^^^  ihe  Emperor  of  Ru^a,  concluded  at  St* 
Peterjiurgk  the  \^th  June  i8or. 

Whereas  by  the  vith  article  of  the.  Convention 
conclu(Jed  the  Vth  June  1801,  between  his  Britapnic 
^Majefty,  and  his  Iraperal  Majefty  of  all  the  Ruffles,  it 
was  ttipulated  that  the  two  high  contracting  partie^ 
Ihould  mutually  agree  on  ifome  additional  articles,  which 

ihould 
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4)i9ttld'^-the  fcgiilittiaDS  and  piineiples  to  b«  obTem^ 
«8  wiell  for  accdeoiting  Ihe  judicial  proceediugs  upoii 
jcapturea  iQm}e  at  fi^a^  as  for  tile  .damages  which  QxtmH 
be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  neutral  iCbips  and  cargoes,  kk 
cafes  of  unfounded  detention,  their  faid  Majefties  have 
named  and  authorized  fortli^purpofe,  viz,  his  Majefiy 
lhe*King  of'lb^  l^^nitpd  Kiiigdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Jr^land^  AUeyne.Lord  fi«rw  ^i.  Helens,  a  Pcerofttit 
iaid  Uniled  j^ingfk>lii»  oi^:  of  ;bx»  fwi  Majefty's  moft 
rboiiQurablf.i^rivyl  Gdv/aoil^Hri^  ^kAmbaiTadorfixtraon^ 
jdiwiv  mA  PI«iFB^wttftrx,«?AHsM«jcfty  the  Bmparor 
:of  all.thkrgaQiasj  find  bi^  Afajefty.  the  Eniptsrorof  ml 
the  Ruilias,  thjs  Si^ur  Alex|ii)4er  Prince  de  Kouiraki% 
his  Vice  Chancellor,  Actual  Privy  Counfellor,  Minifter 
of  the  Council  of  State,  A€l^'at  '<Jhamberlain,  Grand 
iafhaacdtJiQf 'ofrthe.Soveroigii  Order  o£St«  John  of  Jerilfa- 
lem,  aad^Kfi4gbt  of  the  lUfiian  Orders  of  St.  Andrew^ 
,of  St.  Alcyaoder  Ntwfty^  and.  of  St.  Anne  of  tiieFirib 
<:iafs|  of  Ibofe'of  Pruffia,  of  the  Black  and  Red:Kagles; 
<xf  thofe  of  ^Deoiiiiirk,  of  tjae  Danebrog,  and  dfxbe  Per-> 
it&  Union  i  and  Gijand.  Crofsi  of  the  Sovereign  Ordcrrf 
Si.  John  of.  J^ufalemlc'  a6d'l^0  Siedr  Vi<%or  Couht  ide 
J^oircbQub«y.,.b^B  Actual  FfiVy'Couafeilor^  MinUlerfer 
the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Senator,  ASual 
Chamberlain,  and  Kjiight  pftbi^  Orders  of  St.  Alexan- 
der 'Newflcy,  .ftf-St,  .Vladimir  of  the  Second  Clafs.;  and 
Qommander  of  tl^e  Sovereign,  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jert^ 
falem^  who,  ifi  virtue  of.lhcirxefpejSive  fuU  powers, 
ibaye  agreed  upon  the, foll.Q.wing  articles : 

1  In  cafe  of  unfounded  detentioh,  or  other  oontrarentieai 
of  the  efiaUifiied  regulations^  the  owners  of  the  TefTd  ati^ 
i  :  cargo 


imf'%  dcmarnige^  ptoporitonatt  to  tbd  Ms  tkef  AftH  h^M^ 
filAiflied,  luc«rdiiigio«lKfiitight€f  lliel«id(bi]^  Ud 

.  If  tht  mltfifteeft  ^  out  of  tht  higk  ^cttttfifi^  pst^ 
ths,  or  atty  other  peffcios  tecrtditftd  by  the  fint  to  thr 
MHgemtt  pMftr^  flk»ald  rMkovftrane  agtittft  tbe  fen*- 
Icoce  wbich  lliaU  li«f»  bMa  pftfM  l|y  tbt  mff^BtxPt 
WDM  of  admiralty  b^m  th6  faki  ««f|ttiti^  «^peal  ftiH 
lie  anode  in  Raffia,  to  die  Diitiftittg  Sokftte,  abd  hi  Oreai 
Brilab,  to  kta  Majefty'a  Privy  ConnciL 

AtmCLB  111. 

CafeAaH  be  token  on  botk  fides  ftntpolonity  to  a>< 
amine  ^i^bether  tbe  regulatiotia  a&d  pvecantioM  agreed 
upon  in  the  prefent  Coaveiiitoii  baee  bem  obferved, 
^biofa  (ba]I  be  done  with  aM  poiBble  difpatoh.  Tbe  tw6 
iugh  contra&ing  parlies  moneorer  motttally  ei^age  ta 
adopt  the  moft  efficacious  meafuMSj  m  order  ta  pre?eMt 
ike  fcDtenoes  of  tbeir  leveral  tribooale  nfpeding  cap* 
•inraa  made  at  fea  being  fabjeft  to  my  aimeeeflafydclay^ 

The  goods  in  litigation  cannot  be  fold  or  tmbaded  be« 
foitt  final  judgment^  withoot  an  urgent  and  real  neceffity^ 
tAich  {hall  have  becnproved  before  tbe  Court  of  Admi** 
ralty^  and  by  virtoe  of  a  commiffion  to  this  eflTeft;  and 
tbe  captors  (ball  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  remove 
^r  take  away  on  their  6vm  authority^  either  openly  or 
dandeftmely,  any  iMng  fiiam  a  vtflTd  fe  detained. 

3  Thefii 


llltie  acUitioual  articIeB^  makincfpart  of  theCoiiv^tu 
lion  figned  the  y  th  June  i8oi^  in  the  luunes  of  thti|' 
BriiaQaic  and  lo^wrial  Majefties/  ihall  have  the  fanne 
force  and  validity  as  if  tht^y  were  inferted  word  for  word 
in  the  faid  Convention^ 

In  witoefs  wbeiteof^  wie  the  underfignedy  funiiibed  with 
full  powers  of  their  faid  Ma|e(tie9,  have  fgned,  in  their 
nameS)  the  prefent  additional  articles^  and  have  a$Md 
the  feal  of  our  arms  thereto* 

Done  UlJbkovr,  die  Vth  O&xkm  x8oi« 

(L.  S.)      St.  Hblsns. 

(L; «.)      Le  Prince  de  KoimA»K. 

(L«  S%)      ]>  Comte  d4  KcTl«fiouBEr« 


DECLARATION  explanatory  of  the  Second  SeSiumr 
^tke  Tkirdjfi^de  4f  Iht  C^noentUm  €9nckuUdMi 
fetfftjburgh  the  ^ikJiaw  1801,  iettifeen  his  Majefig 
mdiheEnlperi^^R^fia^^^1^tUMtfmvihg^th 

In  t^der  to  prevent  any  idonbt  of  inifimderftandin^ 
with  regard  to  the  contema  of  |be  Iboond  ftftion  of  the 
third  artideof  the  Convention oonokidad the  tV^  June 
1801,  between  his  Britaanit  Majefty,  and  his  Migeftjr 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias»  the  iaid  high  cootniAv 
ing  parties  have  agreed  and  declare^  that  the  freedoA  of 
aommerce  and  navigalion  gvanttfl  by  the  ftid  artiek 

IP 
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to  the  ftibjefts  of  a  nedtral  power,  does  not  autbofize 
them  to  carry,  in  time  of  war,  the  produce  or  merchan-^ 
diffc  of  the  colonies  of  the  belligerent  power  difeft  to 
the  •  coAtTrtciital  poffeffions,  nor  vice  4}erjhy  from  the 
mother-country  to  the  enemies'  '^olonres ;  but'  that  thd 
laid  fubje^s  are  however  to  enjoy  the  fame  advantages 
and  ftcWitiesift  thi^  comtrterce  as  are  enjoyed'  by  the 
snoft  favioiired  hatiotis,'  and  efpecially  by  the  United 
Stateaf  of  America. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we,  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
faid  Maje^es^.have  fignedtjieprefcQtdeclarationj  tod 
have  affixed  the  feal  of  our  arms  thereto. 

At  Mofcow,.  the  %Vtt^ Prober  i8oi.  : 
, '  .  .  ]<      (Lf  S  )      St*  Hblens-.  . 

(L.  S,)       Le  Prince  de  Kourakijn. 

(L.  S.)       Le  Compte  de  KoTSCHOUBEr^ 


ACT  iff  ACCESSION  of  his  MajeJhfiKeKingqfUm^ 

•  *  fkafk  and  Norway  fio  the  Convention  of. 'the  ^-^th  June 
i  i  l%oiytmA.  Acceptance  of  his  Maj&ftg  the  King  of  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  aAd'Ireiand. 

Ju  the  Name  of  the  Mod  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

•  -His  Majefty  the  K^ing'of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  andhisMajefty  theEmj^ror 
of  alltheRufflas,  having,  in  purfuance  of  their  mutual 
defire  to  terminate,  in  the  moft  equitable  manner,  the 
differences  which  had  arifen  between  them,  as  well  as 
4>etween  Great  Britain  and  the  other  maritime  powers 
-  .  of 


4t  th^  ^oilb,  ^fpe£t'rng  th«  navigation  ()F  theh  tet^'^ 
tive  ftil]j«£^8y  conduded  a  Convention-,  ^gned  by  their^ 
pimipoteDltaries  at  SflPetefibargh^tbe'V^bJuneof  the' 
prefetit  )^ar:  ancT- their  common  foiibiusde' extending- 
itfelf  not  only  to  prevent  fimilar  ab^rcatloHs  in-fiitore,' 
and  the  tioubles  which  might  ireful  ttheneffrom^  by  efta* 
bliibing  and  appl^ng  the  principles  and  rights  of  neti^< « 
tfality  in  the  refpe&ive  mcsiarchiea;  Irut  alifo^o-r^f^r* 
t|iiafyfiem.  common  and  equally  ndvamageoos  to  tb« 
maritime  powers  of  the  North)  it  wa»  Aipclated  by  tba 
ninth  article  of  the  (aid  Conventioti,  that  his  Danilh* 
Mftjcfty  (hould  b^  invited  by  his  Ma|j«fty)  the  Emperor 
ofi  all  the  Ruffias^  in.the  aame^f  the  high  contrafttog 
parties,  to  accede  to  the  find  Convention ;  «Ad  his  Ma*: 
jefiy  theKingof  Denmaik  and  NdAvay,  animated  with 
the  fame  fentiments  of  cbndiliafioirand  peace,  and  de^ 
fitotts  of.  removing  ei^Miing  which  has  interropted^ 
or  might  hereafter  mtentnpt^  the  good  underftandiog 
between  their  Britannic  and  Daniih  Majefties^  and  to 
re*-eftaibli(h  fully  on  its  former  footii^  the  ancient  bar* 
xpotiy»  and fidte of  ibings^  fuch  asthey eiified' by  bia. 
Damfli  Majefty'a  treatias  and  conventions  with  Gbeat 
Britain^  bis  faad  Mnjefty  has  not  befitated  to  Kften  to 
the  invitaiion.made  to  him  to\acoedd  totbe  iaid  Con- 
tendon^  figned  at  Sc  Peterlburgb  the  Vth  June  laft. 

To  tSe£t  this  falutary  purpofe,  and  to  give  to  this  aA 
.  of  acceffion^  and  to  the  accepunce  of  his  Britannic  Ma* 
jefty,  e!ipery  pofiible  authenticity^  and  every  accuftomedl 
folemnity,  their  faid  Majefties  have  named  for  their 
frfenipotentiaries,  viz.  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  Alleyne 
.  h  .     Lord 
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Lord*  Bs^n  St.  Hdens*  a  Peer  of  Oie  ftid  Unitdl^ 
Kingdom,  one  of  Im  faid  Majtfty'a  moft  Hoaottrabte- 
Prifvy  Council,  and  hi»  Ambcflador  SxtraonUnary  and 
Plempoieniiaryi  to  bia  Majefly  the  Empewr  of  all  the 
Rttffiail  3  and  his  Magefty  the  King  of  Dennuurk  and 
Norway'^  the  Sieilr  •Francis  Xavier  Jofepb,  Count  de 
Danoefkiold  Lovmendal,  Count  of  the  Holy  Boman 
SiflpirC)  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
Major  General  isf  the  lieivica  of  bis  Dantfli  Majefty^ 
GdmmandQr  of  bis  Marine  Forces,  and  hi^  En?4iy  Ex<. 
traordinary  and  Minifler  Plenipotentiary  to  bis  Majefty 
the  Empecorof .  all  the  Rnffias ;  who,  after  having  re- 
ctpro^ly  exchanged  tbeir  6aM  powers^  found  to  be  in 
good  and  duftibrm,  have  concluded  and  agreed,  that  all 
the  articles  of  the  Convention  concluded  between  his 
^fajefty  the  King  of  the  Uniled  Kingdom  of  Great 
Btitain  and  Ireland,  and  bis  Mapefty  the  Emperor  of  ail* 
the  Buffias,  the  Vtb  June  of  the  prefent  year,  as  well  as 
the  icpai'ate  articfes  anneicad  thereto,  and  the  addittonil* 
ones,  concluded  the  Vtb^  OAober  tSoi,  by  the  pkni^ 
palentlatoiel  of  Ibtir  laid  Majefties^  in  all  the  clanfies>. 
oaadilisiist^  and  obligations,  are  to  be  confidered  afr 
hsnring  been'agceed  upon,  dbne,  and  oonchided,  word, 
for  word^  by  tbeir  Britannic  and-Daniih  Majeftics  tbem- 
felves,  inqikality  of  principal  contrafi:ing  parties,  iave 
and  except  the  differences  which  refult  from  the  nature 
of  the  treaties  and  engagements  antecedently  fubfifting 
between  England  and  Denmark^  of  which  the  conti*- 
ttoanoe  and  renevi'al  are  fecured  by  the  aforefaid  Con- 
venlioB ;  and  with  the  expse&  ftipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  high  coatrsAiiig  and  acceding  parties,  that  the 
fiipulatbn  of  the  feoond  article  of  the  additional  ar- 
.  .     I     '  tides, 
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lidesy  fished  at  MoCbow  the  V^  OAobdr  iSdi,  ty  th« 
pkniftotand^nsft.  of.  tb^  Britannic  dnd  Imperial  Ma* 
jeftiaa^  which  &fts  that  the  adjudicatiott  of  caufca  ia 
litigation  iball,  in  the  laft  refort,  be  cairied  by  appesA 
in  Ruflby  before  the  Dirofting  Sonale,  and  ia  Gfcat 
Britain  before  hia  Miyefty's  Privy  Cenacil^  is  to  be 
iinderftood^  aa  with  regard  to  Denmark^  t^at  the  bkd 
adjodicatioaa  Aa]i  be  there  carried  by  appeal  before  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  that  kingdom. 

In  aeder  lo  pfefeni  any  inaccuraoy,  it  has  been  s^ree^ 
that  the  faid  Convenltao^'figned  the  V^b  Juneitbefe- 
parate  articles  annexed  thereto,  and  the  additional  ones 
toncluded  the.Vth'Ofiober  i8oi^  fliould  be  infertetl 
here^  word  for  woid« 

[Fiat  infertio.] 

In  confequence  of  all  which,  his  Majefty  the  King  of 
Denmark  accedes,  by  virtue  of  the  prefent  a&^  to  the 
faid  Convention^  and  to  the  fdid  feparate  and  additimal 
articles^  fuch  as  they  are  herein-bcfore  tranlcribed, 
without  any  exception  or  referve,  declaring,  and  pro-^ 
mifing  to  fulfil  all  the  claufes^  conditions,  and  obliga* 
lions  thereof,  as  far  as  regards  himfelf ;  and  his  Majefty' 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  an4 
Ireland  accepts  the  prefe^it  acceffion  of  his  Dani(h  Ma<» 
jefty,  and  in  like  manner  promifes,  on  his  part,  to 
fulfil  all  the  articles,  elaufes,.  and  conditions  containecf 
in  the  £aiid  Ceinveution^  and  the  feparate  and  additional 
articka  heedn- before  infeltcd^  without  any  exertion 
Of  referve* 

ka  Tbe 
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'  The  fatiCcalioBS  of  the  pre&nt  Act  of  Acceffion,  tnd 
Acceptance,  fliaU  be  excbtnged  in  the  fpace  of  twq 
ipontbs,  or  fooner  if  poffible ;  and  the  fiipulatlont  of 
}he  faid  Convention  fhall^  al  the  fame  time,  be  carried 
into  execution  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  regard  being  had 
to!  tbe  full  iumI  entire  re^efiabliihnient  of  the  fiate  of 
things,,  fucb  as  it  was  before  the  period  of  the  mifun- 
4ei^ft9Uiding$  which  are  now  fe  happily  leminatedi. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underfigned,  by  virtue  of 
0ur  full  powers,  have  figned  the  preicnt  ad,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  feal  of  oar  anna. 

Pqnc  at  Mofpow  the  ?  I  th  Odober  1 801  • 

(L.  S.)    St.  Helens. 

(L.  S.)    F.  X.  J.  C\  dc  Dannesi^old-Lowbndal, 


4CT  of  Jcc^on  of  his  Majf/iif  the  King  of  Swe^ 
deny  to  the  Convention  of  the  V  J^^  iSot,  and 
Acceptance  of  his  Majejly  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

His  Majcfly  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Ruffias,  having  terminated,  by  a  Convention 
cpxicluded  a|  St.  Peteribui^  tl^e  V  June  1801,  the  dif- 
ferences which  had  arifen  between  them  refpefting  the 

%:   \  rights 
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^btt  oF  neutr^  navigation  in  time  of  war^  aiid.liil 
Miyefty  the  Kisqg  of  Sweden,  equally  induced  by  x^^t 
deficepf  removthg  and  «onciIcatiiig  the  (liircnficcs  whi^k 
ipitftfid  on  the  fame  ftibjeA  between  his  Britannic  Ma«> 
je&y  and  himfeif>  ha?iiig  confented^  in  eonfeqivmce  off 
the  invitation  thai  has  been  made  to  him,  to  accede  t^^ 
the  abovoitmentioned  Convention  ;  their  faid  MajeRita 
havt  cbofan  and  named  as  l&eir  pleoipotentiariaatotUs 
fSk&9  Tii««^HiaMajefty  the  Kingof  Ihe  Unilscd  Kingw 
dom  of  Gfent  Sf italn  and  Ireland,  ^Beyne  JLoid  Bam 
St.  Helens,  Peer  of  the  faid  United  Kingdom,,  tme  of 
his  Majefiy's  moft  Honourable  Drivy  Council^  and  Ma 
Ambaflador  Extraordinary  and  Miniiier  Plenipotentiai^ 
to  his  Majefty  the  Umperor  of  the  Ruflias/and  bis 
Majcfty  the  King  of*  Sweden,  the  Sieur  Baron  Louis 
Bogiilas  Cbriftopher  Court  de  Stedingk,  on^  of  the 
JiOrds  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden^  his  Ambaflador 
Extraordinary  ^nd  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Imperial  Ma« 
jefty  of  all  the  Ruffias,  Lieutenant  General  of  his 
Armies^  Chamberlain,  Knight  and  Commander  of  faia 
Orders,  Knight  of  the  Ruffian  Order  of  St.  Andrew^ 
Knight  Grand  Crofs  of  his  Order  of  the  Sword,  Knight 
of  tbofe  of  Ruflia,  of  St.  Alexander  Newlky,  apd  of 
St.  Anne  of  the  Firft  Clafs,  and  Knight  of  the  Frenek 
Order  of  Military  Merit ;  who,  after  having  exchaiigeA 
ihar  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  gyod  and  due  forng 
have  concluded  and  agreed  upon  wh^. fallows  j  ^^ 


ARTICLE    I. 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden  accedes  by  Ac* 
prefent  trania^dion  with  his  Majefiy  tbe  King  of  the 

United 
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United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  ihm 
Convention  which  waa  concluded  between  hb  .ftil 
Majefty  and  the  £mperor  of  all  the  Raffias>  the  V  J^^a* 
18019  at  well  as  to  the  firft  feparate  article  annexed 
ttiereto^  and  to  the  additional  ones  conduded  on.tbe 
V  O^ber  180I9  pronifing  and  engaging  to  obferve 
and  folfil  all  the  fiipulatioos^  ohufes^  and  articka 
therein  contained^  in  the  (ame  manner  at  if  hit  Ma« 
jefty  had  been  a  principal  omtraftiag  party  thereto^ 
firre  and  except  the  difiefeotea  which  refiilt  from  the 
ienonr  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  exifting  between 
En^and  and  Sweden,  and  which  are  to  be  renewed 
and  confirmed  in  virtue  of  the  aforelaid  Comrention. 

ARTICLB  II. 

Hia  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  acknowledges  on  his  fide» 
Ua  Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden  as  a  contta£ling  party 
in  the  Ckmvention  concluded  at  Peterlburgb  the  V 
June  1801,  and  binds  himfelf  in  the  moft  formal  man« 
ncr  to  obferve,  execute,  and  fulfil,  to  their  utmoft  ex« 
tent,  in  whatever  regards  bis  laid  Majefty,  the  ftipnla^ 
tions,  claufes,  and  articles  of  the  faid  Convention,  and 
«f  the  faid  firft  feparate  article,  and  of  the  additional 
in9S ;  fave  and  except  the  differences  which  refult  from 
Ibe'ttinonr  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  exifting  be* 
Iween  England  and  Sweden,  and  which  are  to  be  re« 
newcd  and  confirmed  in  virtue  of  the  aforelaid  Con« 
vei^lion. 


AKtlChM 
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ARTICLB  ni« 

Tt  is  agreed  that  the  adjudic&tiony  la  the  laft  refort^ 
of  caiifes  in  litigation^  which,  according  to  the  fecond 
article  of  the  aforefaid  additional  articles^  are^  to  be 
brought  by  appeal  before  his  Majefty^s  Privy  Council 
in  Great  Britain^  and  before  the  Direding  Senate  in 
Ruffia,  fhall^  in  Sweden,  be  brought  by  appeal  befort 
the  SupYeme  Tribunal^  in  Swedifh  Hogfta  Domftolen* 

ARTICLE    ir» 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  faid  Convention,  as  well  as  the  faid  feparate 
and  additional  articles,  (hould  be  inierted  here  word  for 
word^  and  as  follows : 

fFiat  infertio.] 

The  prefeat  A£li>f  Acceffion  fhali  be  ratified  in  good 
and  due  form,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Lon^ 
don  in  the  fpace  of  two  months^  or  fooner  if  poIEble, 
from  the  day  of  its  fignature. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  the  underfigned,  in  virtue  of 
-our  full  powers,  have  figned  the  prefcnt  'A&,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  feal  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Pcterfburgh  the  |f  March  1802. 

(L.  S.)        St.  Helens. 

(L.  S.)        Court  Stedxngk. 
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fit  in 
OWING  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  execution  of  this 
known  that  in  many  counties  the  retuiiis  are  confiderably  deiici 

they  are  generally  fo,  in  a  fmall  degree.    There  is  reafon  to  bi 

account  would  fall  very  little  fhort  of  10,000,000,  if  all  the 
were  fupplied :  as  it  is,  however,  the  number  adually  returnee 
the  eftiroation  of  any  former  period,  and  very  much  difappoin — 
ations  of  thofe  pe'rfons  who  have  reprefented  the  country  to  l 
ing  condition  ;  it  there  be  really  any  who  have  aiierted  that  ^' 
view  than  to  criminate  the  miniiters  to  whom  its  affairs  have  b< 
In  17^7,  it  was  calculated  from  the  militia  lifts,  that  the  populat 
to  about  7,200,000,  and  Hauterive  fuppofes  it  to  be  nearly  xV^ 
prefect  timej  condudine,  perhaps,  that  any  augmentation  i*^\ 
place  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centi/*' 
amply  counteraded  by  the  effe^^s  of  the  late  war.    It  appears,  '*^'^| 


there  has  been  an  iucreafe  of  between  two  and  three  millions 


years.  This  would  be  more  fully  illuftrated  by  a  coaiparifon  o&S2ll 
regifters,  which  are  moft  authentic  documents,  and  which 
where  divorces  are  fo  rare,  afford  an  infallible  criterion  of  the 
increafe  of  population. 


But  the  immediate  objeA  of  the  prefent  argument  does 
remote  an  inveftigation.    1  have  only  undertaken  to  (how  that  t 
of  this  country  has  not  been  dimioiihed  by  the  war ;  and  the  1 
at  the  table  before  us  will  be  fufficient  to  refute  all  the  Jt  priof 
Hauterive.     The  marriage  regifters  of  England  and  Wales 
tra6ied  for  a  period  of  fixteen  years,  in  which  the  whole  of 
except  the  year  1801  (which  could  not  be  procured),  is  indue 
fords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  years  of  war,  with  an 
of  years  of  peace  immediatdy  preceding ;  and  we  fee  that  the  a 
£derably  in  favour  of  the  war.     But  what  firikes  us  more,  is, 
rapid  increafe  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  laft  years 
of  hoftility,  which  it  is  contended  muft  have  diminiflied  the  popul 
Britain.    The  average  number  of  marriages  in  the  four  year» 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  four  years  in  the  wb 
have  chofen ;    and  there  is  every  reafon  to  conclude  that  1 
would  have  been  ftill  more  remarkably  in  its  favour,  if  the  fc 
and  1800  had  not  very  materially  affeded  it  in  the  laft  year. 

W«  perceive  a  diminution  of  the  marriages  in  the  firft  yea 
This  muft  be  attributed  to  the  circumfiances  of  alarm  and  dif 
always  tend  to  diminifli  or  delay  the  number  of  marriages ;  to 
fervice,  by  which  many  males  were  taken  for  the  army  and 
the  Icarcity  of  grain^  which  likcwife  prevailed  in  the  third  year 
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LOANS,  1793  to  i8oa  inchfive. 


WAR. 


Veah. 

Snm  borrowed. 

] 

Rate  of  InterefU 

£' 

£' 

i.   d. 

ft 793        — 

4^500^000 

— 

4 

3    4 

1794       — 

11,000,000 

— 

4 

10  ti| 

1795        -- 

18,000,000 

— 

4 

»5    9 

1796        — 

18,000,000 

— 

4 

13    a£ 

7,500,000 

— 

4 

12    6 

1797        — 

i8,ooo,eoo 

— • 

5 

12     6 

_ 

14,500,000 

— 

6 

7    0 

(Imperial) 

1^620,000 

— 

6 

15  io| 

1798        — 

17,000,000 

— 

6 

4  11 

1799        — 

3,000,000 

— 

S 

12    3i 

— —        — 

ISfS^yOOO 

— 

5 

5    0 

1800        — 

20,500,000 

— 

4 

12      2{ 

.1801         — 

28,O0O,O€O 

— 

5 

5    si 

fiSoi        — 

8,500,000 

•».. 

4 

16    9 

i8oa       — 

25,000,000 

— 

3 

18    i| 

L — 

1,500,000 

— 

3 

16    9 

MACE. 


There  would  be  much  to  obferve  on  this  account, 
unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,  if  we  were  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  refources  of  Great  Britain  in  general.  But 
our  objeS:  was  only  to  {how  that  Hauterive  has  mif- 
taken  the  nature  of  thofe  refources,  fince  he  has  fup- 
pofed  that  at  the  peace  there  would  be  an  end  of  them  ; 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  foundation  of  Public  Credit 
in  this  country,  fince  he  has  attributed  it  entirely  to 
the  eStOi  of  terror  and  alarm ;  and  that  his  hopes  have 
been  too  fanguine,  if  he  has  expeded  to  fee  the  ftrength 
9f  Great  Britain  diminiflied  by  a  pea^ce  with  France, 
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STATE  OF  EUROPE 

SZPORl   AMD  4FTBA  TBt 

FRENCH    REVOLUTION, 


X  HE  objeA  of  the  work  we  are  now  about 
to  examine,  is  no  other  than  to  fhow,  that 
Europe  is  in  future  to  be  indebted  to  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  France  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  peace  and  fecurity,  and  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  its  focial  and  political  confiitutiun : 
that,  on  account  of  her  fituation,  her  relatipn? 
to  other  powers,  and  the  principles  of  her  prefent 
.government,  France  can  defire  and  aim  at  no- 
thing elfe  than  the  common  welfare  of  all  na- 
tions, the  independence  and  ftability  of  all  go- 
Ternments ;  and  that  her  political  and  military 
greatnefs,  her  natural  and  acquired  riches,  her 
B  prefent 
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prefent  fyficm  of  adminiAration,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  conftitutioD  according  with  the  man- 
ners and  inclinations  of  her  inhabitants,  furniih 
her  abundant  means  not  only  to  maintain  the 
poiition  (he  now  occupies,  but  to  prote£t  and  re* 
gulate  the  nations  around  her ;  to  eflablifli  and 
preferve  the  equilibrium  among  them ;  and,  in 
Ihort,  to  become  and  continue  the  common 
centre  ot  a  fyftem  compofcd  of  all  the  ilates  of 
Europe. 

To  arrive  at  this  refuU,  the  Author  leads  U9 
gradually  through  a  feries  of  hiflorical  and  po« 
lit icalrefledt ions,  the  fubflance  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  propofitions ;  fome  of 
them  adually  laid  down  by  himfelf,  and  the 
others  immediately  deducible  from  his  reafon* 
ing. 

ifr.  That,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  there  cxifted  no  effedive  law  of  na* 
tions,  and  no  good  fyftem  of  government;  that 
authority  was  guided  by  no  eflablifhed  maxims ; 
and  that  the  true  principles  of  the  political  and 
federal  conflitution  were  negledled  or  forgotten. 

td.  That  the  war  afterwards  waged  againll 
&e  Frtfnch  revolution,  was  the  neceflary  confe* 
queace  of  thia  univehal  internal  and  external 

anarchy ; 
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anarchy ;  it  was  only  the  laft  and  open  cfFort  of 
that  dei)ru6tlve  malady  which  had  long  been 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  every  ftate,  and  de- 
Uroying  the  frail  fabric  which  fupported  theit 
connexions  with  each  othcn 

3d,  That  the  event  of  this  war  has  reftored 
France  to  the  place  which  ihe  ought  always  to 
occupy,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  her  own  fern- 
rityj  but  for  ihe /ecurhj  of  all  Europe. 

France  is  now  in  a  fituation  to  give  Europe 
e  new  federal  confiitution,  in  which  its  proper 
place  may  be  aifigned  and  guarantied  to  each 
particular  flate. 

A  part  of  this  new  and  happy  fyfiem  has  aU 
ready  been  carried  into  execution,  and  ihe  is 
prepared  to  continue  and  complete  it.  She  is 
refolved  to  treat  her  allies  with  impartial  bene^ 
volence,  her  enemies  with  equity  and  modera« 
tion,  and  the  neutral  powers  with  a  diie  refped): 
for  their  rights.  She  is  prepared  and  determined 
to  ferve  as  a  bulwark  to  Europe,  againft  that 
lingle  flate,  which,  animated  by  private  interefts^ 
is  hoflile  throughout  to  the  interefts  of  the  reft; 
which,  determined  by  thofe  interefts,  is  the  mover 
of  all  the  difteniions  and  wars  of  Europe,  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  at  length  confined  withia 
1  %  narrower 
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narrower  limits^  will  not  only  continue  to  dif^ 
tiirb  the  peace  qf  all  other  nations,  but  will 
flifle  the  induflry  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  and 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  every  people. 

4th,  That  the  ftability  of  the  prefent  internal 
^nfiitution  of  France  (the  neceflary  foundation 
of  its  future  political  influence)  refts  upon  the 
moft  exteniive  mafs  of  natural,  artificial,  com* 
mercial,  and  military  refources,  of  which  any  na-^ 
tion  can  boaft ;  upon  a  fyftem  of  adminii!):ra"' 
tion,  limple,  regular,  and  wife;  upon  a  happy 
equality  between  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  ftate.  It  refts,  moreover,  upon  a  govern- 
ment exadlly  adaj>ted  to  the  focial  and  moral 
condition  of  the  country,  perfe6tly  fuited  to  the 
wants  and  defires  of  its  inhabitants ;  and,  lai^ly, 
upon  the  talents  and  character  of  thofe  whom 
this  conftitution  has  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. 

Such  is  the  fpirit,  fuch  is  the  argumentation 
which  pervades  the  work:  every  one  who  has 
Jread  it  with  attention,  will  admit  the  juftice  of 
this  reprefentation ;  and  the  Author  himfelf  would 
hardly  refufe  to  acknowledge  it.  A  full  exami- 
nation of  its  principles  will  be  naturally  divided 
'  into  four  principal  parts ;  the  firfl  of  which  will 
tc  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Europe  before  the 

War 
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War  of  the  Revolution ;  the  fecond  will  treat  of 
the  Situation  of  Europe  during  and  after  that  War ; 
the  third  will  oonfider  the  pr^nt  Relations  be^ 
tween  France  and  the  other  European  Powers  i 
and  the  fourth  will  examine  the  internal  Confiitu^ 
lion  of  the  French  Republic:  taking  them  all, 
however,  in  thofe  points  of  view  in  which  the 
Author  has  confidercd  thcm^^ 
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PART    I. 

Of  the  political  Situation  of  Europe  hefore  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 

X  HE  queftion^  Is  a  fyflem  of  public  law  ne- 
ceffary  for  Europe*?  (that  is,  a  conftitution 
among  nations^  founded  upon  treaties,  and  as 
much  as  poffible  defined  and  fixed  by  mutual 
compad,)  ieems,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  the 
fcience  of  politics  among  all  civilized  nations, 
to  require  no  further  difcuflion.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  focial  confiitution ;  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  towards  law  and  order,  in  pre- 
ference to  anarchy  and  confufion ;  the  bare  idea 
of  independent  flates  bordering  on  each  other, 
fufiiciently  anfwer  fuch  a  queftiou.  I  may  there- 
fore, without  any  danger,  pafs  over  what  the 
Author  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeA ;  to  all  which 
I  Ihall  not  hefitate  to  fubfcribe  in  common  with 
every  civilized  being. 

The  following  will  therefore  be  the  only  quef- 
tions  requiring  our  attention  in  proceeding  to  ex- 
mnine  the  fyftem  of  our  Author. 

♦Vide  Note  A, 
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I  ft,  How  far  did  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  efta* 
blifli,  as  he  aflerts^  a  fjftem  of  public  law  in 
Europe? 

Q.d,  How  far  have  any  fubfequent  events  con- 
tributed to  difTolve  the  fyftem  of  public  law^ 
founded  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia ;  particu- 
larly thofe  events  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  which  the  Author  afcribes  fuch  pernicious 
eSe&si 

.3d,  Did  there  exift  any  fyftem  of  public  law 
in  Europe^  at  the  commeocement  of  the  French 
revolution  ? 


CHAP.    I. 


Haw  far  did  the  Treaty  of  Weftphalia  efidblijh  a 
Syftem  of  public  Law  in  Europe  ? 

JL  HE  two  following  conditions  are  indifpen- 
iably  neceflary  to  any  treaty  intended  to  be  the 
bafis  of  an  univerfal  and  perpetual  fyftem  of  pub« 
lie  law,  even  were  it  only  to  compriie  the  nations 
lying  within  a  certain  large  circle;  fuch,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  extent  of  Europe.  In  the  firft:^ 
place^  it  muft  comprehend  all  the  ftates  of  this 
B  4  circle 
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circle  in  all  their  feveral  relations ;  and^  in  the 
next  place,  it  mufl  contain  provifions,  whereby 
all  future  revolutions  in  the  internal  lituation 
and  external  connexions  of  thefe  flates  ihould  be 
forefeen,  conlidered,  and  taken  into  the  account 
of  the  whole  political  fyilem. 

It  is  only  necefiary  to  ftate  thefe  two  condi-. 
tions,  to  point  out  the  impoffibility  of  fulfilling 
them.  The  difficulty  of  defining  to  the  latif. 
faction  of  all,  in  one  and  the  fame  negotiation^ 
in  one  and  the  fame  treaty,  the  various  and  intri- 
cate relations,  wants,  and  pretentions  of  fo  great 
a  number  of  independent  nations  as  Europe 
alone  contains,  is  evident ;  and  even  though  this 
difficulty  (hould  not  be  confidered  abfolutely  in- 
furmountable,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  ex-p 
traordinary  that  no  feiious  attenlpt  fhould  yet 
have  been  made  to  overcome  it.  Hie  treaty  of 
Wcftphalia  had  only  to  encounter  a  part  of  it ; 
yet,  feven  years  were  confumed  in  negotiation 
before  it  was  brought  about ;  and  the  formation 
and  conclufion  of  this  treaty  was,  and  is  fiill^ 
eilcemed  a  maflerpiece  of  diplomatic  ability. 

But  even  fuppofing  that  all  the  Hates  of  Eu- 
rope could  enter  into  fuch  a  compa<St,  as  would 
fcrve  for  the  bafis  of  a  general  federative  confti- 
tution ;  would  afeertain  all  their  rights^  and  de- 

I  fine 
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fine  all  thdr  relations ;  yet,  there  would  ftill  be 
wanting  the  means  of  enftiringthe  everlafting  du* 
cation  of  fuch  A.  compa6l,  or  of  providing  with' 
Any  degree  of  certainty  for  its  future  exiftence. 
The  fate  of  empires  is  no  lefs  ful>jc6l  to  viciffi- 
tude  than  that  of  individuals:  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  their  refpedlive  progrefs,  to  the  un-. 
expected  growth  of  new  branches  of  induflry 
and  power,  to  the  perfonal  and  family  con- 
nexions, and,  flili  more,  to  the  opinions,  tfa6 
charaders,  and  the  paffions  of  their  rulers,  therd 
muft  neceffarily  happen  many  changes  which  no 
human  wildom  can  forefee,  much  lefs  provide 
againft.  Each  of  thefe  changes  occalions  new 
wants,  new  plans,  and  new  pretenfions ;  endan- 
gers or  deftroys  the  former  equilibrium;  pre- 
fents  frefli  difficulties  to  the  ftatefman,  and  ren- 
ders it  neceffary  to  revife  the  fyflera,  and  define 
the  refpe6tive  rights  anew.  Impoflible  as  it  is 
for  the  code  of  laws  of  any  nation  to  provide  for 
fvery  poflible  future  variation  in  the  chara6ter 
and  manners,  the  civil,  moral,  and  domeftic  con- 
ditioti  of  its  inhabitants ;  even  fo  impdflible  is  it 
to  eftabliih  an  eternal  fyftem  of  public  la\fr,  by 
means  of  any  general  treaty,  however  numerous 
the  objedls  which  it  may  embrace,  with  whatever 
care  and  ability  it  may  have  been  combined* 

• 
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The  treaty  of  Wcftphalia  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  perfonn  that  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  treaty.  It  was  fo  far  from  juflifying 
fuch  expeiSlations^  that  it  did  not  eren  fulfil  the 
firft  condition  of  a  coa)pa<5t  defigned  to  be  the 
bails  of  a  federative  fyftem ;  it  did  not  include 
all  the  nations  even  then  important ;  and  ftill  leis 
did  it  embrace  all  the  relations  of  the  ftates  which 
it  did  include.  Indeed  it  was  hardly  poffible  that 
it  ihould;  for  at  the  time  when  this  peace  was 
Qegotiated>  the  fcience  of  politics  was  a  perfe<5k 
flranger  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  important 
problems  which  prefented  themfelves  for  folution 
in  the  following  century ;  it  was  not  then  fuf- 
pedied  how  fruitful  a  principle  of  focial  improve*- 
ment  lay  concealed  in  the  darknefs  and  confufioa 
pf  thofe  times ;  and  the  meritorious  fiatefmen 
who  immortalized  their  names  by  this  treaty^  hav- 
ing only  the  experience  of  the  age  in  which  they 
litHsdj  contemplated  the  iituation  and  wants  of 
Europe  in  a  comparatively  confined  and  imper- 
{c€t  point  of  view.  It  did  not  even  come  with- 
ip  their  intent ion^  much  lefs  was  it  the  objeA  of 
their  pridd  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  treaty  of 
Wefiphalia  has  been  mlfconceived^  as  often  as  it 
has  been  confidered  in  this  light    The  peculiar 
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merit  of  this  fiunous  treaty  is^  in  fa<£^,  entirely 
confined  to  Germofiy.  It  was  by  fixing  the  un- 
certain relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
flates  of  the  Empire ;  by  determining  the  extent 
and  limits  of  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  Ger- 
man princes ;  by  defining  more  accurately  the 
competency  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Empire;  and^ 
above  all,  by  deciding,  in  a  manner  equally  juft 
and  wife,  the  mofi:  important  queftion  at  that 
period — the  differences  between  the  two  religious 
parties,  and  afTuringtoeach  its  rights,  its  freedom^ 
its  pofTeffions,  and  its  due  ihare  in  the  confiitu- 
tion  of  the  Empire,  that  this  treaty  became  a 
beneficial  and  fundamental  law  for  Germany  i 
and  fuch  it  has  remained,  notwithfianding  the 
viciilitude  of  events,  even  until  the  moment 
when,  according  to  the  afiertions  of  modern 
politicians,  ^^  there  no  longer  exified  any  fundament* 
tal  law  or  law  of  tiaiions.** 

But  If  we  proceed  to  confider  the  treaty  of 
Wefiphalia  as  the  bafis  of  a  federal  fyftem  of 
Europe,  it  will  come  before  us  in  a  far  lefs  per- 
£e&,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  in  a  very  imperfedl 
fliape.  Of  the  nations  at  that  time  the  mod 
powerful,  there  were  only  three,  viz,  France, 
Aufiria,  and  Sweden,  which  toot  an  immediate 
part  in  that  treaty.  Spain  riefufed  to  accede  to  it. 
England  was  not  even  taken  into  conlideration : 

neither 
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neither  Denmark,  nor  Poland,  nor  the  ffatcs  of 
Lower  Italy,  had  atiy  diredl  iliare  in  it.  Some  of 
the  moft  important  flipulations  of  this  treaty,  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  and  that  of  the 
United  Provinces,  were,  in  fa<5l,  mere  formali- 
ties,  iince  the  fate  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
related,  had  long  before  that  period  been  conci- 
pletely  decided.  Others,  fuch  as  the  ceflion  of 
fome  maritime  diftri6ls  to  Sweden,  had  very  little 
influence  on  the  great  political  fyflcm,  or  on  the 
events  of  later  times.  In  various  treaties  lefs  ce- 
lebrated than  that  of  Weflphalia,  more  confider* 
able  changes  of  territory  and  dominion,  more 
important  revolutions  in  the  general  ftatc  of  po-* 
litics,  have  been  either  efie6ted  or  fandlioned. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  moft  im* 
portant  with  relpe6t  to  the  general  law  of  na* 
tions,  was  undoubtedly  that  which  determined 
the  indemnification  of  France ;  and  if  (his  ar- 
ticle has  ceafcd  to  be  a  fundamentallaw',  it  has 
certainly  not  been  the  fault  of  the  Germans. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  ftill  remained  entire  at  the 
breaking  out  of  th6  French  revolution:  but, 
alas !  France  had  in  the  mean  time  given  more 
than  one  melancholy  example  of  a  truth,  long 
iince  well  known  to  every  ftatelman, — that  the 
mod  folemn  treaties  are  weak  and  inefieAual 
barriers  to  the  pafiions  of  princes  and  their  mi« 
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pidcTS.  Twenty  years  had  fcarcely  elapfed  aftcf 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  when  a  new  war  was 
kindled  by  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  which 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  theatre  of  the  thirty 
years  war ;  and  the  grand  fundamental  law  of 
1648,  was  infufiicient  tQ  prevent  a  feries  of  vio* 
lence  and  bloodihqd,  which  almoft  every  tea 
years  called  for  new  negotiations,  and  new  trea* 
ties;  while,  to  preferve  entire  even  a  fragment  of 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  it  became  ncceffary  to 
fupport  the  finking  balance  of  Europe,  by  the 
treaties  of  Nimeguen,  of  Ryflwick,  and  of  Raf- 
tadt:  and  it  was  France^  and  France  only^  whole 
condu<9:  occafioned  the  necefiity  of  fuch  fup« 
ports !  It  was  France  alone  that  offered  the  firft 
violation  to  this  facred  principle  of  the  federal 
conftitution  of  Europe  1 

Whoever  then  expected  that  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  would  be  the  foundation  of  an  uni- 
vcrfal  political  fyftem  to  laft  for  ever,  muft  have 
expeded  more  from  it  than  any  treaty  ever  could 
fulfiU  It  has  efFedled  all  that  it  could  or  was  in- 
tended to  perform:  and,  what  is  more,  its  fun- 
damental principles  have  endured  longer,  and 
with  Icfs  alteration,  than  has,  perhaps,  been  the 
cafe  with  refpedl  to  any  other  treaty.  Among 
its  fundamental  principles,  however,  I  only 
reckon  thofc  which  immediately  refer  to  the  con- 
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fiUuilon  of  the  German  Empire,  and  thofc  which 
regard  the  relations  between  France  and  G^r- 
many.  Before  we  can  determine  what  fubfe* 
quent  events  have  overturned  or  materially  cn>- 
dangered  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  we  muft 
proceed  to  examine  how  far  either  of  thefe  fun- 
damental articles  have  been  afFedted  by  them. 


CHAP.    IL 


How  far  has  the  Treaty  of  JVeJiphalia  heem 
fubverted  hy  fubfequent  Events? 

After  having  decided  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter^ in  what  fenfe  the  treaty  of  Weilphalia  could 
be  called  the  foundation  of  a  federal  coniilitu- 
tion,  and  pointed  out  what  was  properly  y»/i^^- 
mental  in  that  celebrated  compact;  we  now  come 
to  inquire,  how  far  the  changes  which  have 
iince  happened  in  Europe,  h  jve  tended  to  wea« 
.  ken  or  deftroy  it,  and  particularly  thofe  three 
events  to  which  the  Author  principally  afcribes 
liich  eflFeds. — ^Thefe  are,  ift.  The  formation  (as 
the  Author  calls  it)  of  a  new  empire  in  the  north 
of  Europe;  or,  more 'ptopeTly,  the  intervention  of 
this  northern  empire  in  the  intercourfe  and  relations 
of  the  refl  \  ad,  The  elevation  of  Prujfia  to  a  power 
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ef  the  highefi  rank;  3d,  Tie  rife  and  frogrefi  ef 
the  commercial  and  colonial  Jjiftem. 

The  civilization  of  Ruffia,  and  the  interren- 
tion  of  this  powerful  empire  in  the  federative 
connexions  of  Europe,  could  not  but  produce 
very  great  and  important  eflTefls  on  the  whole 
political  fyfiem.  Thefe  effaSls,  like  moil  of  the 
changes  which  happen  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world,  have  been  in  fome  refpedls  beneficialj  in 
others  pernicious. 

Theprogreisbfcivilizationamongnationsbefore 
hnmeried  in  barbarifm,  is  obvioufly  a  very  import* 
ant  advantage,  not  only  to  thofe  whom  it  imm^di* 
ately  zSt&s,  but  to  the  general  mafs  of  civilizied 
mankind.  It  multiplies  the  points  of  contact  among 
men ;  it  enlarges  the  fphere  of  their  connexions^ 
their  activity,  and  their  knowledge;  opens  a  new 
field  to  induftry  and  commerce,  and  creates  ad« 
ditional  opportunities  of  communicating  ideas. 
Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  the  advantages  are 
incalculable  which  have  arifen  to  Europe  from 
the  civilization  of  the  Ruffian  empire;  which  is^ 
perhaps,  the  gteateft  event  after  the  difcovery  of 
America,  in  the  hiilory  of  mod^n  times.  This 
empire  has  eflablifhed  a  new  connexion  between 
the  moft  civilized,  and  fome  of  the  moft  uncul- 
tivatedi  though  in  themfelves  the  richeft  and 
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inoft  fertile  parts  of  the  world.  The  way  has 
been  opened  by  Rudia,  which  will  in  future  lead 
Europeans  into  the  interior  of  Alia;  and  we 
have  now  the  pleating  profpe<St  of  one  day  feeing 
thofe  happy  regions  (the  cradle  of  all  civiliza- 
tion, perhaps  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race)  returning  to  a  par« 
ticipation  of  all  thofe  truly  valuable  blefTings 
which  have  fo  long  been  withheld  from  them. 
Xaftly,  the  Ruffian  empire  has  for  ever  removed 
and  placed  in  the  remotefl  degree  of  poffibility, 
the  danger  of  a  future  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  into  Europe ;  which,  not  very  long  ago» 
.was  a  fubjedl  of  appreheniion  to  many  an  en- 
iightened  friend  of  humanity. 

On  the  other  band^  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
.the  formation  of  this  new  empire  has  (erved  tp 
render  the  political  relations  of  ilates  more  intri- 
cate, and  their  combinations  .more  difficult ;  ta 
multiply  plans  and  counter-plans,  pretenfions 
and  oppoiitions;  wars  offisnlive  and  defenflve ; 
and  to  give  a  new  impulfe  to  that  reiHefs  activity 
which  fo  particularly  diHinguifhes  the  prefent 
times.  The  delire  of  the  Ruffian  princes  to  ob* 
tain  an  immediate  influence  in  the  federal  ar« 
rangement  of  Europe,  incited  them  to  many  bold 
jneafures^  which  filled  their  neighbours  with 
an^ciety  and  confiernatioo ;   alarmed  the  more 
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j^worfpl  for  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  made 
the  weaker  nations  tremble  for  their  very  extft-- 
cnce.     The  plans  of  conqueft  and  partition,  of 
which  a  great  part  mufl  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
this  empire,  were  lefs  hurtful  in  tneir  immediatQ^ 
than   in  their  remote^  confequences.     They  at- 
taqked  the  foundations  of  all  political  and  focial 
fecurity;  they  loofened  and  invalidated  all  prin*. 
ciples ;  they  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  law  of » 
nations  was  not  an  empty  name,  invented  as  at 
cloak  for  power,  and  fecretly  defpifcd  by   the.' 
powerful :  they  were   the.  model,  the  pretetice, 
and  the  excufe  for  all'  future  u/urpations  $  and 
fo  much  did  they  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  that  - 
the  X^xm^y  found  policy  ^  ^ em  of.equiUbriimij  main^  - 
Unance  or  reftora^ion  of  the  balance  of  power  ^  were 
too  often  applied,  to  what^  in  fa61,  was  only 
an  abufe  of  power,  or  the  exercife  of  arbitrary  , 
will*  ^ 

But  ttonc  6f  the  cJbanges  produced  by  Ruilia 
in  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  were  within, 
the  fphere  of  the  fydem  founded  and  aftablifhed 
by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  They  related  al- 
moft  exclufively  to  the  northern  dates,  and  to 
the  fate  of  Poland  and  Turkefy.  The  X^o  great 
fandamental  articles  of  that  treaty,  the  internal 
p^lihcal  organization  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
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the  nJatums  beiween  France  and  Germarrj^^  were 
not  in  the  lead  afFeded  by  them. 

The  Ruffian  monarcbs  endeavoured,  indeed, 
00  more  than  one  occafion,  to  procure  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  in  the  domefiic  affairs  of  the 
Oermaa  empire.  But  until  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  (and  we  muft  not  for- 
get that  hitherto  we  have  only  been  fpeaking  of 
the  time  which  elapfed  between  the  treaty  of 
We(}phalia,  and  that  great  event),  their  efforts 
remained  entirely  withont  fuccefs.  Thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  the  prefent 
tknes,  Will  remember  with  what  determined  op-* 
pofition  the  greater  part  of  the  Gtrman  dates  en* 
i^utifcred  the  pretentions  of  Rnffia  to  the  title  of 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  JVeftphalia^  which  Ihc 
claimed  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  a  paflage  in 
^c  treaty  of  Tefchen\  and  that  too  at  a  time' 
when  the  maintenance  of  the  confiitution  founded 
on  that  trealy,  was  become  extremely  problema- 
tical, and  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  inten- 
tions of  Ruffia  were  to  preferve^  and  not  to  de- 
ftroy  it.  ' 

The  relations  exifting  between  France  and  Ger^ 
many^  fufiered  no  alteration  whatever  from  the : 
aggrandizement   of   Rufli^    They  rather  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  from  this  event,  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
liflcncy  than  they  had  ever  before  poflelied  t  fot 
as  the  attention  and  politics  of  the  two  great 
flates  of  Germany,  efpecially  of  Aufir.a,  were 
always  principally,  and  often  exclufively,  dirc6led 
towards  the  undertakings  of  RufTia  ;  France  had 
on  her  part  the  lefs  to  dread  from  theirs. 

It  may  on  the  whole  be  fafely  aflerted,  that,  of 
all  the  leading  ftates  of  Europe,  France  was  the 
leaft  endangered  by  the  increafing  greatnefs  of 
Ruflia ;  and  that,  under  certain  conditions,  that 
event  would  have  been  lefs  prejudicial   to  her 
than  to  any  other.     If  we  except  the  relations  of 
commerce  (which  the   French  government,    if 
it  bad  known  and  attended  to  its  own  intcrefls^ 
might  have  cultivated  as  well  as  the  Englifh  ♦), 
there  was  no  immediate  point  of  contafl  between 
France  and  Ruflia ;  and  fo  far  was  the  mere  ex- 
iftence  of  the  latter  power  from  diflurbing  the  por 
litical  fyflem  of  Europe  to  the  difadvantage  of 
France,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ftrengthened  ia 
a  confiderable  degree,  the  juft  and  beneficial  in^ 
fluence  of  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  all  the  weftern  and  fouthern  ftates.  Con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  Ihe  was  a  tacit  and  uniform, 

*  The  treaty  concluded  at  Pctcrfburg  in  1787,  by  an  able 
flcgotiatpr  on  tbe  part  of  France,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this. 
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though  negative  guarantee  of  the  fyftcm  c(Ie- 
blilhed  or  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Weftpha- 
lia^  inflead  of  contributing  it  its  diiibiution. 

It  mud  be  confeffed  that  even  thofe  diftant 
revolutions  which  Rufiia  projected  in  Turkey, 
and  adlually  accomplifhed  in  Poland,  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  France  :  but  it  was  owing  to  ac- 
cidental circumAances,  and  to  the  weaknefs  and 
iniftakes  of  thofc  who  then  managed  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  that  thofe  revolutions  could  be 
attempted,  and  in  a  certaift  degree  executed. 
It  is  now  well  known  and  generally  acknow« 
ledged,  that  the  partition  of  Poland  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the  timely  interference  of 
France ;  and  that  Auftria  herfelf  would  have  op- 
pofed  that  partition,  if  the  French  miniftry  had 
Eot  exprefsly  declared  that  they  beheld  it  with  in- 
difFercncc.  It  is  no  lefs  Certain,  that  France 
might  have  prevented  the  breaking  out  of  the 
laft  war  with  Turkey,  or  otlTerwife  have  power- 
fully fupported  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  not  the 
beginning  of  her  internal  diflenfions  at  that 
time,  weakened  her  efforts,  and  diminiflicd  her 
influence. 

'  The  intervention  of  Ruflla  in  the  political  con- 
fiitution  of  Europe,  is  not,  therefore,  one  of  the 
events  which  havp  weakened  the  principles  of 
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that  conflitution,  and  undermined  the  ground- 
work of  the  federal  fyftem.  The  mod  important 
provilions  of  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia  remained 
unaltered ;  France,  in  particular,  continued  ex- 
aflly  in  the  fituation  in  which  fhe  had  been 
placed  by  that  peace,  and  by  the  fubfequent  trea- 
ties which  confirmed  or  modified  it.  The  gene- 
ral political  relations  were,  indeed,  rendered  more 
cxtenfive  and  more  intricate,  but  were  not  irre- 
parably overturned,  or  materially  and  neceflarily 
difiurbed,  by  the  intervention  of  Ruilia :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  new  weight  had  been  attended 
to  with  wifdom,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  fe- 
deral conftitution  of  Europe,  would  have  received 
from  it  an  additional  fupport,  and  the  means  of 
bringing  them  nearer  to  perfeftion. 

The  elevation  of  PruJJia  from  a  fubordinaiejlate 
io  a  power  of  thefirfl  rank  and  influence  in  Europe j 
is  the  fecond  of  thofe  events  to  which  the  Author 
afcribes  the  diflblution  of  the  fyftem  founded  on 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  with  all  the  evil  con- 
fequences,  in  his  opinion,  refulting  therefrom. 
This  event  has  certainly  produced  a  more  mate- 
rial and  decifivc  eiFedt  upon  the  two  principal 
cbjed^s  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  than  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Ruffia.  It  has  occaiioned  great 
changes  in  the  internal  condition  of  Germany ; 
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and  rikewLfe'tnateriany  altered  the  relatiiHis  bf 
tweejD  France  and  the  German  empire.  Th^ 
only  remaining  quefiioQ  is^  whether,  afler  liv- 
ing candidly  conHdered  thefe  changes  in  a  pror 
per  point  of  view,  we  (haU  pronounce  them  pror 
judicial ;  and  whether  they  can,  with  any  ap^ 
p^rance  of  (ruth,  be  reckoned  among  tholf 
which  have  confounded,  difordered,  and  over* 
turned  the  public  law  of  Europe ;  have  convertecl 
it  into  a  chaos  of  contradidlion  and  anarchy,  and 
at  length  put  an  end  to  its  exiHcnce.  Before  we 
anfwer  this  queflion,  we  mud  turn  our  attention 
to  thofe  confequences  which  the  Author  derives 
from  the  elevation  of  Pruffia  ;  partly  with  refpe<Sk 
to  the  fate  of  Germany  in  particular ,  partly  with 
regard  to  the  political  flate  of  Europe  in.  ge^ 
neraU 

With  refpeft  to  the  affairs  of  the  German  em- 
pire, the  following  b,xq  the  effeds  it  is  faid  to 
have  produced. 

ifl.  It  is  afferted  that  ^*  the  difputcs  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  ftates  of  the  Empire,  have 
more  frequently  occafioned  war."  This  affcrtioa 
}s  contradi6ted  by  hifiory,  provided  we  do  not 
confound  Xhc  formation  of  the  greatnefs  of  Pruffia 
with  its  confequences.  The  firft  of  ^thefe  was  cer- 
tainly accompanied  by  one  of  the  moll  deftru ftivo 
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wsn  of  (fae  ctghtcienth  century.  Bot  fincc  tbe 
time  when  Proilia  rofe  triumphaDt  out  of  that 
war,  not  only  has  Ihe  nerer  once  drAurbed  the 
peace  of  Oeraianyy  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  by 
lorns  protected  the  rights,  and  reconciled  the 
differences  of  the  fmalter  flates  by  her  great  pre* 
pondenince  in  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  Empire, 
If  xire  except  the  fliort  campaign  of  1778  (in 
vrhich  Hie  wad  evidently  engaged  with  views  of 
prefervatian^  not  of  deftrttSionX  Pruffia  has  not 
oiSice  taken  arms  in  any  of  the  difputes  between 
the  Hates  of  the  Empire.  From  the  year  1763,  to 
the  prefent  day,  no  diffeniions  among  the  Ger« 
man  princes,  or  between  the  chief  of  the  Em- 
pire and  its  members,  have  terminated  in  opdn 
war :  and  fo  little  has  the  power  of  Pruffia  tended 
to  fow  divifion  in  Germany,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  doraiefiic  quarrels  have  been  ami- 
cably concluded  by  its  intervention. 

ad.  That  *^  France  has  been  eftranged  from 
the  interefls  of  the  German  empire^  and  the  Ger^ 
man  empire  from  thofc  of  France.^*  This  un- 
doubtedly has  been  the  confequence  of  the  in- 
creafed  influence  of  Prufiia :  but  have  its  efFeds 
in  this  inftance  been  prejudicial  ?  If  France 
was  not  ambitious  of  ruling  in  Germany,  there 
were  only  two  reafonable  objedls  which  fhe  could 
feek  to  obtain  by  her  arms,  or  her  treaties ;  fecn-^ 
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of  the  Empire^  againfi  the  atiempts  of  the  wor# 
.powerful J  particulatly  of  the  Emperor.  That  the 
faicty  of  the  French  frontiers  has  not  been  enr 
dangered  by  the  elevation  of  Pruffia,  is  a  truth 
fuiFiciently  confirmed  by  experience;  and  the 
greatnefs  of  the  PrufRan  monarchy  has  cvea 
'proved  an  additional  and  very  confiderable  fecu- 
rity  to  France,  againft  Aufiria,  the  moft  power- 
ful ftate  of  the  Empire.  But  that  with  refpe^t 
to  the  protedion  to  be  given  to  the  finaller  flates 
of  the  Empire,  the  part  ihould  now  be  allotted 
to  Pruffta  which  had  hitherto  been  a6ted  by 
France^  was  certainly  a  fortunate  change  for 
thofe  countries  themfel  ves ;  and  if  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  true  principles  of  politics,  by  nq  means 
an  unfavourable  one  for  France.  She  was  nov 
at  liberty  to  devote  to  other  undertakings,  the 
force  which  had  formerly  been  employed  in  giv- 
ing this  prote6lion.  She  might  now  banifti  for 
ever  from  among  the  objeds  of  her  political  at- 
tention, all  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Germany,  and 
every  dicad  of  the  preponderance  of  Aufiria  i 
the  only  juflifiable  motives  for  her  interference 
in  the  thirty  years  war.  If  France  had  nothing 
more  in  view  than  her  own  fafety  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany,  in  her  endeavours  to  maintain 
the  treaty  of  Weltphalia;  if  fhe  did  not  feek 
(in  contradidion  to  all  the  principle^  of  juft  and 
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liberal  politics)  to  make  ber  influence  in  tbo 
Empire  a  pretence  and  a  cloak  for  ambitioua 
plans  of  ufurpation  ;  (be  could  not  but  coniider 
the  elevation  of  Pruffia  as  an  event  in  every  rc^ 
{pe&  advantageous  to  her ;  and  as  tbe  fureft  and 
moft  natural  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weft^ 
pbaUa :  becaufe  it  created  a  power  always  ready 
and  able  to  refifl*  every  attempt  injurious  to  the 
conAitutioQ^ 

3d.  That  **  the  diffutes  on  the  conftitutim  of  the 
Empire  htfing  no  longer  adjufied  by  a:  third  fartj^ 
have  been  decided  by  force ^  and  by  the  agreements 
cr  arbitrary  will  of  the  mofi  power jul^  Ihe  in- 
terference of  a  third  party  cannot  furely  be  ad- 
"vantageous  to  any  conHitution  in  the  difputes 
that  may  arife  on  the  interpretation  of  its  provi- 
iions;  and  hidory  refutes  tbe  aiTcrtion,  that 
force  alone  has  prevailed  in  the  Empire  fince 
France  ceafed  to  take  a  part  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs. The  truth  is,  that  the  office  of  umpire^ 
ivhich  France  fo  often  exercifed  with  partiality, 
and  fb  ieldom  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole, 
became  fuperfluous  by  the  elevation  of  Pruflia; 
and  that  iince  that  event  an  internal  proteflor  of 
the  German  conditution  has  taken  the  place  of 
^foreign  one:  but  if  ever  tbe  queOion  ihould 
arife,  whether  France  or  Prussia  be  the  mofi 
proper  guarantee  of  any  great  national  inter efif 

no 
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96  (riie  and  wdUinforQied  friend  of  the  Ger* 
nan  coitflitutlon  could  heiitate  a  moiMnt  to 
rfUch  to  give  the  preference.  , 

But^  even  iiippofing  the  great  influence  wbidt 
France  pofleilcd  in  the  afiairs  of  Germany  to 
have  been  bcne&cial  to  the  Empire,  at>d  agrees 
able  to  the  general  fy&cm  of  politics  (which, 
after  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  qever  can  a& 
fcnt  to),  it  muft  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lofs 
of  this  iafliienGe  to  France  wa»  the  €&6i  of  her 
own  choice.  It  was  not  when  the  King  of  PriitlC- 
ita  roie  to  be  a  ibrmidable  rival  of  the  greatoeft 
of  Auflria;  but  from  the  moment  wh^n  the 
French  minifiry  fonned  a  new  alliance  with  the 
JEmperor,  IbaC  the  connexioa  between  France 
aind  the^  princes  of  Qeraiany  wa»  diilblved  for 
ever.  The  treaty  of  1756  has  been  oAen  repre- 
ientedy  even  by  enlightened  flatefnien  before  the 
revolution^  and  by  a  multitude  of  very  violent, 
and  often  rery  ignorant  writers  lince  that  pe« 
riody  as  the  firft  caufe  of  the  weakne&  and  de- 
cay of  the  French  monarchy  ^.  All  that  we  cao 
fay  of  the  judgments  of  thofe  ftateih^n^  and  of 
tiie  dedamation^  of  diefe  author^^  is^  that  their 
ideas  are  highly  exaggerated.  Although  true 
policy  may  have  much  to  urge  again!}  the  treaty 
^  ^756,  and  flill  more  perhaps  againft  the  time 

•  Vide  Note  B. 
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at  which  it  was  concluded ;  it  is,  neverthele^ 
ialfe  (being  in  evident  contradiction  to  hiflory) 
that  this  treaty  was  a  pofitive  evil  for  France.  A 
great  part  of  the  b»ci  confequences  attributed  to 
it,  muft  be  deduced  from  very  different  fources; 
and  thole  who  blame  the  xneafure,  feem  quite  ta 
have  forgotten  the  great  advantages  France  de- 
rived from  it.  However  that  may  be,  the  treaty 
of  1 75 6.  was  a  formal  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
the  French  miniftry  of  the  office  of  umpire  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany;  the  name  at  leaft  of 
which  it  had  till  then  endeavoured  to  fupport, 
France  could  not  poilibly  be  at  the  fame  time 
the  confederate  of  the  £mperor,  and  tlie  ally  of 
the  Empire  againfi:  an  abuie  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor.  If,  determined  by  motives 
of  political  prudence,  France  chofe  to  prefer 
the  certain  advaniages  of  an  alliance  with  AuA 
tria  to  the  doubtful  benefit  of  a  profedling  in-> 
fluence  in  the  Empire,  ihe  forely  has  no  righc 
to  complain  of  the  lofs  of  it.  It  was  her  own 
determination,  her  own  policy,  the  immediate 
confequence  of  a  change  in  her  own  fyfiem, 
and  not  the  elevation  of  Pruflia,  or  certainly  not 
that  alone,  which  deprived  France  of  the  part 
file  once  had  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germ^ny^ 

4th.   That  «*  ibe  Protestant    lbague   m 

hnger  retains^  fisfuch^  even  fhe  name,  which  de^ 
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fioted  a  community  of  rights  and  inter efis\  and 
having  ajfumed  that  of  the  power- whofe  influence 
Jufflanted  France^  it  is  now  only  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Prussian  party/^  Here  the  Author 
evidently  lays  down,  as  the  conlequence  of  a 
lingle  event,  what  is  in  fad  the  rcfult  of  much 
greater  and  more  general  changes.  The  Protcft- 
ant  party  has  certainly  not  fuiFered  in  the  Icaft 
jn  its  rights  and  liberties,  or  loft  any  of  its 
weight  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Empire  lincc 
Pk-ufKa  has  been  its  patron.  The  diminution  of 
its  natural  weight  by  the  aggrandizement  of 
that  power,  woald  be  a  very  extraordinary  and 
incomprehenfible  phenomenon.  So  far  as  there 
Hills  exifls  in  Germany  a  didinA  Proteftant  inte- 
reft,  that  intcreft  muft  neceffarily  find  itfelf 
more  fecure  under  the  prote6lion  of  a  powerful 
Proteftant  flate,  intimately  connefted  with  it, 
than  under  that  of  a  foreign  power,  only  occa- 
fionally  a6^ive  in  its  behalf;  a  power,  which, 
while  defending  this  Proteftant  party,  was  adling 
in  open  contradidlion  to  its  own  principles  of 
internal  policy;  a  power  whofe  fapport  often 
Iccretly  difgufted  the  moft  determined  ene- 
mies of  the  Imperial  court :  as  no  one  could 
l>e]p  obferving,  that  it  perfecuted  with  fire  and 
fword  at  home  the  religion  it  protedled  in  Ger- 
triany.     The  advantage  to  the  Proteftant  ftates 

of 
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pf  exchanging  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  power  fef 
that  of  Prufiia)  was  furely  undeoiable. 

But  it  was  not  without  reafpo  that  I  exprefle^ 
myfelf  doubtfully  as  to  the  exiftence  of  a  4if-^^ 
tinft  Protefiant  intereft  in  Germany,  if  it 
ihould  be  afferted  that  the  Proteftant  party 
fcarcely  continues  to  exift  even  in  name,  th^  af- 
iertion  would  be  at  variance  with  the  hiAory  of 
the  prefent  times,  with  the  a<5tual  fituation  of  the 
Empire  and  its  prefent  conftitution.  Bat  it  is 
certain,  that  much,  very  much,  perhaps  th^ 
greater  part  of  what  formerly  char*a6teri2ed  its 
exiilence^  has  been  loft  in  the  revolutions  of  fo'^ 
eiety.  It  is  the  fpirit  of  the  times  alone  whicfa^ 
has  brought  about  thefe  changes,  aod  not  tbv 
elevation  of  Pruffia,  which  would  rather  have; 
had  a  contrary  tendency •  The  differences  of 
religion  have  loft  the  importance  which  was 
formerly  attached  to  them :  the  deep  fhades  they 
caft  upon  the  face  of  fociety,  a  century  ago,  ar^ 
now  foftened  down.  Opinions  and  articles  of 
faith,  which  in  former  times  have  armed  one.Iialf 
of  Europe  again  ft  the  other,  are  now  looked 
upon  with  coldncfs  and  indifference :  the 
iligbtcft  political  connexion  binds  men  and 
ftates  more  firmly  now  than  all  the  profcffiona 
of  religion  in  the  world ;  and  without  entering 
here  into  any  comparifon  of  the  merits  of  vvhat 

now 
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HOW  intctefid  Wy  and  of  the  objefls  that  for* 
merly  ufed  to  agitate  mankind,  and  occafion  the 
moft  important  events ;  it  is  a  truth  eflabliftied 
by  hiftory,  that  the  manners,  intcrefts,  politics, 
lal^ions,  and  enthufiafm,  the  wildom  and  folly 
t(  the  prefent,  are  not  thofe  of  former  times. 

*I  think  I  have  proved  that  the  confequences  of 
the  aggrandizement  of  Pruflia,  with  refpcdl  to 
the  infernal  relations  of  Germany ^  and  fhqfe  nvhich 
formerly  exijled  between  France  and  the  Empire^ 
are  either  not  fuch  as  the  Author  defcribee  them; 
or  ought  certainly  not  to  be  confidcred  fo  unfa-» 
vourable  as  he  appears  to  think  them.  I  con- 
ceive the  conflitution  eftabliflied  by  the  treaty  of 
Wefiphalia,  as  far  as  it  was  in  its  nature  capable* 
of  it,  to  have  derived  additional  confirmation  and 
fupport  from  the  elevation  of  Pruflia;  and  it 
now  reriiains  for  me  to  examine,  whether  the  in- 
fluence of  that  event  upon  the  general  fyftem  of 
Europe,  has,  in  fa<5t,  been  fo  detrimental  as  the 
Author's  reprefentation  would  incline  us  to  be- 
lieve. 

Becaufe  Pruflia,  in  order  to  improve,  and  af- 
terwards to  maintain  her  fituation,  had  recourfe 
to  a  new  fyftem  of  war  and  government ;  becaufe 
flic  invented  new  tadtics,  and  had  recourfe  fa 
the  art  of  accumulating  treafures;  and  becaufe 

fear 
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(ear  or  Jealouiy  induoed  die  furroanding  vm*. 
tioQfl  to  adept,  on  their  parts,  the  fame  iullni^ 
■leDts  of  power ;  therefbitt,  it  is  faid,  has  IVuffia^ 
fay  her  priociples  and  example,  been  the  caufe  of 
thoie  unnatttral  efforts,  and  of  that  total  eoenra* 
tioa  of  all  the  EurofKao  fiates  which  has  beexi 
fliecofiiequenee  thereof.  To  maintain  great  ar« 
mies,  and  to  fill  their  coffin^,  they  oppneifed 
dieiriiibjedd  ib  muck  by  levies  of  men  and  m^ 
ciby,  -excited  fuch  univerfal  diicontent,  and 
itratnod  adl  4be  fprings  of  power  io  immode^ 
fately,  as  to  occafion  t!he  general  dlforder  which 
eiUbfld,  and  ^^  of  wiki  tkiwar  agamjt  the  rw^* 
hulmttm  tmfy  the  loft  refidir 

Whether  this  fiatement  of  the  cafe  is  really 
true ;  whether  the  geneval  eff<M:ts  were  £0  over* 
drained ;  the  oppneffion  fo  intolerable ;  the  de* 
faility  fo  great  and  univerfal;  and  whether  tha 
revolution,  with  the  war  excited  againfl  it,  was 
realty  the  oonfequence  thereof,  will  be  examined 
SB  another  place.  The  queO:ton  here^  is  only, 
whether,  and  bow  far,  all  thefe  effed:s,  if  they 
do  exift,  and  fo  far  as  they  are  fuppofed  to 
extft,  have  been  occafioned  by  the  elevation  of 
BruiKa. 

It  18  evident  that  Pruffia,  with  a  territory  corai' 
|iaratively  fanill,  and  interfe^ted  on  all  fides; 

could 
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eonid  nfever  liave  fifed  to  a  flate  of  tHe  highdt 
niok»  and  beeft  able  to  imintain  h^rfelf  there^ 
without  new  and  €3cf|;aordiiiar)r  refources^  Whc^* 
ther  the  fyftem  of  amaffing  treafute^  and  that  of 
military  confcriptioo,  aEe  the  beO,  aceording  to 
general  fpecul at iva. ideas,  is  a  queflton  I  hare  na^ 
thing  to  do  with.  The  filuation,  the.wants,  and 
the  objeds  of  Prugia  confidcrcd,  they^wcre  wifa 
and  ufd'al  for  hen  For  Prt^a  they  laid  tho 
foundations  of  a  power  .which  fhejcobki.oiberwilQ 
jiever  have  attained ;  of  a  greatnda,  iK>t  merely, 
dazzling  and  tranfitory,  but  folid  and  durable  s 
and,  what  is  more»  the  example  x>(.Prtiffla  haa 
proved,  that  a  truly' good  adminifiraltDa,  that  a 
high  degree  of  induftry  and  wealth,  that  the 
profperity  of  the  Aate,  and  the  happineis  of  indi- 
viduals, are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  fucb 
foundations  of  powen  Pruffia  has  really  united 
them  all :  a  fadt  which  muft  put  every  theory  to 
iilence.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  re- 
volution (for  that  is  flill  the  period  to  which  alt 
our  confiderations  are  at  prefent  direded)  therer 
cxifted  no  ftate  in  Europe,  at  once  fo  powerful 
and  ib  happy  as  that  of  Pruilia ;  governed  with 
fo  much  energy  and  wifdom;  fo  prepaiTed  for 
every  foreign  undertaking,  and  fo  fafe  from  all 
internal  commotion ;  fo  capable  of  the  greateft 
exertions,  and  fo  guarded  againft  all  diforga-* 
Dization.  V  it  be  true  that  Pruffm  pointed  out  ta 
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vA\  Earopie  the  way  to  ruin,  it  muft  atkaft  be.' 
oobfefiedy  that  it  took  great  care  not  to  be  itfelf 
the  firft  to  proceed  upon  it. 

This  ruin  did  not,  however,  originate  in  im«  : 
prudent  iiad  untimely  imitations  of  the  Pruflian' 
fyfiem  of  adminiflration.    Such  an  aflertion  is 
immodiatcly  refuted  by  hiflory/  The  iitfl  and! 
principal  part  of  that  fyfiem,  tht  athqfing  ofina* 
fure^  iBras  tiot  imitated  by  any  one  power  Qf  the 
firfi  rank, — was  not  even  attempted.  Add  though  ; 
certain  forms  of  military  confcription,  and  parti* 
cular  principles  of  tadics,  may  in  fi>me  inftanoes . 
have  found  imitators,  it  is  nevertheleis  an  unde- 
niable &6>,  that  every  thing  which  efientially . 
characterizes  thefe  methods,  has  remained  e^clq- 
fively  peculiar  to  Pruffia.     The  llrejngth  of  the 
Pruflian  army  was  in  due  proportion  td  the  rank 
and  influence  univerfally  conceded  to: that  fiate . 
iince  the  feven  years  war ;  nor  did  it  give  occafion 
to  any  unnatural  efforts  even  among  its  imme- 
diate neighbours,  much  lefs  in  countries  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  it.  .  . 

If  it  be  really  true,  that  many  goternHients  in 
the  etghteeoth  century  exceeded  their  firength  in 
the  efforts  they  made,  the  caufe  of  this  evil  muft 
be  looked  for  in  more  early  and  lefs  remarkable 
revolutions.    The  origin  of  the  cxtenlive  mili-^ 
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tary  fyfidm/and,  of  courfe,  tii  all  the  cosiib*: 
queocea  refulting  from  it,  is  to  be  ifmvA  m 
France.  The  mighty  atmiea^  the  farilltaot  admi^ 
niflration^  the  fplendid  enterprifes,  the  refources^ 
and  the  fyfiem  oC  finance  of  Loub  XIV;  were 
models  for  all  the  ftates  of  J^iitope.  At  the  time 
of  the  elevation  of  Pruflia,  the  fyftera  founded  by 
Loots  XIV.  h^d .  arrtvisd  at  maturity;  the  great 
ooHineQ  w^i^  laid  down  which  every  nation  was; 
obliged  to  fiU,  in  order  to  maintain  its  import*  . 
atice  in  ^\id  general  fyftem.  It  is  the  moA  re- 
markable  dritumftancein  the  fate  of  Proifiay  that 
fhe  was  exalted  by  the  fuperior  genius  of  one  man^ 
to  a  fiftoation  which  feemed  to  have  been  ori^-' 
nully  denied'  to  her.  As  foon  as  ihe  had  attained 
this*  phide^  there  no  longer  remained  any  choice 
with  ]idpe&  to  her  future  conducSl ;  Ihe  was  com- 
pelled, to  find  the  me^ns  of  maintaining'  it  iu  a> 
lafting  aild<  honourable  Qianner« 

But  if  we  take  a  more  comprebenfiv^  view  of 
this  fobjeA^  we  fball.find  ourfelvea  much  in^ 
clined  to  acquit  even  Louis  XIV.  of  the  i^eater 
part  of  thofe  reproaches  which  the  Ihortfighted- 
nel6  of  tb6  prefentage  has'fo  abundantly  heaped 
upoi»  him.  It  was  not  Louis  XIV.  but  the  natu- 
ral courft^  of  things,  that  produced  thofe  great 
afmies— that  enlarged  iyfiem  of  adminiflration— 
thofe  ^tenfive  political 'plans.    They  were  ne* 
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ceflaiy  consequences  of  the  progfels  of  civil  lb- 
ciety.  hi  proportion  to  the  advartcement  of  ci- 
vilizatioh,  of  induftry  and  richds  among  qatiohs^ 
the  toeafure  of  their  wants,  their  delires,  their 
clxpenfes,  their  dottifeflic  and  public  cJxifterice,  i$ 
Jncrealed;  thefphere  Of  their  adivity, .  their  pro- 
penftty  to  extend  their  limits,  the  anibttioh  ana 
the  power  of  th^ir  governments,  are  enlarged.  A 
rich  individual  has  more  fervant^,  i!norie  hdufesl 
more  hories,  mori^  plans,  ahd  more  caprices  tliau 
a  poor  one :  a  rich  and  cultivated  people  have 
more  public  inftitutions,  more  minifters  of  Aate^ 
more  foldiers,  more  luxury,  and  a  greater  fpirit 
of  cnterprife,  than  6ne  which  is  poor  arid  unci- 
vilized. This  is  all  in  the  natbtal  order  of  jhihg^l 
There  may,  no  doulDt^  exift  ih  the  nidft  opulerii 
nation,  a  dangerous  difproportiori  between  tlic 
means  and  the  >^ill ;  between  the  firength-  and 
the  defires  of  fAch  a  people;  and,  efpectalfyi 
the  mri!ita<^  forbe,^  that  great  inftruitient  of  inffii- 
ence  and '  domin?on,  maybe  out  ofairprbpdr^ 
tion  to  its  fbundatiori-«-tiie  population  and' reve- 
nues of  the  country,:  But,  whatever  pirti^ula^ 
inflances  may  be  adduced  of  the  trarifgfefliori  of 
tfaefe  rules  of  prbpbrtlon,  and  of  the  ettbrs  of 
Tome  govemrfient^ ;  there  was,  on  the  whole',  no 
fuch  difproportion  to  be  feen  in  general  at  th^ 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  The'  milit^fjf 
force  had  advanced  in  a  degtee,  and  to  a  ft&iei 
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coinciding  with  the  progrefs  of  focicty.  The  fud- 
den  aggrandizcmciit,  the  influence,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  kingdom  of  PruiGa,  did  not  pufh 
them  beyond  their  juft  and  natural  limit?.  In 
all  human  probability,  the  armies  of  the  remain** 
ing  nations  would  have  been  no  fmaller,  their 
fyftems  of  finance  no  lefs  complicated,  the  rela* 
lions  between  their  cfTorts  and  their  ftrength  no 
other  than  they  actually  were^  had  this  new  me- 
teor never  rifen  in  the  political  iirmament  of 
Europe.    N 

The  elevation  of  Pruffia  has  therefore,  in  no 
refped,  been  produdlive  of  pernicious  conie- 
quences.  It  has  in  no  (hape  tended  to  fobvert 
the  fyflem  eflabliflied  by  the  treaty  of  Weftpha- 
lia.  As  to  the  firft  fundamental  objed  of  this 
treaty^  the  infernal  conflitution  of  the  Empire,  fo 
far  has  it  been  from  defiroying  it,  that  it  has,  on 
the  contrary,  more  than  ever  confiroKd  and  fe^ 
cured  it.  With  regard  to  the  next  principal  ob- 
jeift  which  it  had  in  view,  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germapy ;  it  has  occafioned  no  other 
changes  in  thefe,  than  fuch  as  were  generally  be- 
fie^cial,  and  not  eflentially  prejudicial  to  France; 
fuch  as  France  herfelf  delired,  and  contributed  to 
cSe&  by  her  own  political  meafures.  It  is  equally 
untrue,  that  Pruilia  has  difturbed  the  general  ha-* 
lance  of  Europe:  fhe  has  only  kept  pace  with 
^  .  the 
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the  continual  progreis  made  by  other  nations^ 
without  forcibly  or  unnaturally  haftening  it; 
ihe  has  only  difplayed  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the 
iirt  of  making  this  progrefs  with  more  regularity, 
more  order,  and  more  firmnefs  than  others,  per* 
baps  than  any  others  engaged  in  the  lame  careen 

If  after  all  this  we  conlider,  that  PrulSa,  from 
the  moment  when  (he  was  firmly  eftablifhed,  be* 
came  a  bulwark  to  all  the  weft  of  Europe,  agalnft 
the  attempts  of  Ruffia,  and  a  ncceflary  counter- 
balance to  that  empire,  after  its  intervention  ia 
the  general  affairs  of  Europe ;  that  a  power  fo 
happily  lituated  in  the  centre  of  the  reft,  and  in 
tiie  midfl:  of  their  principal  connexions,  pre* 
iented  a  conftant  barrier  to  every  violent  ufurpa* 
tion ;  that  if  the  fafety  of  France  could  require 
any  additional  fupport,  it  received  a  new  one 
from  the  elevation  of  Pruflia  ;  that  the  powers 
of  Europe^  if  duly  feniible  of  their  true  and 
common  interefts,  muft  have  found  it  neceifary 
to  create  fuch  a  ftate,  if  fate  or  genius  had  not  an* 
ticipated  them ;  if  we  further  confider  what  exten** 
live  benefit  has  been  produced  during  half  a  cen* 
tury,  by  the  influence  of  a  nation  governed 
yrith  fo.much  energy  and  wifdom,  with  refpeA  to 
the  general  cultivation  of  mankind,  induftry^ 
literature,  the  art  of  government,  and  every  thing 
e3»lted  and  valuable  among  men;  and  what  uie* 
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ful  leiTpnSj^hat  glorious  examples,  ithasafTorde^ 
to  its  cotemporajries,  and  to  poflerity : — it  wiU 
not  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  elevation  ^ 
PruiBa  can  ever  be  ranked  among  the  immediate, 
or  even  collateral  cailfes  of  the  decay  ajid  difor* 
ganization  of  ^urotpe. 

The  third  great  event,  which,  according  to  the 
Author,  invaded  the  fyftem  cftablifhed  by  the 
treaty  of  Weflphalia,  and  at  lejigth  totally  fub- 
verted  it,  was  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the  coflj- 
9iercial  and  colonial  fyftem  in  all  p^rts  of  tho 
world. 

This  event  (if  that  may  properly  be  called  aa 
event,  which  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  gradual 
and  ftill  progrcffivecxpanfion  of  human  aiSivity) 
)ias  afFedted  the  interefls  of  fociety,  more  than 
yny  other  which  has  taken  place  in  the  political 
world  fiucc  tKe  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  It  hgs 
opened  an  immenfe  field  to  the  iadufiry,  the  arts« 
the  ideas,  the  enjoymeat^  aud  the  pallion?.  of 
n^nkind:  it  has  multiplied  the  inflruments  of 
powe^,  the  combinations  of  polijtics,  and  the  ob« 
j^dls  of  defire ;  ^nd  by  adding  to  the  chanm  ftud 
iplendour  of  dominion,  it  has  been  the  caufe  of 
jealoufies,  difleniio.ns,  and,  dpubtlefs,  of  ws^rs. 
It  has  even  been  the  groundwork  in  the  interior 
of  ilates^  of  a  great  revolution  in  all  the  rdalions 
.         '  of 
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of  foddty.  The  oiily  ^li^ftion  is^  whdfier^  con^ 
iidcring  all  this  in  the  inbiL  eomprehenfiTe  poiat 
of  view,  it  will  appear  to  be  an  tvW ;  and  partis 
cularly,  whether  the  caainteoance  of  a  political 
balance  io  Europei  ts  abfolately  inctntipatible  with 
all  Ihefe  changes ;  whether  the  exifting  political 
conftttutidn  muft  neceiDirily  hare  been  fubverted 
by  the  increaied  commercial  and  colonial  fyfiemi 
whether  it  really  was  fOf  and  whether  the  exten** 
fion  of  European  commerce,  and  the  multiplica^ 
tioQ  of  trans-European  connexibnd^  led  tp  the 
decay  and  diforganilation  0(  all  nations,  and 
iinaiiy  pavecjl  the  way  for  their  future  fubjec* 
tidB. 

1  iliali  pixly  here  Ocamlne  the  general  relations 
of  this  queftion:  the  Author  has  entered  upon  it 
with  a  view  almoft  exclufively  to  'Englandy  which 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  at 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  brilliant  manner,  his  favourite  theme:— 
•*  Thit  during  the  laft  150  years,  England  bis 
**  opptef&d  the  inddflry  of  all  other  countries, 
^  has  threatened  their  independencie,  and  en^ 
<«  cooraged  their  mutual  difledfidn^ ;  and  that, 
"  in  fa<a,  thd  only  danger  #hTch  menaces  Eo- 
**  rope,  airiies  from  the  tyrannical  pretenfions  of 
^  the  commeftcial  politics  of  Gat  at  Britain.** 
He  has  i^fed  this  fkvourable  op^brtimity  in  ita 
tttaiofl:  extent.  I  intend  to  follow  a  different  me* 
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tbod. — The  quefiion.  What  has  England  bitW* 
to  been  in  the  general  fyAcm  of  Europe  ?  What 
may,  or  ihould  it  continue  to  be  ?  or  (as  it  has 
been  the  cuHom  to  exprefa  it  of  late)  ^'  the  pro^ 
blem,  How  to  render  the  exifience  of  the  British 
empire  compatible  with  the  interefis  and  exigence 
of  the  remaining  fiates?**  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  mofl  important  which  at  the  prefent  moment 
can  occupy  the  politician.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  it  appears  moft  advifable  to  me,  to  unite,  as 
much  as  poffible,  under  one  head,  all  that  relates 
to  this  great  quefiioo,  which  I  (hall  endeavour 
to  comprife  and  arrange  in  fome  general  points 
of  view,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  prefent  Jida« 
tions  of  the  leading  powers.  I  promile,  how* 
ever,  in  tbe  mean  time,  not  to  pafs  over  a  fingle 
obiervation  of  any  confequenoe  made  by  tbe 
Author;  nor  to  leave  unexamined  any  nrga* 
ment  to  be  found  in  bis  work. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  extenfion  of  the  com- 
mercial and  colonial  fyftem  cannot  have  been  a 
nMffary  caufe  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  federal 
confiitution^  of  Europe,  and  that  it  could  only 
have  proved  the  acddenial  caufe  of  fuch  a  fob- 
Terlion,  by  means  of  accidental  errora  or  vpSU 
fortunes,  which  might  in  any  other  circum* 
fiances  have  been  made  or  experieoood*  This 
leAs  upon  the  following  grounds : 

ift. 
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'  I  ft;  The  commerdal  and  colonial  fyftenv  has 
not  difondered  the.  fundamental  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia*  This  point,  after  what  has 
.been  £iid  in  the  preceding  pages,  will  not  re- 
i]uire  an  elaborate  invefligation.  The  ground- 
work of  the  Oerman  conflitution  was  hardly  in 
any  refpefl  afRs6led  by  the  extenfion  of  the  fyd 
iefti  of  commerce ;  neither  did  it  occalion  any 
ittifK>rtant  alteration  in  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germany.  The  new  relations  which 
it  created,  were  all  of  them  fuch  as  had  never 
been  thought  of  at  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia ; 
fuch  as  were  then  neither  forefeen  nor  conjee* 
4ored ;  and  fuch  as  in  every  rtfiptO:  were  beyond, 
the  fphere  of  the  fyflem  of  public  law,  eftablifh- 
ed  by  that  treaty.  Of  thefe  unavoidable  cir- 
cumftanccs,  thofe  only  can  complain  who  con- 
fider  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  as  the  foundation 
of  a  general  federal  confiitution,  which  it  never 
was, .  nor  ever  could  be.  .  That  which  it  did 
really  efiabliih,  remained  entire  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  but  it  was  not  in  hu^ 
man  wifdom  to  makd  regulations  for  what  did 
mt  exift  at  the  time. 

sd.  The  extenfioh  of  the  commercial  and 
colonial  fyftem  was  not  the  immediate  effedl  of 
the  avarice  or  ambition  of  any  particular  Euro* 
pe«n  flate ;  it  wgs  a  general^-  oecelTary,   and 

unavoidable 
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unavoidable  re&lt  of  fhe  expanfio^  of  the 
human  mind;  and  erery  erent  derived  from 
ihat  foorcc^  muft  be,  in  (bme  way,  compatible 
with  the  objeAs  of  fdcial  exifience,  and  of 
CfHirfe  with  the  maintenance  and  iecurity  of  a 
lederai  conAttution  and  a  law  of  nations 

I  am  heve  engaged  in  the  difcuffioii  of  k 
particular  ob}ed,  and  not  writing  a  general 
liifiory  of  human  nature.  Bat  whoever  has 
thoroughly  invcfiigated  this  fiibjed^,  will  readily 
allow  me,  that,  in  a  Hate  of  fociety,  the 
difTcrent  branches  of  human  a£iivity  are  gni«» 
(dually  and  fuoceffively  developed,  each  at  iCi 
proper  period ;  that  when  agriculture  and  ma* 
nufadtures  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
perfeclion,  the  defire  of  foreign  commerce  is 
naturally  awakened;  that  although  the  objeA 
of  this  propenfity  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated 
by,  adverfe  or  favourable  circumflanceB,  the. 
perfevering  activity  of  mankind  will  fooner 
or  later  accompliih  it;  that  it  will  at  length 
gain  accefa  to  diftant  and  unexplored  regions^ 
and  fucceed  in  its  unremitted  endeavours  to 
conneft  all  the  parts  of  the  earth ;  that  the  pro- 
duce of  remote  countries  becomes  ^  new  fpur  to 
indufiry,  and  induflry,  fo  excited,  explores  and 
cultivates  thofe  lands ;  fo  that  the  productions  of 
new  regions  operate  to  increaft  the  activity  and 
5  to 
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to  multiply  tb?  i:;pi|inu^cial  relatioM  of  the  old^ 
that  this  gives  new  Jifc  even  to  the  interior  of  the 
more  civilized  countries,  and  multiplies  the  ohr 
je^ts  of  trafiic  i  that  induftry  produces  riches,  knd 
jiches  reproduce  induftry ;  and  thus  commerce 
at  length  be.comes  the  foundation  and  the  c^^- 
ment  of  the  whole  focial  edifice. 

This  is  not  determined  by  the  prefumption  or 
caprice  of  man ;  it  is  founded  on  the  eternal 
order  of  human  nature,  and  is  the  effedl  of  that 
iriefiflible  impulfe,  by  which  every  great  and 
beneficial  change,  every  truly  univerfal  and  im^ 
portant  event  in  the.  hiftory  of  mankind,  is  pro* 
4vfC^  To  this  principle  we  muft  refer  not 
fuxly  the  origin  but  the  {H-ogrefs  and  extenfion  of 
Cfommerce.  Hence  too  the  important  difcovery 
of  America;  for  we  may  confidently  aflert,  that 
it  could  not  ultimately  have  eicaped  mankind, 
bad  it  t^t  been  accompliihed  (o  early  by  the  ad<i> 
venturous  fpirit  of  a  few  ex:tra6rdinary  and  en-^ 
terprifing  men*.  Hence  the  fyfiem  of  com* 
m^ce  and  colonisation,  with  all  its  a6lual  and 
poflible  ramUications  and  extent.  Hence  the 
^dependeince  of  remote  climes,  not  created  nor 
cultivated  for  us  only,  and  the  new  fources  of 
fpulei)ce  to  which  Europe  is  invited  by  their 

*  Vide  Note  C. 
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ipeedom  and  independence.  Henee  too  humanity 
will  hereafter  derive  many  invaluable  blei&ngs, 
will  behold  many  a  iplendid  sra,  if  the  free  dif* 
play  of  this  a£^ive  principle  be  not  checked  by 
Uind  authority,  and  if  human  ingenuity  do  not 
aipire  to  be  wifer  than  Divine  Providence, 

If  we  confider  the  fubje6l  in  this  point  of 
view,  which  to  me  appears  the  only  proper  ooe^ 
we  ihall  not  eailly  be  perfuaded  to  attribute  the 
origin  or  the  exteniion  of  the  fyflem  of  com* 
mcroe  to  any  particular  law  of  any  iingle  ftate, 
or  to  any  individual,  be  it  Cromwell  or  Colbert^ 
whom  hatred  or  partiality  ihall  fix  upon.  Ad* 
faering  to  the  plan  which  I  have  propc^ed  to 
myfelf,  it  will  be  the  province  of  a  fubiequeot 
chapter  to  prove,  and  I  hope  there  to  prove 
moft  fatisfadtorily,  that  the  £ngli(h  Navigation 
/i&  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  principal  caufe  of 
the  commercial  greatnefs  of  England ;  that  this 
celebrated  law  is  hot  rightly  underilood,  when 
fuppofed  to  be  creative,  iinceits  nature  is,  in  fa£t, 
ref^rii^ive ;  that  it  is  in  no  wife  unjuft,  tyran- 
nical, or  hoftile  towards  other  nations;  and 
that,  when  judged  upon  the  true  principles  of 
commercial  right  and  policy,  it  is  nothing  like 
^^  the  foundation  of  a  continued  confpiracy,  and 
an  eternal  warfare  againfi  the  iodufiry  of  all  other 

countries.** 
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countries.''    I  will  rc^arp  at  i^efent  to  my  geoe^ 
I al  seflrfoning* 

:  If  H  be  true  that  the  fyftem  of  commerce  and 
colonization  ^ad  one  of  the  fruits  defiined  tot^ 
grow  and  ripen,  in  the  foil  of  focictyR  the  rootf 
ef  this    fyftei^   Hiaft  M.  fomehow  cpnncdtcd, 
with  thofe.  of .  the .  whole ;  foci^lf .  conftitation^ 
Thp  natural  properifitics  of  m^p^  particularly, 
Ihofe  of  which  the  general  an^^ooilAnt  influ-. 
€04^  determinea  the,  i^te^of  fociety,  ^reibldom^ 
found  in  contradi&ion  to  each  other.     That, 
there  fhould  be  any  great  fpriog  of  human  ac** 
tion  in  its  natore  inimical  to  fociety ; .  tending  ta> 
iarolve  Aatiotis  in  endleia^hoftility;;to  fubrertf 
tibe  law  of  nations^  and  even  render  its  e3f\&* 
ence  impoffible ;  and  finally  to  bring  about  the 
decay   and   rain   of  empires;   would    be  ex- 
tremely unnatnial,  and  is  therefore  very  much 
to  be  doubted    The  iyDem  of  commerce,  with> 
all  its  errors  could  not  produce. fuch  efiedls, 
and  in  fad  never  has  i  that  in  fome  inftances  it 
has  been  the  caufe  of  waia,  is  certain ;  but  what 
has  not  been  the  caufe  of  war?   That  it  has 
fbmetiines  created  difcord  in  the  federal  confii-. 
tution  of  Europe^  will  not  be  denied;  but  can, 
fuch  a  oonAitution  be  expeded  to  exifl  without, 
periodical  difturbances?   Upon  the  whole,  the 
fyftem  of  commercci  with  all  its  conibqucncea,.. 

the 
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Ifie  pric*emin«ni  rkKes  of  fbme  iedurnlric!*,  thtii 
naval  power,  their  foreign  pofleflions,  and  tticit 
new  influence  (difproportioned  to  the  extent 
6f  fheir  European  territoty),  had  adkpted' iti^f 
exceedingly  well  to  the  former  fociar  relation  of 
Buropc ;  and  if  extraordinary  aiid  une^6died 
convulfions  had  not,  from  the  yeafr  178*9,  fliakeit 
the  whole  edifice  to  it's  fouAdktions,  artd  lobftrieil 
every  part  of  it,  the  queftion,  Does  tlkttc  flirf 
cxift  a  law  of  nations  ?  would  prDbably,  at  ttiisf 
tSme,  have  beeit  abfurd;  nollwithftandmg  all  thtf 
changes  occafioned  or*  hafteneicl  by  that  fyfteto.- 
Thi^wtW,  I  hope^  appear  niore  plainly  £h>m  thrf 
obfervatioiis  that  will  follow  in  the  next'  Part  dt 
flic  work,  in  whidi  the  fituation"  of  Europe,  at 
the  commencemen*  of  the  FVench  revolution, 
will  be  more  particularly  difcufled. 

3dly.  The  influence  of  the  commercial  anfdf 
colonial  fyftem  was  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar countries;  all  of  them  werfe  more  or  lefs 
engaged  in  it. 

t  _       *  '  '       "  ^        • 

The  European  eftablifhments'  Jn*  aH'  qojrrters' 
of  the  world,  which  neccffarily  promoted'  thie* 
cxtenfion  of  commerce  and  indaftryi  were*  very 
fir  from  being  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
xiatlons  immediately  interefted  in  them.  They* 
were  a  general  advantage,  of  which,  by  degrees, 

'  '  every 
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tfrctf  cbda(|rf  in  iBurDpc   wumnA  itr  ibde. 
Thofe  whicb^  by  their fituatfonmnd habittt  'Wcm 
devoted  to  navigation^  were  the  firit  tot  ecj^ 
tbeie    advantages}   but  however  defitoua  thcfs 
might  have  been  of  prefeoviikg  themexclufiveiy^ 
the  nal^iaral  coorfe  of  things  prefented  ioflii}*. 
mounta^  obflades  to  the  accomplilhmcnt  d 
fnch   ^i^cfis.      The   vent    o£    their    prodoc^t 
awakened  on  every  fidq/  and  in.  the  mbft  inland 
f)aHfr  of  <the  cotttin^nti   the  faxoe  adivity,  the^ 
ikme*  deibes^  apd  the  fiime  arts  ad' thofb  vhidi) 
f^'ftfittlatedy  iD^ired,  and  affified  the  niarithM^ 
Aates  in  their  iladertakings.   Thefe  nations,  wewr 
eivea  fdmetimes^   as  in  the  eocamples  oT  Spaioi 
and  Portugal,  only  the  channel,  between  whofii 
uncultivated  aud  unfruitftil  banks  the  enlivenixi^ 
flream  of  induftry  and  riches  fk>wed  tohaj^ter 
rt^iokis.      The   condition    of   fociety   waa   ia 
every  refpeA;  advanced  and  refined.    With  the. 
wealth*  and  improvement    of  individuais,   the. 
fom  of  thofo  means  and  refources  which  coafli^ 
tale  the  ftrength  of  nations,  was  increafed.    All 
countiitowere  benefited}  but  all  neaiiy  in  the: 
iame  ptoportion.    The  whole  became  mom  richt' 
oaove  powet fuly  and -more  civiliaed;  but   tlw 
propprtiona  between  the  compoaont  parts  m». 
mainad  the  ihmQ# 
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.'  I  do  iM^  meab  te  aflert^  that  fhk  partidpatioii. 
of  advantages  arifing  from  the  fy^em  of  com- 
merce and  colonization,  amounted  ta  an  abib- 
hite  equality  amopg  all  the  partiea  concerned. 
The  progrefs  muft  naturally  have  been  greater 
and  more  rapid  in  thole  countries  where  the  nevr 
ieeds  of  induHry,  commerce,  and  riches  found 
a  foil  prepared  to  receive  them ;  or,  where  a  &- 
vourable  fituation,  the  difpofitions  and  capacities, 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  peculiarities  of  their.- 
oivil  and  political  confiitution,  promoted  theit: 
growth  in  a  more  remarkable  degree*    The  cen* 
iequences  of  the  general  change  were  certainly, 
more  perceptible  in  France  than  in  Germany,  in 
England  and  Holland,  thaain  RuffiaorPol&nd; 
and  the  effects  produced  on  the  proportions  of; 
their    national    firength,   muft  have   operated » 
more  rapidly  and  immediately  in  the  former  than 
thelatter.    That  thefe  inequalities  Aould  difturb . 
the  general  balance,  is  an  effc6i  which  the  iyfiem 
of  commerce  only  has  in  common  with  every  other 
caufe  of  focial  improvement    No  federal  con- 
fiitution  on  earth  can  preferve  the  ftates  which 
compofe  it  during  centuries  exa6lly  in  their  origi« . 
nal  relative  fitoations.    No  federal  conflitii|io« 
oan  enfore  an  unaltered  continuance  of  the  pre- 
cife  mals  of  refpedive  flrength,  which  was  the. 
groundwork  of  its  formation,  or  even  the  pre- 
iervation  of  the  fame  proportions  in  the  exten- 
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lion  of  that  tnafs.  Even  if  the  fyflem  of  com^ 
merce  had  never  exifted^  the  varieties  of  na^ 
tional  characSler  and  induflry,  the  different  con« 
fiitutions  of  the  ilates  of  Europe,  and  many  ao 
cidental  circumftances,  would  have  created  a  di« 
verfity  in  their  foveral  attainments ;  and  accord^ 
iogly  the  machine  of  governmenti  which  always 
follows  the  progrefs  of  individuals,  would  have 
been  more  or  lefs  complete  in  each.  Foreign' 
trade  was  only  oneof  the  many  and  various  fprings 
which  fet  this  great  machine  in  motion.  If  com- 
merce, with  all  its  attendant  benefits,  had  remain^ 
ed  the  exduiive  property  of  a  few  Aates;  and  had 
theie  favoured  nations  alone  attained  to  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  and  wealth,  and  acquired 
defpotic  influence  in  the  fate  of  Europe,  while 
other  coantries  continued  in  barbarifm,  poverty, 
and  relative  weaknefs  ;  it  would  then,  perhaps,, 
have  been  allowable  to  fay,  that  the  colonial 
fyftem  had  fubverted  the  federal  conititution  of 
Europe.  But  fince  the  cafe  is  otherwife ;  fince^ 
in  the  extenfive  icene  of  adivity,  indufiry,  and 
opulence,  which  the  progrefs  of  commerce  has 
difplayed,  no  (late  whatever  has  remained  an 
idle  rpe<!Elator;  lince  all  have  taken  a  lively 
part  in  it,  and  all  have  been  in  a  greats 
though,  perhaps,  not  altogether  equal  meafure, 
gainers  by  it;  it  is  not  polfible  that  this  fyftem 
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fnould  have  been  a  caufe  of  the  general  deeaf, 
or  <otal  difToIution  of  the  federative  confiitu* 
tion. 

4tbly.  Even  the  fuperior  advantage  accruing 
from  the  immediaie  poireilion  of  commerce  and 
colonics,  was  divided  among  feveral  nations^ 
and  therefore  eflabliihed  in  the  general  balance 
of  Europe,  a  new  and  diflindt  balance  of  the 
maritime  and  commercial  dates. 

Nations  enabled  to  found  colonies^  and  mo« 
nopolize  their  commerce ;  to  carry  on  an  ex* 
teqfive  navigation,  and  to  fupply  tne  neigh- 
bouring Hates  with  the  produi5tions  of  the  re- 
rootefi  parts  of  the  earth,  mu(V  have  derived  a 
more  dire<Sb,  and  of  courfe  a  greater  benefit 
from  the  fyfiem  of  commerce  and  colonization, 
under  circumfiances  otherwift  equal,  than  thofc 
excluded  by  the  nature  of  their  iitualiun  from 
fuch  undertakings.  Tfie  fate  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  fufliciently  evinces  that  this  rule  is  not 
without  exceptions;  for  they  pofleflcd  the 
fineft  colonies  in  the  world,  and  yet  fell  into  a 
liate  of  poverty  and  decay  unknown  to  any 
other  continental  power ;  which  fhows,  that  the 
advantages  of  commerce  and  colonization  are 
only  conditional,  depending  on  the  induflry, 
moralSj  legiflation^  and  polity  of  the  mother- 
country. 
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country.  Buf  where  it  is  efiablifhed  under  a 
wholefome  government,  and  fupportcd  by  the 
native  induftry,  the  chara6ler,  and  civil  con- 
ilitution  of  the  country;  there  the  fyftcm  of 
commerce  is  foon  productive  of  flriking  ad«» 
Tantages.  Had  all  thefe  favourable  circumftances 
been  united  in  a  lingle  nation,  it  would  necef* 
farily  have  attained  an  extraordinary,  and  per- 
haps dangerous  pre-eminence;  but  they  were. 
fortunately  poifeiTed  by  feveral  at  once,  and 
particularly  by  three,  France,  England,  and 
Holland. 

It  18  a  circumflance  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
that  a  French  writer  fhould  fpeak  of  the  lyflcm 
of  commerce  and  colonizatiqn  in  terms  as  if  it 
had  only  benefited  other  nations,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  France ;  as  if  England  alone  had  derived 
advantages  from  it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reft 
of  Europe ;  and  as  if  his  own  country  had  not 
been  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  acquiiition 
of  all  thofe  advantages.  If  the  pofleffion  of 
colonies,  and  the  habits  of  commerce,  have  dif- 
turbed  the  general  balance  of  Europe,  it  can* 
not  have  done  this  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to 
France,  who  had  a  principal  ihare  in  that  com- 
merce; but,  on  the  contrary,  to  her  advan- 
tage, and  unfavourably  for  the  remaining  ftatcs 
of  the  continent.    I  will  fay  nothing  here  of  the 
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trade  to  the  Levant,  always  fo  large  a  fource  of  in- 
dufiry  and  riches  to  France;  but  France  ruled  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  retained,  when  that  domi- 
uion  had  ceafed,  feme  valuable  poffellions 
there;  France  poflefied  the  fined  and  moft 
fertile  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America ; 
France  is,  even  at  this  day,  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  bell  of  all  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which,  in  the  year  1789,  was  equal  in  value  to 
the  reft  of  the  Antilles  taken  together.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  the  advantage  derived  from 
thefe  great  pofTe/Iions,  was  not  always  equal  to 
their  importance,  and  that  falfe  principles  and 
errors  of  adminiftration,  as  well  as  unfortunate 
wars,  conliderably  diminifhed  their  value.  But 
France^  neverthelefs,  long  remained  the  firft, 
and  always  continued  to  be  the  fecond  commer* 
cial  and  maritime  flate  in  Europe :  there  was  no 
fea  unfrequented  by  her  veflels ;  no  coaft  unoc« 
cupied  by  her  faflories  and  eftabli(hments  ;  no 
branch  of  any  confequcnce  in  the  whole  fphere 
of  commerce,  in  which  (he  did  not  vie  with  the 
other  maritime  nations.  Her  navy  was  fome- 
times  reduced  to  a  comparative  infignificancy ; 
but  it  alway;s  recovered  itfelf  again;  and  only 
ten  years  before  the  revolution,  had  arrived  at 
fuch  a  pitch  of  grcatnefs  as  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  that  of  England.    Her  commerce  with  all 
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psurtfl  of  the  world  was  fo  flouri(hing,  dnd  the 
profits  a(  it  fo  greats  that  the  quantity  of  fpecie 
ia  circulation  generally  exceeded  the  wants  of  ~ 
the  country ;  and  St.  Domingo  alone,  upon  t\k% 
rcfpeftable  authority  of  Mr.  Neckar,  did  not 
add  le(s  than  feventy  millions  per  annum  to  the 
balance  in  bullion.  Surely  a  man  has  no  juft 
ground  of  complaint  againfi  the  iyfiem  of  com* 
merce  and  colonization,  who  belongs  to  a  natioii 
deriving  fuch  extraordinary  advantages  from  it* 

It  is  not  here  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
the  ignorance  or  the  avarice  of  individuals  in 
other  countries  may  have  made  them  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  this  ftate  of  things ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  enlightened  perfon  in  Europe 
could  have  envied  France  the  advantages  fhc 
enjoyed.  That  the  commerce  of  the  world 
ihould  be  divided  between  three,  nearly  equally 
favoured  nations,  was  the  moft  fortunate  cir- 
cumfiance  the  others  could  have  defired:  it 
enfured  to  tbem  an  exteniive  competition ;  it 
occaiioned  variety  and  adtivity  in  the  relations 
of  commerce;  it  provided,  in  the  moft  natural 
manner,  againft  that  abuie  of  power,  which 
might  have  been  favoured  by  the  undivided  fvvay 
of  a  Angle  nation*  No  one  will  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  revolu- 
tion,   this    beneficial    competitioa   would    not 
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eafily  have  been  deOroyed;  it  would  have 
lafted;  it  would  have  been  Hill  further  im- 
proved; and  nothing  but  the  fhocks  which 
France  has  experienced  in  the  ruin  of  her  ipQ« 
ilarcby,  could  have  annihilated  it>  as  they  have 
done  for  a  time. 

5thly.  The  ftrength  which  fome  counlries 
derived  from  the  fyftem  of  commerce  and  colo- 
nization^ produced  a  new  weight  in  the  general 
balance,  to  be  occalionally  oppofcd  with  advan* 
tage  tp  the*  preponderance  of  any  continental 
nation. 

The  federal  conflitution  of  nations  can  nevtp 
be  fo  completely  organized,  fo  carefully  and  ex- 
actly balanced,  as  to  prevent  every  attempt  to 
deftroy  the  equilibrium  and  opprefs  the  reft, 
on  the  part  of  powers  invited  by  favourable 
circumftances,  or  impelled  by  enterprifing 
princes.  In  thcfe  periods  of  danger,  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  political  fyflem,  if  there  exifls  a 
counterbalance  of  a  diltinil  nature,  which  may 
be  ufed  to  cdunteraft  the  dangers  of  the  federal 
conflitution,  and  which,  by  a  proper  application, 
may  relift  the  attempts  of  an  ambitious  power 
upon  the  fecurity  and  independence  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 

A  couii- 
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A  counterbalance  of  this  nature  was  formed 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fe?enteenth  century  by 
England  and  Holland,  in  confequencc  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  commercial  fyftem/  Thefe  fwo 
natrons,  that  could  not  then  vie  with  any  of  the 
principal  fiates  of  the  continent,  in  extent  of 
territory,  population,  or  military  force,  acquired 
a  degree  of  influence  and  importance  by  iheir 
riches  and  naval  flrength,  that  enabled  them  to 
make  head  againft  the  mofl:  powerful.  They 
more  than  once  defended  and  maintained  the 
balance,  when  Europe  had  rcafon  to  tremble  for 
its  fafcty.  I  Ihall  here  only  mention  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  and  particularly  the  time  which 
clapfed  between  the  treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  of 
Ryflwick ;  partly  becaufe  that  period  prcfents  a 
moft  remarkable  and  inflruc^ivc  example,  and 
partly  becaufe  it  has  pleafed  the  Author  to  ad- 
duce this  very  example  in  illuftration  of  his 
opinions  rcfpcAing  the  prejudicial  influence  of 
the  maritime  flaces. 

His  reafoning  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  league  of 
Auglburg  in  1686,  would  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  the  founder  of  that  league  only  fought, 
wantonly,  and  without  caufe,  to  diflurb  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  to  weaken  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  and,  by  uniting  England  and  Holland, 
to  concentrate  in  his  own  hands,  all  the  fprtngs 
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of  th^t  preponderating  naTal  ilrength^  whicb^  ai 
the  Author  expreifes  himfelf,  *^  had  rendered  bia 
former  country  fo  dangerous  to  Europe.*' 

This  reprefentatlon  of  the  cafe  appears  to  uk 
not  lefs  arbitrary  than  new  3  it  is  certainly  at  va*' "" 
riance  with  all  former  opinions  concerning  the 
relations  and  events  of  that  time.  Whether  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  influenced  in  fecret  by  in-? 
terefled  views,  when  he  brought  about  the  coa- 
lition of  Augfburg ;  whether  the  defire  of  af- 
cending  the  throne  of  England,  or  pcrfonal  en- 
mity to  the  King  of  France,  were  the  true  mo- 
tives of  his  conduiS: ;  are  quellions  not  to  be  dif- 
cufled  in  this  place.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  meafprc  of  his  private  worth ;  we  are  con- 
sidering the  public  merit  and  political  good  ef- 
fedls  of  his  ^(flions,  Tp  affert  that  the  tendency 
and  refult  of  his  plans,  the  able  and  pcrfevering 
opposition  which  be  made  to  Lewis  XIV.  under- 
mined, the  fccurity  of  the  federal  fyftem,  and 
ibwed  the  feeds  of  anarchy  and  diforder,  is  no 
lefs  paradoxical,  than  it  is  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  ever  dangerous 
to  Eqrppe. 

We  need  only  throw  9  h^fty  glance  upon  the 
circumfiances  under  which  the  league  of  Aqgf- 
burg^  was  formed,   to  difcover  the  objcd^   antf 
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tfie  nature  of  that  league;  completely  explained 
by  the  hifioty  of  iff  origin*  Lewis  XIV.  had  not 
only  thrcateded,  but  a<Slually  violated,  the  iote- 
grity  of  all  his  Qeighbours.  He  had  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  only  eight  years  after  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  iecured  a  ^oniiderable  part  <^ 
his  conquefts  by  the  treaty  of  Aix,  which  nothing 
but  the  ficar  of  the  triple  alliance  between  ilpg* 
land,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  induced  him  to  ac* 
cede  to.  He  had  icnnoediately  after  that,  under 
a  pretext  flill  more  futile,  commenced  a  war 
againft  Holland,  by  which  that  iloarifliing  re- 
public was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin*  The 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  increafed  his  dominionSt 
his  influence,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  in 
Europe :  but  this  was  not  fuffieieot  for  his  ambi* 
tion ;  be  was  a  conqueror  in  the  midil  of  peace ; 
by  Judicial  (entences  he  adjudged  to  himfelf  lands, 
cities,  and  the  right  of  fovereignty ;  explained 
the  treaty  of  Weflphalia  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  forced  the  town  of  Strafburg  to 
capitulate.  Such  was  bis  conduct  towards  the 
Erppcror,  the  Empire,  Spain,  the  Italian  princes; 
and  thus  did  he  force  all  his  neighbours,  whi^t** 
ever  might  otherwifc  be  their  principles  or  opi* 
nions,  to  feek  protection  in  common  meafiires, 
againft  a  common  enemy. 
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By  proceedings  of  another,  though  not  left 
odious  nature,  he  awakened  the  fpirit  of  religion, 
ib  powerfal  at  that  time  in  a  conHderabie  part  of 
Europe.  The  revocation  of  the  edicft  of  Nantes, 
»nd  the  cruel  perfecution  of  the  Protcftants,  ex- 
cited the  greateft  anger  and  abhorrence  in  all 
IVoteftam  cotintiries ;  England  and  Holland,  ef* 
pecially,  took  the  alarm ;  they  beti^ld  the  French 
momireh  armed  M^ith  double  terrors;  one  com- 
mon rum  threatened  their  independence  and  their 
religion;  and  William  of  Orange  became  what 
his  anceflors  had  formerly  been,  the  hero  and 
j^ardian  angd  of  religious  and  political  liberty. 

Under  t.hefe  aufpices  the  league  of  Augiburg 
was  formed  ;  and  if  ever  the  cdndu6l>  the  plans, 
tond  the  progrefs  of  any  power,  could  juftify  the 
reft  in  making  preparations  in  common  for  the 
fafcty  of  the  whole,  that  league  was  juflified. 
The  confederates,  moreover,  confined  themfelves 
fiTi<31y  to  the  real  aiid  jufl  objcd  of  their  truly 
defenfive  alliance.  The  maintenance  of  the 
-treaty  of  Weftphalia  was  the  bafis  of  all  their 
conferences;  the  only  aim  which  they  had  in 
view,  was  to  compel  France  to  be  juft. 

4 

The  Emperor,  many  of  the  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all 
engaged   in   this  confederacy.     Thefe,  for  the 
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moft  part  Catholic  princes,  were  aflemWcd  under 
the  ftandard  of  a  Proteflant  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land; of  a  prince  who  was  on  the  point  of  driving 
the  Catholic  Ihie  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart  from  the 
throne  of  England.  Thefe  fafls  are  not  a  little 
ftrange  and  furprifing,  when  we  confidcr  the 
temper  of  thofe  times :  but  the  more  they  are 
ilrange  and  wonderful,  fo  much  the  nrore  flrongly 
•  do  they  exprefs  the  danger  in  which  the  balance 
and  independence  of  Europe  appeared  to  the 
allies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  a  confe- 
deracy diftatcd  by  neceiBty,  and  not  a  matter  of 
*  choice  or  inclination.  The  allies  beheld  in  the 
pcrfon  of  the  Stadtholder,  the  protector  of  their 
coipnran  rights  againft  the  common  engtiy ;  they 
ftw  in  the  Catholic  poflcflbr  of  the  Englifti  throne, 
'  an  open  orfecrct  ally  of  that  common  enemy.   All 

j  Other  confiderations  yielded  to  this  important  one. 

I  They  declared  themfelves  againft  the  prince  who 

i  favoured  the  diflurber  of  the  general  balance; 

they  took  part  with  him  by  whofe  prudence  and 
j  fkQWiiy  they  were  aflured  of  its  prcfcrvation*^ 

i  That,  at  that  time,  **  France  alone  conduiSlrcd 

herfelf  in  conformity  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
federal  fyfleip,  and  the  univerfal  maxims  of  the 
political  balance,  while  all  other  nations  made  no 
fcruplc  of  violating  them,"  is  an  affertion  that 

*  Vide  NotcD. 
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requires  no  refutation ;  becaufe^  to  point  out  Hi 
ialfebood  in  the  cleared  manner^  it  is  only  necef« 
fary  to  mention  it ;  and  becaufe  the  hifiory  of 
thofe  times  confutes  it  in  every  point.  If  Lewis 
XIV.  had  met  with  no  oppofition,  the  treaty  of 
Wefiphalia  would  already  have  been  an  empty 
name  at  the  end  of  the  fame  century  in  which  it 
was  formed.  To  fave  the  independence  and  fede<- 
ral  conftitulion  of  Europe  from  total  ruin,  to  pre^ 
ierv^  and  fecure  the  general  balance,  was  the 
work  and  the  merit  of  the  coalition  of  which  tb^ 
prince  of  Orange  was  the  founder  and  diredtor. 

I  think  I  have  fqfGciently  proved  that  the  ex- 
teniion  of  the  commercial  and  colonial  fyfiem  if 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  principles  pf 
the  federal  conftitution  of  Europe,  Tbe  nature 
and  chara£ter  of  that  fyilem  contained  no  eiTen* 
tial  caufe  of  any  dreadful  revolution;  and  we  are 
taught  by  experience,  that,  fo  far  from  having  oo- 
caiioned  fuch  an  one,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  add- 
ed  fuch  power  to  fome  nations,  as  to  form  a  be* 
neficial  counterpoife;  whereby  the  federal  confli- 
tution  has  more  than  once  been  defended  againd 
dangers  that  threatened  its  fecurity. 

The  influence  of  the  lyfiem  of  commerce  and 
colonization  in  the  improvement  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  maritime  flatcs,  was  not,  therefore 
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(any  more  than  the  elevation  of  Ruilia  and 
Prufna)^  a  caufe  of  the  difTolution  of  the  federal 
union,  and  of  the  fubvedion  of  public  law.  Theie 
three  great  events  of  the  eighteenth  century  havd 
had  important  confequences,  but  have  no  connec* 
f ion  whatever  with  thofe  alTumed  by  the  Author. 
tf  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  was  really  fo  defperate 
as  he  has  painted  it,  we  muft  fearch  ellewhere  for 
the  caufe  of  that  misfortune* 

If  I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  attempting  to  (how 
that  hiftory  does  not  confirm  the  Author*s  aller* 
tion  of  the  influence  of  thofe  three  events;  and 
that  a  due  coniideration  of  tlieir  immediate  and 
remote  coafequences,  will  even  juflify  conclu(ion9 
almoll  diredlly  oppofitc  to  his ;  I  conceive  that  I 
have  already  made  much  progrefs  againfl  the 
groundwork  of  his  fyfiem :  the  afTertion,  **  that  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  there  no  longer  ex- 
ifted  a  vefiige  of  the  law  of  nations^  and  that 
Europe  was  on  every  fide  in  a  fiate  of  the  greateft 
diforder."  For  if  thofe  events  from  which  he  en- 
deavours to  deduce  and  explain  this  general  dilbr- 
ganization,  neither  have  had,  nor  in  their  nature 
could  have  fuch  an  effecft  ;  this  erroneous  induc- 
tion gives  a  very  fufpicious  appearance  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  reafoning;  and  tlic  well- 
founded  fuppofition  arifes^  that  thefe  fa6b  may 
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probably  never  have  exifled  at  all^  which  fuch 
changes  in  the  relations  of  the  political  fyAeoi 
w^e  incapable  of  producing. 

Bat  it  is  now  time  to  meet  that  firil  ailertion 
of  his  in  a  more  diredl  manner;  it  is  time  to 
attack  it  in  its  leading  points,  and  to  pro* 
cecd  immediately  to  examine  the  queftion,  ^*  In 
what  flate.was  the  federal  fyflem  of  Europe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  r\ 


CHAP.    III. 


Did  there  exjfi  at  the  Beginning  of  the  French  Re* 
voJuiion  any  public  Law  in  Europe  f 

X  HE  Author  is  not  fatisficd  with  giving  a  dc* 
cided  negative  to  this  queftion.  He  goes  farther, 
and  draws  a  gloomy  and  deprefling  picture  of 
the  fecial  conflitution  of  Europe,  in  Ihe  laft 
years  which  preceded  the  revolution.  "  It  was 
impoflible  not  to  obferve"  (fuch  are  the  ex- 
preflions  he  makes  ufe  of),  "  that  there  had 
long  fince  ceafed  to  exift  any  maxims  of  govern- 
znent,  any  federal  union,  any  fixed  political 
principles  in  Europe ;  that  an  imaginary  princi- 
t^le  of  aggrandizement,   in  fadl  nothing  more 

thao 
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than  a  forcible,  unnatural,  and  deilruflive  Txer-^ 
tion,  had  fafcinated  all  governments;  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  involved  in  geneml 
mifery;  that  bankruptcy  flood  at  the  door  oC 
every  government ;  and  that  a  fingle  nation, 
grafping  at^  the  riches  of  all  the  reft^  converted 
the  misfortune  of  the  whole  to  its  own  excluiive 
Advantage:  that  the  fame  caufes  which  pro- 
duced the  diforganization  of  fociety  in  France, 
had  fown  the  feeds  of  political  anarchy  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe ;  that  the  law  of  na« 
tions  no  longer  exifted,  except  in  appearance ; 
and  that  the  revolution  was  only  a  loud  and  for- 
mal annunciation  of  its  long-determined  diilb« 
lution." 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  we  fhould 
examine  carefully  every  feature  of  this  pidlurc 
If  the  pencil  has  here  been  glided  by  truth,  and 
if  the  political  ftate  of  Europe,  the  internal  and 
external  relations'  of  all  countries,  were  really 
fuch;  then  the  French  revolution  will  appear  not 
only  completely  explained,  but  juftified,  and  more 
than  jufiified.  It  would,  in  that  cafe,  only  be  the 
natural  end  of  a  long  feries  of  evil,  the  breaking 
out,  the  decifive  crifis  of  a  diforder  which  had 
long  preyed  upon  the  conftitution  of  fociety ;  a 
violent  but  falutary  fever  in  a  body  long  difeafed* 

We 
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Wc  (hould  then  ccafe  altogether  to  deplore  a  re- 
TolutioA,  to  which  wc  arc  indebted  for  the  only 
chance  of  recovery  remaining ;  which  difcovered 
to  U8  the  abyfs  into  which  we  were  planged>  and 
the  meant  of  extricating  ourfelves ;  which  haa 
convinced  us  of  the  extreme  defedtivenefs  of  all 
our  former  principles  of  government  and  maxims 
of  policy ;  of  all  former  fy (lems  of  adoainifl  ration 
and  public  law.  This  revolution,  then,  has  been 
a  beneficial  and  a6live  principle  of  general  reno- 
vation, **  by  putting  to  the  proof  the  little 
ftrcngth  which  yet  remained  to  us/*  It  has 
fubvertcd  every  thing,  that  all  might  be  ordered 
anew;  by  the  fufferings  inflifted,  it  has  awa- 
kened a  fentiment  of  defpair,  which  ought  long 
before  to  have  exifled  for  our  own  fafety ;  it  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  our  fituation,  our  wants, 
our  dangers,  our  ftrength,  and  our  means :  it  has 
overwhelmed  us,  in  order  to  raife  us  again  to  a 
more  exalted  ilate,  and  to  iccure  us  for  ever 
againft  all  future  errors. 

Such  is  the  afpe^l  of  the  revolution,  as  painted 
by  the  Author  in  the  whole  train  of  bis  reafontng. 
He  has  not  exprefHy  dcfcribed  it  thus ;  for  it  was 
a  part  of  his  plan  to  pafs  over  as  much  as  polfible 
in  iilcnce,  the  revoluUon  ufelf^  and  only  to  (peak 
of  the  war  againfi  the  revoluUon  as  of  a  thing 
altogether  difiind  from  and  independent  of  it. 

But 
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But  I  am  induced  to  conclude,  that  be  coiiiidered 
it  only,  or  at  leaft  principally,  in  this  point  of 
view,  by  the  general  courfe  of  bis  argument,  and 
by  a  number  of  occafional  obfenrations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  work ;  belides,  any  one  who 
will  affirm  that  the  war  againft  the  revolution 
was  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  difordered 
Hate  of  civil  fociety,  will  not,  and  cannot  in-& 
deed^  with  any  confiflency,  forbear  tb  afcribe 
the  revolution  itfdf  to  the  fame  Iburce; 

Of  the  whdle  of  this  account  of  the  caufes  and 
confequences  of  the  revolution,  the  two  following 
are  the  only  points  to  which  I  can  aifent :  firfl:^ 
there  exifled  in  the  internal,  focial,  and  domeilic 
flate  of  moft  European  countries,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  French  monarchy,  certain  difcord- 
ances,  fuch  as  might  lead  to  great  convulfions, 
and  which,  when  thofe  convuliions  did  take 
placcj  might  in  general  be  looked  upon,  with 
reafon,  as  the  preparatory  caufes  of  them ;  and 
(econdly,  the  revolution  has  had  the  accidental 
good  eflfeft  of  di (covering  and  pointing  out,  in 
the  clearefi  and  moft  impreffive  manner,  to  all 
governments,  the  imperfe<Stions  exifting  in  their 
former  conftitutions,  or  in  the  ancient  federa- 
tion of  Europe. 


On 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced,  %iid  I  tmfl 
that   all  enlightened  fperfons   will  now  agree 
with  me,  that  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the 
latter  times  preceding  the  revolution,  was  not  io^ 
defperate  either  in  a  focial,  a  doiaefiic,  or  m 
federative  point  of  vkw,  as  to  lead  immediately 
to  violent  convoliions,  or  to  render  fuch  con- 
vulfions  deiirabk;  that  fhe  French  revolution, 
though  hicilitated,  and  in  that  ienfe  prepared^ 
by  many  focial  and  political  di&Ordanoes,  washy 
no  means  a  neceifary  or  unavoidable  confequence 
of  the  flate  of  France,  much  lefs  of  Europe ;  that 
this  event,  with  all  its  dreadful  coniequences,  waa 
occaiioned  by  fome  obvious  errors  of  the  former 
French  government — was  continued  and  com- 
pleted by    the  untimely   zeal,   the    ill-adviled 
adlivity,  the  inability,  the  prefumption,  or  the 
wickedne&  of  thofe  who,  in  confequence  of  thelc 
errors,  were  intrufted  with  the  direction  of  the 
public  affairs — ^^and  was  converted  into  a  principle 
of  deflrudtion  for  all  Europe  by  the  improvident 
meafures  of  the  furrounding  nations ;  that,  far 
from  furthering  the   improvement  of  the  con* 
dition  of  civil  and  political  fociety,  this  revolu- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  has  interrupted  and  arretted 
its  progrefs  at  a  moment  when  it  appeared  par- 
ticularly promiiing;  and  that,  when  coniidered  in 
a  more  extenlive  point  of  view,  the  greateft  and 
ffiofi  lamentable  of  the  evils  which  accompanied 
3  it. 
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it,  was  thist  before  the  revolution  there  only 
needed  a  few  wife  reforms  in  the  internal  conAi* 
tutions'of  ftates,  and  feme  happy  combinations 
for  ameliorating  andconfirming  the  federal  fyftem, 
to  have  railed  Europe  to  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
iperity  and  happinefs ;  whereas  now  all  the  means 
of  attaining  to  this  defired  objed  mud  be  fought 
for  amidft  a  heap  of  rui^s,  and  drawn  forth^  as  it 
were^  from  chaos  again. 

In  this  feries  of  important  truths,  the  principal 
one  is  that  to  which  the  reafoning  of  our  Author 
immediately  conduAs  us.  That  we  may  judge 
with  accuracy  what  Europe  owes  to  the  revolu- 
tion, we  muft,  before  all  things,  be  acquainted 
with  its  fituation  when  the  revolution  broke  out ; . 
we  mud  have  before  our  eyes  the  leading  features, 
at  leaft,  of  the  true  pi6ture  of  fociety,  as  well 
with  refpedt  to  the  internal  condition  of  fiates, 
as  with  regard  to  their  external  relations. 

Very  great  improvements  had  been  made  by  all 
the  governments  of  Europe,  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  principles  of  adminiftration,  fince  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  the  laft  remains  of 
the  feudal  fyfiem  were  abolifhed,  the  fetters  were 
deftroyed  by  which  the  hands  of  fovereigns  had 
long  been  confined  and  retrained  in  the  free 
p  2  exercife 
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exercife  of  their  authority*  The  increafing 
wealth  of  their  fiates  prefented  new  objects  U>t 
their  adlivity,  and  freih  incitemeDts  to  various 
undertakings;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  afforded 
the  means  of  accomplilhing  them.  The  progreffive 
improvement  of  the  minds  of  men  contributed 
likewife  to  the  general  advancement.  It  has  been 
aflerted,  that  all  the  favourable  changes  brought 
about  in  this  period,  were  owing  to  the  labours 
of  public  writers.  But  thefe  writers  were  them- 
felves,  in  fa6b,  the  creatures  of  the  general  im* 
provement ;  I  mean  the  great  ma&of  them,  thoie 
who  had  a  wide  and  exteniive  influence  on  the 
minds  of  their  cotemporaries  ;  not  thofe  men  of 
extraordinairy  genius,  who  fometimes  burfl,  like 
fplendid  meteors,  through  the  deep  gloom  of  aa 
age  of  barbarifm.  The  productions  of  genius 
only  become  the  daily  occupation  of  mankind, 
and  a  powerful  aid  of  fecial  advancement,  when 
the  increaie  of  wealth  has  promoted  the  progrefs 
of  civilization ;  when  the  defire  of  more  refined 
enjoyments  has  been  awakened;  and,  above  all, 
when  governments  have  attained  a  certain  libe- 
rality of  principle,  and  have  been  enlightened 
and  improved. 

Without  inquiring,  however,  which  was  the 
firft,  or  the  laft,  in  the  chain  of  cauies  that  pro-^ 
duced  thefe  great  changes,  the  event  is  clear  and. 

.    .  undeniable. 
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kitidenial;>le.  There  arofe  in  all  the  principal  fiates 
witbout  excet>ltOD9  and  more  or  lefs  in  mod  of 
ihe  fmaHer  ones,  a  fptrit  of  advancement  and  im- 
proTbawnt,  extending  to  every  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic adminiftration,  which  the  body  of  the  people 
communicated  to  the  governors,  and  which  ihefe 
again  re-imparted  to  their  fubjeds.  The  neceflity 
of  a  revifal  of  the  exifting  laws,  and  particularly 
M  the  criminal  code,    was  every   where  felt. 
Meafures  were  taken  for  encouraging  induflry, 
for  promoting  agriculture,  for  extending  com- 
jnerce:    while  high    roads,    and    canals,    and 
plantations,  and  public  edifices  of  every  kind, 
began   to  enrich  and  embellifh   all  countries. 
In  the  place  of  the  ancient  fyfiem  of  taxation, 
often     oppreffive     and    unjufV,    much    pains 
were    every    where  beftowed    to    introduce  a 
more  iimple  and  equitable    one,    ihowing    ^ 
better  infight  into  the  true  iburces  of  wealth 
and  the  real  fprings  of  induftry.   The  employ- 
xnents  of  dvil  ibciety  were  every  where  freed 
from  a  number  of  burdenfome  conflraints;  and  * 
the  .beneficial   principle  of  general  competitioa 
fupplanted    a     pernicious    monopoly,     looked 
upon,  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  as  the  only  en- 
couragement and  reward  of  activity.    Exclufive 
privileges  were  diminiflied ;  inequalities  foftened 
down ;  and  the  advantages  of  individuals  made 
Subordinate  to  the  good  of  the  whole.    The  edo* 

F  3  ^cation 
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cation  of  youth  began  every  whertL  to  be  af tedded 
to  as  a  great  national  concern ;  1o  become  an 
object  of  the  care  and  protection  of  govmiment ; 
and,  by  the  adoption  of  more  effed^ual  methods^ 
to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fphere  of  pradiikal  lite* 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  afiert,  that  this 
happy  progrefs  of  fociety  was  any  where  as  per* 
feci  and  coniiflent  as  I  have  here  def<ribed  it. 
There  were  flill  many  dark  and  uncouth  parts 
in  the  great  pidlure  of  the  age,  from  which  the 
cbferver  turned  away  with  forrow  or  difguft. 
There  Aili  appeared  frequent  traces  of  barbarifru 
in  the  manners,  laws,  and  governments  of  the 
mofl  poiifhed  nations.  The  abilitiesand  charac« 
ters  of  the  men  in  power  were  not  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  maturity  and  refine- 
ment which  their  iiibjefts  had  attained,  or  to 
which  their  hopes  and  endeavours  were  diredtci 
The  impediments  likewife  ariiing  from  particular 
circumftances  and  local  relations,  which  oppofed 
the  execution  of  beneficial  plans,  mufi  naturally 
have  been  mure  frequent  and  confiderabid 
in  fome  countries  than  in  others:  but  the  general 
tendency  of  all  nations  and  all  governments  was 
directed  to  a  progreffive,  perfcvering,  and  lyf- 
te  natic  improvement  of  the  (late  of  mankind, 
more  than  in  any  other  period  of  aqcient  or 
modern  hifiory.  The  good  adually  accomplilhed^ 

was 
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wftinot  broagbt  about,  as  in  fiormern  eren  tbe 
bcighteil  and  faappieft  pfirioda  of  antiquity,  by  iv* 
regular^  partiaU  infulated,  and  tranfient  mea- 
Aires ;  but  with  order,  confiftc^ucy,  and  method ; 
principles  clearly  underftood ;  baTinga  great  and 
lading  objc6t  in  view ;  aod  4eoinprliiending  the 
interefis  of  all  mankind* 

.  Tbc  nioft  important  of  the  ^aufes  that  prepared 
the  dreadful  ftorms*  which  lilofed  tl)e  eighteenth 
century^  Will  be  found  in  this  tendency  to  a 
general  and  always  progreflive  r^omij  which 
conftitotes  the  prominent  and  dillinguiihing  lekL 
tore  of  thefodal  and  political^^haciacSter  of  fhe 
age,  efpecially  in  the  laft  twenty\yeBrs  before  the 
revolution.  The  dements  of  the  defolating  tem- 
pcft  were  foftered,  as  in  the  natural  world,  in 
the  fame  fertilizing  atmofphere  that  gave  a  tich 
and  wholefome  nourifhment,  a  rapid  and  luxu* 
fiant  growth,  to  the  nobleil  plants  in  the  foil  of 
focicty.  The  new  opinions  of  the  governed  com- 
bined with  the  altered  difpofitions  of  the  go* 
vemors,  to  bring  on  this  dreadful  phenomenon. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  conicioufnefs  of  a  higher 
degree  of  happinefs  and  freedom,  of  increafed 
flrength,  and  of  greater  individual  importance,  pro- 
duced a  number  of  wiihes,  defires,  and  pretendons, 
hitherto  unknown :  with  the  increafe  of  wealth 
arofc    difcontent;     with    freedom^   arrogance; 

P4  with 
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With  the  progcefi  of.  knowledge^  the  propeniitf 
to  idle  and    extravagant  fpeculations :   a  fpirit 
of  diforder,   of  utieafineis,  and  cenforioufnefs^ 
wa^  the  prevailing  temper  of  all  the  leading 
ilates  of  JBurope.     On  the  other  hand,   thofc 
invefled  with  power,^  were  not  always  fuffici* 
ently  cautious  and  circumiped  in  the  reforms 
and  alterations  they  wifhed    to  make.     They 
yietc  too  hafty  in  the  exeeution  of  their  plans ; 
^ey  drained  the    fprings  of  power  till    they 
jrilked  their  breaking ;  they  irritated  the  minds 
of  their  fiibjedls  by  ra(h  and  violent  meafures ; 
they  increafed  the  dangerous  fermentatio/i  of 
|he  times,  infiead  of  uiing  every  endeavour  to 
appeafe  it ;  they  often  gaye  <^r  to  ra(h,  enthu^t 
afiic,    and    even   fufpicious    counfellprSy    who^ 
under  the  iedud^ive  pretext  of  the  general  gQQ4* 
and  of  immortal  fame,  led  them  by  untimely^ 
ill-combined,  chimerical  projed^s,  into  a  labyrinth 
of  errors  and  troubles^  and  brought  them  to  t\k9 
brink  of  ruin. 

It  qiay  with  truth  be  aflferted,  that  fo  far  as  any 

cauies  of  the  revolutions  we  have  ieen,  may  be 

afcribed  to  the  condition  of  civil  fociety,  they  will 

.      \>c  found  in  that  very  propenfity  to  improvc-r 

/      ment,    that  very  progrefs  towards    perfedlion, 

which  was  the  pride  and  merit  of  the  laft  cen«^ 

^      tury.    Our  greatness  occafioned  our  fall ;  out 

infatiable 
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in&tiable  deflre  of  advancing  was  the  cau(b  of 
our  enervation ;  our  meritorious  ambition  ted  to 
our  preient  humiliation.  ^That  there  no  longer  ex- 
Sfted  any  maxims  of  government,  ^ny  principles 
pf  politics  in  Europe,  was  not  the  root  of  the 
evil :  nOy  it  was  the  abut'e  of  thoie  maxims  and 
principles  in  meafurea  too  confident,  too  raih 
and  enterprifing,  in  reforms  too  fudden  and  too 
general  at  once,  in  attempts  to  rife  from  the 
&fer  paths  of  experience  into  regions  yet  untried 
of  fpeculative  politics.     It  was  prciumption,  not 
indolence ;  enthutiafm,  not  averlion  to  reform ; 
that  involved  Europe  in  all  the  misfortunes  it 
has  fince  experienced  ;  and  led  to  a  total  difbr- 
ganization,  then  and  then  only,  when  the  real 
authors  of  thofe  calamities  received   from  the 
accidental  errors  of  a   feeble   government^  the 
fignal  for  a  general  fubverfion. 

This  hafty  Iketch  of  the  internal  ftate  of 
Europe  before  the  revolution,  is  drawn  with 
more  truth  than  that  which  the  Author  has  pre- ' 
fented  us.  Every  attentive  obferver  of  the  pro- 
grefs  and  condition  of  mankind,  in  the  laft 
iwenty  years  preceding  that  event,  will  admit 
the  juftice  of  it.  But,  leaving  this  general  rca- 
ibning,  we  muft  now  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
map  of  Europe ;  and  coniidec  briefly,  the  in- 
ternal   flate  of  each  of   its  component  parts 

during 
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j|4onngt^at  period ;  ia  order  to  fliow^r  by  hiAeri- 
pal  isi^Sf  that  no  nation  was  excluded  from 
Ibis,  bright  career  of^  amelioratiigin  and  advance- 
ment; and  that  the  fame  (piriti  the  iame  pro* 
penfityi  ,wer/f  t  cv^qt  \yherc  awakened  and  ma- 
pifeftedv  tbougl^'ipat  ajfways  in  the  Tape  manner 
3in4  degree,     ;  ,     , 

^  JRussiA  experienced  its  fecond  political  and 
piQjal  regeneration^  under  the  fceptre  a£  an  ex-- 
tr^rdinary  woman.  The  thirty- four  years  reign 
of  the  Emprefs  Catherine,  was  an  almoft  uninter^ 
rupted  feries  of  great  and  important  reforms  hi 
the  internal  fiate  of  her  immenfe  empire.  It 
requires  no  extraordinary  talents,  no  extraordi* 
nary  pains^  to  difcover  many  unfavourable  parts 
in  objedls  of  fuch  fiupendous  magnitude  as  that 
empire  and  government;  and^  like  many  mo^ 
dern  writers,  wholly  regardlefs  of  the  true  point 
of  view,  to  reprefent,  even  now,  in  the  darkeft 
colours,  and  perhaps  to  turn  into  ridicule,  a 
nation  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  buried  io 
the  deepeft  barbarifm;  but  every  candid  judge^ 
if  he  be  capable  of  difiinguifhing  how  much 
was  attainable,  and  what  means  there  exifted  of 
attaining  it,  will  confefs  that  the  flate  of  Ruffia, 
from  1780  to  1790,  compared  with  the  condi* 
tion  of  that  empire  at  the  deceaie  of  Peter  the 

Great, 
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Great,  prefents  a  difference  truly  afioniihing. 
The  new  iyfiem  of  legiflation  of  the  Emprefs, 
her  wife  and  humane  regulations  of  police,  her 
endeavours  to  promote  induilry,  her  new  ar* 
rangement  of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  her  mea* 
fures  for  enfuring  the  public  fafety,  theeduca- 
tion,  the  improvement,  and  the  health  of  her 
fubjeds;  the  hofpital^  of  different  kinds  which 
Ihe  eflablifhed  for  the.  reception  of  the  fick  and 
poor ;  the  unwearied  zeal  which  fhe  difplayed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  arts  and  fpiences ;  the  libera- 
lity of  opinion,  the  taOe,  and  refinement  in 
the  habits  of  focial  intercourfc  diffufed  around 
her  throne  by  the  influence  of  her  own  accom- 
plifhed  mind  : — thefe  are  not  fymptoms  of  a  go- 
vernment without  energy  or  principles;  are  not 
indications  of  the  decay  and  fall  of  nations. 
Even  thofe  reftlefs  projedls  of  aggrandizement, 
which  rendered  the  government  of  Catherine  fo 
dangerous  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  arofe  in  a 
great  meafure  (though  not  indeed  altogether) 
from  endeavours  to  carry  her  work  to  a  degree 
of  perfe^^ion,  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
arrived.  She  attempted  to  fuperfede  the  necef* 
iity  of  a  flow  and  gradual  ciyilization  of  her  im- 
menfe  empire,  by  bolder  meafures ;  fhe  wanted 
to  become  a  European  power  in  the  utmofl  ex* 
tent  of  the  word,  and  in  the  fhorteft  way  ;  her 
plans  were  greater  than  her  means ;  ihe  endea- 
voured 
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vourcd  to  redouble  thofe  means,  that  fhe  might 
accomplifh,  in  a  few  years,  what  would,  per- 
haps^ in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  require  a 
century.  The  reigning  charafler  of  the  age  ap- 
^   peared  even  in  her  ambition. 

The  Austrian  monarchy,  under  the  govern- 
ineni    of  Jofeph  If.  prefented  the    remarkable 
Ipeflacle  of  a  feverc  and  obfiinate  contdft  be- 
tween a  monarch  inspired  even  to  enthufiafm 
with  the  fpirit  of  reform,  and  nations  who  re- 
warded his  philanthropic  zeal  with  ingratitude 
and  refiflancc.    The  idea  of  an  uniform  lyflcm 
of  legiilation,  of  one  common  adminiftration,  for 
a  ilate  compofed  of  fo  many  heterogeneous  parts, 
was  indeed  more  like  a  philofophic  dream,  than 
a  rational  and  pradlicable  fyftem  of   govern- 
ment.     Put,  however  blam'eable,  this  evidently 
proceeded  from  an  excefs  of  praifeworthy   in- 
tentions, and  was  no  lign  of  indifference  to  good. 
Thofp    men    yvhofe  interefts    were    connc<9ed 
with  the  maintenance  of  ancient  abuies,  cried 
down  the  fyflem  of  the  Emperor ;  but  all  en- 
lightened perfons  admired  it.    Pofterity,  more 
juft,    will  at   all   events  admire   him.     Many 
errors  and  much  harm  refulted  from  the  hafti- 
nefs  of  his  condudl,  which  fometimes  degene- 
rated into  violence  and  feverity.    Many  of  the 
complaints  of  his  fubje(5ls  were  well  founded : 

he 
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he  more  than  once  iacrificed  to  his  ipecuhtlve 
ideas  of  reform,  the  refpedt   due  to    exiting 
rights  and  confecrated  prejudices,   which  fre- 
quently border  on  the  moft  folid  truths,  and 
.hold  by  the  moil  refpedtable  feelings.    But  his 
undertakings  were  often  marked  with  the  flamp 
of  true  wifdom,  and  fometimes  produced  noble 
and  lafiing  fruit.    His  name  has  been  glorioufly 
immortalized  by  many  very  important  reforms 
in  the  religious,  legiflative,  and  domefiic  con- 
dition of  his  dominions,  by  many  excellent  efta- 
blifhments  for  public  education,  for  the  inter- 
nal police,  for  the  fupport  and  care  of  the  poor 
and  lick,  and  for  the  improvement  of  induflry 
in  the  flates  he  governed.    It  is  a  very  remark « 
able  circumflance^  that  all  difiurbances  which 
arofe  in  different  parts  of  this  monarchy,  and 
efpecially  the  ferious  events  in  Hungary  and  the 
Netherlands,  were  excited  by  the  too  hafly  exe- 
cution of  his  benevolent  intentions,  by  the  im- 
petuofity  of  a  mind  too  ardent  in  the  purfuit 
of  the    nobleO:  objcAs  of   humanity,    by  the 
boldnefs  of  his  projefts  of  reform.    If  fate  had 
permitted  his  fucceffor,  whofe  mild  and  peace- 
able difpofition  appeafed  every  diflurbance,  and 
won  the  hearts  of  men  at  the  very  beginning  of 
hb  reign,  to  finiih  the  work  undertaken  by  his 
brother ;  if  he  who  exalted  Tufcany  to  be  the 
feat  of  true  political  wifdom^  had  been  allowed  to 

tranfport 
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ti^nfport  his  excellent  adminiftratkm  to  a  tHare 
cxtenfivc  theatre;  if  no  French  revolution  had 
arreftcd  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  and 
blaftcd  the  bloflbms  of  fo  many  hopes,  what 
might  not  the  Auflriaii  monarchy,  under  the 
government  of  Leopold  and  his  fucceffor,  have 
attained  to  ? 

The  achievements  of  Frederick  11.  have  been 
too  much  the   obje6ts  of  general  oblervatioHi 
too  often  the  fubjedl  of  the  moft  admired  au- 
thors, not  to  render  it   unnecefTary  for  me  to 
dwell   much    upon   them  in   this  place.    The 
world,  affli(5led  and  almofl  exhaufled  with  con«» 
tinned  wars,  beheld  the  military  talents  of  this 
extraordinary  genius  with  difmay.     It  was  his 
good  fortune,  by  the  fervice  he  rendered  during 
twenty-three  years  of  peace,  to  efface  that  im- 
pfeffion-     In  that  ever-memorable  period   the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  became  a  noble  example  of 
order,  regularity,  and   energy ;    of  fruitful   in- 
duftry,    admirable  cultivation,    and    true  civil 
liberty*!  nor  was  the  edifying  example  of  this 
kingdom  unprodu6live  of  good  efFeAs  to  others. 
More  than  one  of  the  German  princes  imitated 
the  fyflem  of  government   adopted  by  Frede- 
rick.    Germany,  in  general,  made  remarkable 

♦  Vide  Note  £• 
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adtances  in  every  branch  of  public  wclfaiie,  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  fcven  years  war,  and  thtf 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  ftates>  kept  back  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  general  reform,  or  by  the  indo- 
lence of  their  rulers,  the  improvements  in  ad- 
miniflration,  held  up  by  Pruffia  in  the  north, 
and  by  Aufiria  in  the  fouth,  to  the  imitation  of 
their  neighbours,  were  every  where  vifi^ile  in 
their  effeftfe.  It  is  only  neceffary  to  advert  to  the 
profperous  flate  of  Saxony,  Brunfwick,  Hano- 
ver*, Holftein,  Heffe,  Baden,  and  many  of  the 
fmaller  principalities,  and  even  forae  of  the  ec- 
eleiiaflical  fiates,  during  the  lad  years  of  that 
period. 

The  flighteft  glance  at  the  affairs  of  the  Bri- 
tish EMPIRE,  is  fufficient  to  banifh  every  idea  of 
decay  and  diforganization.  The  condition  of 
that  kingdom  after  the  American  war,  was  the 
iirft  complete  demonftration  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  wealth  of  nations,  which  had  re- 
mained fo  long  unknown.  The  lofs  of  her  co- 
lonies was  the  firft  aera  of  the  lafting  and  in- 
dependent greatnefs  of  Britain.    It  was  after  the 


*  The  adminiftration  of  this  country  has  always  been 
exemplary,  and  has  implicitly  followed  the  Pruffian  model, 
even  in  its  military  eftabliihment.— *Trans. 

year 
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year  r783  that  Ihe  became  conlcioug  of  hcM 
real  firength,  and  clearly  underAood  the  trao 
grounds  upon  which  it  refted.  Until  then  ihe 
had  more  or  lefs  partaken  of  the  errors  and  mif- 
condufl  of  the  reft  of  £urope,  derived  from  an 
imperfe<5l  knowledge  of  the  fyftem  of  commerce^ 
She  now  took  the  lead  of  aU^  in  a  new  career, 
and  upon  better  principles.  The  French  revo- 
Itttiony  which  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  all 
Europe,  undoubtedly  confined  and  retarded  the 
completion  of  the  mafterly  fyflem  of  adminiftra* 
tion  adopted  in  England*  It  is  a  phenomenon 
fi^ciently  extraordinary,  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  hiftory  of  its  government 
during  the  preceding  ten  years,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain  Ihould  have  been  able  to  maintain  itfelf 
entire  and  unihaken  in  tl\e  dreadful  war  excited 
by  that  revolution  *.  What  it  might  have  attained 
to  in  a  continuance  of  peace,  muft  be  a  matter 
of  mere  hypothcfis;  but  this  hypothefis  will 
receive  a  place  among  the  clearcft  political 
truths  from  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
iludy  the  true  fources  of  the  profperity  and 
ilrength  of  nations. 

*  I  mean  to  exatninep  and  I  hope  cocnpletdjr  to  refute  the 
oirfnioDy  that  £og]aiid  has  piofpered  fy  this  war,  ia  a  fubie- 
qiie&t  chapter* 

The 
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Tbt  gqiranmeiit  of  DiNWAUk  in. the  tkUM 
period  was  charadleriied  by  meafuvb  whidi^ 
though  Idb  if^ndid,  wem  certaiiily  not  left 
pmifeworthy  in  Htmr  nature.  Il  iniMc^  bfwi 
policy  equally  wife  and  Itberali  the  two  extri^mM 
of  all  minifterial  wifdom.  It  increafed  the  re«* 
teoiie  of  theftate^  while  it  enriched  ttafubjeiSkslr 
k  confirmed  its  own  power^  while  k'  gmttfioA 
a  juft  and  realbnable  love  of  liberty.  The  aboH 
Ittion  of  the  laft  Iracea  of  villanaget  the  imk 
proved  cultivation  of  the  country^  the  wife  kwa 
enafied  for  fixing  the  relations  between  the  pea^ 
fanfry  and  the-pfoprtetors  of  land^  the  Ubefty  o£ 
the  prefty  the  harmony  which  reigned  between 
the  dtflTerdnt  orders  of  the  fiate^  the  fedproeal 
confidence  between  the  people  and  the  throne : 
all  thefe  internal  improvements  form  one  of  the 
mod  pleafing  pidtures  which  the  page  of  hiftory 
will  have  to  hand  dowb  to  pofterity. 

Though  feanfity  endowed  by  natu^e^  ex4 
hanfled  by  the  extravagant  undertakings  of  her 
moft  celebrated  princes,  and  fallen  into  decay 
during  the  deftru6live  anarchy  which  imme^- 
lately  followed  her  unnatural  greatnefs;  eveA 
Sweden,  under  the  reign  of  Guftavus  III.  made 
evident  progreft  towahis  a  ftate  of  greater  pnv^ 
fperity  and  ftability.  The  refllefs  mind  of  that 
prince  embraced  fevery  branch  of  the   publie 

Q  welfare ; 
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wdfore;  inirodiiGed  light,  order,  and  a£livity 
into  the  cbsiosjof  a  <fifordcared  government ;  and 
in  the  mi^fl  of  many  danjgera  and  advedities, 
kid  th^  kmndatiops  of  a  nevr.one,  upon  which  ' 
bis  fuccefibrs/  utader  more  favourable  circutn** 
fiances;  mky  coihpktely  organise  a  better  fyf<* 
fern.  The  accounts  which  Guftavus,  from  time 
to  time^  lind  before  the  diet,  are  noble  proofs  of 
his  Ytgiknce^i :  induftry,  and  acuten^ft ;  'and 
though  his  poffions  fometimcs  counteracted  the 
good  which  was  the  ob^eA  of  ibis  zeal^  tfaongb 
the  fpirhf  of  party  ran  vei^  high  during  his  life* 
ind  thii:: political  fituatioa  of  his  country  vfM 
often  fir  J  crifioal ;  yet  the  bionefit  he  conferred 
upon  fiwedeb  will  long  continue  to  be  felt,  and 
will  be  fully  acknowledged  by  the  judgment  of 
an  impartial  pofieri ty. 

It  may,  perhaps,  at  the  firiS:  glance,  look 
fomewhat  like  temerity,  to  n)ention  the  unfor- 
tunate kiiligdom  of  Pot  and,  in  an  account  of  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  the  different  ftates 
of  Europe.  Bftj^t  even  ip  this  retarded  and  Qeg<* 
le<fted  Gbuntry,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  had 
begun, ,  fhortly:  before  its  diiTolution,  to  ^i^ 
lighten  the  horizon.  No  eflential  improvement 
was  in  this  inflance  pradlicable  without  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  conftitution ;  for  the 
errors  in  the  i^nAitution  wer^  the  real .  caufes  of 

tUo 
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the  decay  and  weaknefs  of  the  fiafe.  Thid  firft 
obje6t  had,  however,  aheady  occupied  the  at« 
tection  of  all  tbinKing  perfons;  and  the  parr 
tition  of  1772,  with  all  it$  .evil  confeqoenceSi 
liad  one  beneficial  e£S^6V;  for  Fo^nd;  it  pointed 
out,  in  the  cleared .  and  mofl  ifppreffiye  man* 
ner,  the  neceiiity  of .  a  great  poililical  regejcii^ 
ratipn.  The  patriotic  zeal  of-  the  iri^nda^of  ta 
radical  reform,  and  the  general  con vi<ftionjO|it9 
neceiiity,  firft  brought  it  f9;:w.ard  as^^p  '9^i^^ 
pf  public  conjgder^tion,  at  .t^  dieJt-  in  .17.3 8^ 
The  refult  of  thi$  diet  is  veil  knowi) :  the  con-T 
flitutjipn  of  1 791  w^S'the  prepi^e  of  a.^happtei 
fortune,  the  beginning. of  a  new  flate  of  ex-r 
ifi^ence,  cQnformable  to  the  fpiifit  of  the  tirmeSj 
and  the  progrefs  of  civilization  in  the-  reft  of 
Europe..  This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the 
fcrjes  of  events;  by  which  th|s  conftitution  was 
deftroycd  in  the  moment. of  its  bir^h,  and  J?o- 
l^d  for  ever  flruck  put  of  the  Jift  of  tiations. 
But  there  is  one  obfervation  which  ^ipplies  im- 
mediately to  my  argument,  and  will  be  Tub- 
Ibribed  to  without  difficulty  by  every  i^ipartial 
reader  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  modern 
times ;  had  it  not  been  for  ihq  French  revolu* 
tioD,  the  conftitution  of  1791  woqld  not  have, 
been  deftroyed,  nor  the  political  independence  of 
Poland  annihilated. 

G   4  Of 
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Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Spain  andPbn*^ 
TUGAL  were  perhaps  the  fartheft  behind  in  the 
general  itate  of  improvement.  And  yet  the 
irreliftible  flrength  of  that  propcnfily  to  reform, 
which  adludted  the  Knoft  indolent  governments, 
Iras  not  altogether  without  effei^^  even  in  theft. 
Portugal  had  been  awakened  from  her  profound 
Jlitmber  by  the  adminiftration  of  Pbmbal ;  ano- 
ther miniiler  like  him,  one  prince  only  o(  an  ac- 
tive dii|)oiition,  would  have  freed  her  altogether 
from  the  fettets  that  encumbered  her.  Spain  too^ 
began  to  underfland  her  true  interfefts;  andl, 
however  great  the  difficulties  ihe  had  to  fur- 
inount,  the  re(blttti6n  of  encountering  them  wad 
Dot  wanting^.  Miich  time,  and  many  favourable 
circumflances,  were  rcquifite  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  a  nation,  whoie  decay  was  the  refult 
of  caules  ib  ancient  and  fo  deeply  rooted  ;  but  it 
IS  enough  that  the  defire  of  reformation  was 
Awakened,  and  a  refblution  taken  to  effect  it^ 
We  are  not,  at  prefent,  aflerting  the  uniformity 
of  the  refult,  but  the  generality  and  uniformity 
of  the  impulfe  and  exertions. 

Even  Italy,  fo  far  behind  all  other  civilized 
nations,  in  proportion  to  her  natural  firength  and 

*  Bourgoiiig*s  infiruf^lTC  work  on  Spain  fttfficieot)/  ihowe 
Aat  the  Spaniih  government  was  not  inadire  or  fupine  in  tlie 
above  period,  though  it  had  almoft  infurmountable  difficultiet 
to  tocounter. 

advantag^^ 
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Advantag^i  which  fceoied  to  hire  ikfiuied  her 
to  a  place  amoog  the  firft;  eveo  Italy  had  made 
jfone  advances  towards  an  iniproved  fiate*    Thl^ 
Grand  Dutcfay  of  Tufcapy,  transformed  into  U 
paradife  by  Leopold,  afforded  a  farprifing  cxr 
ample  to  the  world  of  what  may  be  acoomplifli- 
ed  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  twenty  years,   by  a 
prince  endowed  with  wifdom,  a^Stivity,  and  per-^ 
iererance*  •  This  example  could  not  poffibty  re- 
main entirely  ufelefs  to  the  neighbouring  ftatest 
even  the  feeble  government  of  Rome  conceived 
the  thought  of  rendering  itfelf  independent  qf 
contributions  from  abroad,  by  adopting  ptiaGqdei 
of  prudence  and  economy ;  and  the  meafiioea  of 
drdrnal  Ruffo  daring  the  time  he  managed  the 
^nances  of  the  Pope,  were  all  founded  upon  ffaflt 
idea.     Naples,  a  country  fallen  into  the  deepeft 
€ecay,  by  the  total  negledl  of  every  principle  io£ 
government,  <^prefled  with  barbarous  abu&fls 
and  having  fuch  a  conftitution  asc  rendered  JIt 
almoft  impoflfible  for  the  government  to  .under* 
take  any  good  work ;  Naples  began  to  liflen  tp 
prudent  counfels,  employed  the  wjiefi.  heads  to 
projed^  plaiis  of  a  fyftematic  refotm,   and  waa 
preparing  to  put  them  in  execution  *•  She  would, 
doobtleft,   have  had  to  encounter  the  gceateft 
difficulties  in  accompliihing  this ;  but  it  would 
have  been  undertaken ;  and  no  one  can  withcer« 
•  Vide  Note  F. 
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tainty  aiTert,  that  the  attempt  would  ha/e  been 
unfuccefsful,  bad  not  the  ftorm  of  the  rcvolutioa 
here,  as  every  where  elfe,  deflroyed  good  and 
bad  together,  and  renewed  the  chaos,  out  of 
.  -which  a  happier  order  of  things  was  beginning 
to  unfold  itfelf  to  our  hopes. 

In  order  to  complete  this  review  of  the  fiates 
of  Europe,  we  muft,  in  the  laft  place,  dired 
t>ur  attention  to  the  central  point  of  the  revo«  / 
lutbn;  the  country  out  of  which  its  (plendid 
promifet,  and  its  dreadful  devaftations^  have  im« 
nediateiy  proceeded.  That  the  former  govern^ 
toient  of  Franc B  was  fuch  as  fiood  in  need  of 
the  greatefl  reforms ;  that  the  errors  in  its  legt(^ 
la^ion,  its  adminifiration,  and  its  domeftic  conw 
fiitution,  were  many  and  great^  cannot  for  «. 
Moment  be  difputed.  Nobody  will  attempt  to 
deny  that  the  government  of  Lewis  the  XVth 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous  diforgani^ 
*2iation.  But  was  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVL  from 
its  coinmenoement  to  its  trajgical  end,  a  proof 
of  the  aflertion,  that  there  no  longer  exifted  any 
^proper  principles  of  government  in  Europe? 
Was  it  not  rather  marked  throughout  by  the 
defire  of  beneficial  reforms,  the  prevailing  cha<- 
raster  of  the  times  ?  Was  not  its  only  misfor^ 
\  tune  a  mifconception  of  its  flrengthf  which 
\  iank  under  the  weight  of  its  own  undertakings  ? 

Was 
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Was  the  monarch  who  plaoed.  TvKOift  and 
MaiiBSHSRBes  amoog  the  aumber'of  his  mi- 
Biflcrs,  who  twice  intrufted  the  fate  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  hands  of  Necker,  was  he  a  pa^- 
tron  of  abufes,  a  blind  follower  of  former  fyf-* 
terns?  Was  the  convocation  of  ihc  Notablbs,/ 
and  the  plan  for  which  they  were  convened,  the 
work  of  mean^  contemptible,  obfcure,  and 
common*place  politics?  Was  the  facility,  or 
rather  the  levity  with  which  this  government 
confented  to  the  aiTembling  of  the  States,  a 
proof  of  tenacious  obfiinacy,  or  of  an  impruf 
dent  fpirit  of  conceffion  ?  Was  the  edi&  of  the 
5th  July  1788,  which  not  only  eftabliflied  the 
fiieedom^f  the  prefs,  but  called  upon  every  hand 
that  could  guide  a  pen  to  employ  itfelf  in  pub- 
liihing  plans  of  general  utility — was  that  edid): 
the  meafure  of  a  court  that  trembled  at  every 
profpedt  of  innovation  ?  Was  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  fiate  of  the  27th  December  1788^ 
and  the  fpeech  of  the  minifter  of  finance  of  the 
5th  May  1789,  and  even  the  unfortunate  de- 
claration of  the  a3d  May — ^were  thefe  the  pro- 
dudions  of  a  government  far  behind  the  wiihes 
and  opinions  of  its  enlightened  fubjedls  ?  Is  the* 
revolution,  in  ihort>  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  fyftem  and  principles ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  fuperflttity  and  abufe  of  them  ? 

G  4  Thefe 
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Thd!^  ttie  qa6ftton8  which  reqam  no  mtfwMft, 
In  France,  M  in  the  Veft  of  Europe,  *<  that  geoe^ 
ral  chara^er  of  impatience,  leftlefinefs,  and  mu« 
tability/'  wbich  the  Author  with  jaftioe  defcribea 
M  the  difiingutthing  featujre  of  the  age,  was  only 
the  neceflary  confequence,  the  expreffion,  at  it 
Wei-e,  of  a  general  fenlb  of  the  progrels  aineadj 
Siade,  and  the  defire  of  further  improTcraent* 
The  events  of  the  laft  ten  years  were  occafioned 
by  the  too  ardent  and  too  hafiy  purfuit  of  good 
kitentiont,  not  by  the  geneAl  prevalence  of.  cor-» 
raption ;  and  infiead  of  admitting,  that  the  true 
principles  of  adimniftration  were  never  fo  ill 
ftnderftood,  live  may,  on  the  contrary^  aflfert 
leith  confidence,  that  they  were  never  fo'gene* 
xally  and  cxlenfively  known  and  pra6bfed  in 
any  period  of  hiflory;  that  the  condition  of 
mankind  had  never  required  fo  little  as  it  then 
did,  the  vidlent  revolution  which  France  ex- 
perienced, and  of  uhich  ail  Europe  has  felt  the 
0ffe6t&;  and  that  tiiis  revolution,  infiead  of 
being  the  lad  link  of  a  long  chain  of  diforgani* 
cation  and  decay,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  firft 
Uok  of  a  new  chain  of  misfortune  and  dif- 
.  O^der;  the  lignal  for  a  general  paufe,  perhaps 
'  jelapfe  in  the  ilate  of  Europe,  by  a  daring  at«» 
/  tempt  to  leave  the  natural  rourfe  of  ibcial  im^^ 
f  provement^  and  to  bring  it  at  once  to  pertec^ 
tion* 

.  Such 
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Soeh  "^m  <be  ftote  of  Burope  with  refped  to 
ibc  ifltcrml  condition  of  its  feveral  nations; 
liiet  u$  now  proceed  toexamtne,  whether,  in  their 
poltticgl  rekittom  towards  each  other,  there  is  any 
lietter  touodatioD  for  the  belief  of  that  general 
diforganitattaa  and  total  want  of  public  hw^ 
which  ace  faid  to  ha^e  exifted  at  the  time  of  the 
Foeoeh  levolntion* 

That  this  examination  maj  not  degenerate 
into  empty  fpeculation,  we  mufl^  in  the  firfl: 
place,  define  with  precifion,  the  meaning  to  be 
properly  attached  to  the  term^  fublk  law^  ot 
law  of  natiooa  (droit  pMk). 

A  law  of  nations,  in  the  mo(l  extenfive  ienle 
of  the  word,  would  be  fuch  a  conftitution 
as  fhould  eflablifli  all  their  feveral  relations  by 
immutaUe  laws;  aiHgn  to  each  the  place  it 
ought  to  hold  in  the  general  fyflem,  fo  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  interefls  of  the  reft ;  gua- 
ranty the  duration  of  this  fyftem  by  a  perfciSt 
equilibrium  of  power,  and  provide  efFedual 
means  for  preventing  every  undertaking  of  a 
nature  to  deftroy  that  equilibrium.  Such  a  con* 
ililution  can  only  exift  in  idea,  never  in  reality. 
There  never  has  been  any  law  of  nations  in  this 
fcnfe  of  the  word ;  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
cxpeft  it,  until  the  projcft  of  perpetual  peace  be 

libewife  reali^sed. 

To 
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To  conTihce  ourfelves  that  the  federal  conftihi- 
tion  of  nations  can  never  be  otherwife  than  im^ 
perfetfk,  we  need  only  confider  the  imperfedUon 
of  all  fyftems  invented  and  eftabliihed  by  man ; 
the  immenlity  of  the  obje<5ts  to  be  embraced  by  a 
code  of  laws,  comprehending  and  regulating  the 
rights  of  all  nations ;  the  impenetralnlity  of  the 
future;  the  mutability  of  the  relations  of  ib* 
ciety ;  and  the  alterations  that  muft  neceflarily 
take  place  in  the  courfe  of  time,  in  the  ablolute 
and  relative  Itrength  of  different  dates,  owing 
to  the  diverfity  of  their  fortunes,  the  inequality 
of  their  progrcfs,  or  the  perfonal  abilities  of  their 
princes.  The  merits^  of  fuch  a  conftitution  inuft 
always  be  merely  relative,  greater  or  lefs ;  and 
the  moft  perfed  federal  fyflcm  we  can  ever  hope 
fofj  will  at  heft  only  be  tolerable. 

Whoever  takes  upon  him  to  aflert,  th^t,  at  a 
certain  period,  the  political  fyfiem  was  utterly 
corrupted,  and  the  federal  conflitiition  either 
eminently  defedlive  or  totally  annihilated,  muO: 
be  a,ble  to  ihow,  that  at  that  period  there  exifled 
no  guarantee  of  public  fecurity ;  that  the  balance 
of  power  was  entirely  deilroyed;  that  the 
w.eaker  fiates  could  no  longer  find  refuge  or 
protedlion  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the 
ilronger ;  that  one  or  a  few  of  the  powerful  en* 
dangered  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  reft,  and 

rendered 
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rendered  their  exigence  precarfous;  (hat  the 
difpates  of  natioud  were  no  longer  determinable 
by  negotiations  or  treaties;  and  that  war  and 
force  were  the  only  refource,  the  only  policy, 
the  only  umpire  in  all  their  differences. 

Was  this  the  Uate  of  the  federative  fyftem  of 
Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  re- 
volution  ?  I  (hould  contradidt  my  own  opinion 
were  I  to  hefitate  a  moment  to  confefs^  that  at 
that  time  the  political  fyAem  laboured  under 
great  defedts,  and  was  pervaded  by  many  errors ; 
that  it  was  far,  very  far,  removed  from  that  per- 
feA  federal  conftitution,  which  we  contemplate  in 
idea;  that  the  balance  between  the  principal 
powers  was  by  no  means  fecured ;  and  that  the 
iituation  of  thefmaller  (Vates  wasin  many  refpe^fcs 
dangerous  and  precarious.  A  great  part  of  thefe 
errors  and  defedls  was  the  immediate  confe* 
quence  of  the  rapid  civilization  of  Europe,  by 
which  the  former  proportions  between  the  lead- 
ing ftates  were  altered,  and  the  diiproportion  be* 
Iween  four  or  five  preponderant  nations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  great  number  of  fmall,  difpeded^ 
and  iniignificafiit  ftates  on  the  other^  was  confi* 
derably  augmented.  This  difproportion  excited 
and  encouraged  many  and  various  plans  o(  am- 
bitton  and  ufurpatton ;  and  at  length  added  to 
the  numberlefs  combinations  of  modem  politics, 

the 
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Ihe  CBfebrated  {y&em  of  partition,  Which  iofli^ed 
£>  deep  and  dangerous  a  wound  on  the  fiadenl 
confiitution  *r 

But  I  can  never  be  peifuaded  to  believe  that 
•*  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  the  poli- 
iH^al  fjrftem  of  Europe  bad  reached  the  lafi  fiage 
of  decay  and  diibrganization ;  that  its  every 
prop  and  foundation  was  deftroyed  ;**  and  tbajt 
^^  it  prefented  nothing  but  imbecility,  anarchy, 
9nd  confufion/'  The  biflory  of  the  twenty-£ve 
years  which  elapfed  between  the  peace  of  Ho- 
bertfburg  and  Fontainebleau,  and  the  beginning 
pf  the  diftorbances  in  France,  contradi^s  this  %U 
fertion  in  every  refpedt;  the  mod  indi^utable 
£i£ts  Aand  in  oppQfition  to  it;  the  flighted 
glance  at  the  fituation  of  Europe,  during  that 
period,  coofirais  the  very  reverie.  The  federal 
confiitution  was  at  leafi  as  perfedl  as  it  ever  had 
lieen  iince  the  thirty  years  war ;  hay,  it  was  even 
moce  efficient  and  entire.  The  changes  which 
Europe  had  experienced  in  the  laft  150  years  had 
been  as  happily  and  wifely  grafted  on  the  former 
political  relations,  as,  from  the  joint  operation  of 
accident  and  prudence  (fuch  ia  the  nature  of 
every  fiederative  fy  ftem),  could  ever  have  been  de^* 
Jired  or  expe£ted ;  the  balance  of  power  was  ad- 
^lled  a3.efie£iu^lly  and  as  favourably  a9  a  U* 

*VacNotcG. 
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bend  and  reafonabk  policy  eoold  defire  s  and  if 
fliere  were  feme  erents  which  infringed  the  AcroA 
jninciples  of  the  federal  conAttation,  thejr:^M^ett 
at  leail  avenged  by  the  unanikhous  indAgntAntip 
and  tb^  mariced  difapprobatioQ  of  all  coteispora^ 
f ies.  Europe  poflelled,  in  every  oeafoaabl^  ttoik 
of  the  word)  a  federatiye  conftitbtion,  a  p()litical 
balance,  and  a  law  of  lotions*  . 

J 

To  explain  thefe  truths,  it  will  not  be  neceilary 

to  deicend  to  a  minute  and  particular  analyfis  of 

the  political  relations  escifling  at  that  period.     It 

is  fufficient  if  we  dwell  dpon  the  leading  features 

of  the  pidure.    Hie  fate  of  Earope  dc^edda 

i)p6n  the  fertqnes  and  political  telatioiM  of  the 

pbwers  which  preponderate  in  the  general  iyftemL 

If  the  balance  be  preferved  among  ihefe ;  if  thdc^ 

pblitical  exiijtence  and  internal  organization  be 

&My  eftabliihed ;  if,  by  tbeir  mutual  action  anA 

fdk&iott^  they  prote6t  and  (eame  the  indepeadK 

ende  of  theilnatler  ftates  (fomuch,  at  lea  ft,  aa 

^e  weak  can  be  fecore  in  a  comn^onity  with  :tho 

ilrong);  if  there  is  no  dangerous  preponderance 

to  be  perceived,  which  threatens  to  opprefs  the 

reflf,  or  to  involve  them  in  endleis  war ;  we  may 

reft  fatisfied  with  the  federal  conftitution  wfaidb 

folfils  thefe  moft  efTential  points,  notwithfiaddihg 

many  errors  and  defedts.  And  fudh  was  the  fede4 

ral  conftttution  of  Europe  before  the  Frenefa.xe^t 

tolution. 

The 
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The  five  powers  which  fince  the  middle  of  the 
dghteenth  ceDtury  have  conflituted  the  principal 
weight  in  the  general  politicaliyflem  are,  France, 
Aaftria,  Pruffia,  Ruffia,  and  England.  In  conr 
fidering  the  federal  relktions  of  thcfe  fiates,  we 
ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  tho(b 
of  a  iecond  and  third  order,  as  well  as  to  foiHe 
of  a  fiill  lower  rank,  fo  far  at  le^fl  as  they  a&edi 
the  general  furvey  of  Europe. 


FRANCE* 

The  external  relations  of  a  nation  are  agree* 
able  to  the  true  principles  of  the  federal  confiitu* 
tion,  when  it  is .  completely^  or  in  a  very  great 
degree^  iecared  againit  every  foreign  ^ggreffipn, 
by  its  natural  pofition^  or  its  internal  (Ireogth 
and  means  of  defdnce,  or  its  political  coqnexioi^^ 
or  all  of  thcfe  combined.  A  Urge,  apdby  itstni'^^ 
tare  preponderant  &MCf  mud/ moreover,  pof-^ 
iefs  a  certain  degree  of  influence  on  the  reft,  and. 
on  the  political  relationa*  of  Europe,  to  enable  it 
to  maintain  its  due  place  in  the  general  fyilem« 

The  latter  of  thefe  requifites  is,  however,  left 
efiential  than  the  &r£t ;  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  is  leis  defined,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  be  abufed  by  being  carried  to  an  undue 
and  dangerous  extent.    The  vague  and  equivo-* 

cal 
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Cftl   terms  -^hii^tmce^    confideratiwh    credit^   &o. 
ase  toaioftmaadethe  dbak  of  amhitiousy  reft«- 
1^9  intrigciing  politics^ .  which  iacrificethe  wel«> 
ftire;o£  all  laikms^  aiid  .even  their  oici^ninteQefif^ 
to  a  chimera  of  imaginary  fuperiority.  ^Botin.  thk 
a  proper  medium  is  to  be  obferved.    No  power 
in  Eoi^^pe^  and  more,  efpecially  nciner  of  ;^ 
leadiogi ppwers,.  can  ;i0fi  louglpt  te  bi:,  without 
a  cionftant  influence  ,<»r{ir  the  reft»    Were  k  to 
.  be  entiroly!  confined  iwi^lkin .  it£blf^  ftfid  its  iar 
terefls  ^altc^ther  diibofft,:  itf*  would  -  be  iik  cDa« 
thiual  danger  of  \  feeing  >  itsi  \  intdrefia  \  iind  Xtidcr 
pendence.i&ll  a 'facrifice  to:  d<^tfinodSii?pmhtna« 
tiona.  It'  would  degecemte  intetjan'  idK  and>roaii 
contemptible  fpekSiator.of  the  chaogesrooolbajoily 
faappcfitng  in  tbe  relations  cof mother  .£9tea;   it 
would  either,  endangeir  its^wn  feonrity^  the  firft 
and  principal'  objed  of  all  federative  poUcyj  or 
be  often  obliged  to  defend  in  faAguinary  wars^ 
what  might  hove  been  more,  eafily  add  advanta- 
geoufly  >ftiaintaixied  by  timely  :yigilance»  by  pru- 
dent hegotialioni  or  even  by  that  refpeid):  alone, 
which  it  might  have  exa^^ted  from  its  neighT 
hours. 

Let  us  now  confider  4he  political  Situation  of 
Francc.before  the  revolution^  in  both  theie  points 
of  view.  J    ' 

The 
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Hie  (ectirity  of  that  nation  againf^.  every:  attaelt 
irooi  whboQt,  was  (bunded  fmrtly  on  the  internal 
sieans  of  defence  ]peculiar  to  it,  and  partly  oa 
the  nature  of  iti  poUtical  relatioiis  to  id^  Ha 
aeighboofs* 

^  The  military  and  geographical  ikoatioti  of 
France  was  more  proper  to  enfure  the  permanent 
feciarity  of  an  exteniive  kingdom^  than  any  othet 
that  can  be  conceived  i  ifae  mod  adyantageoa^ 
that  atiy  nation  Jn  Europe  could  boail  of ;  the 
^moft  excellent  thM  has  ever  exifted  in  the  fphero 
of  the  modem  political  fyAem.    The  greatet 
part  of  it  was  bounded  by  the  ilea ;  and  its  c(Miti» 
nental  frontiers  w»e  Co  proteded  by  art  or  nature, 
in  every  point,  as  to  render  them  almofi  impene- 
trable  to  an  enemy.    On  the  fide  of  Spain,  and 
on  that  of  9avoy,  it  was  defended  by  the  highefk 
mountains  in  Europe ;  and  fuch  was  the  difpro* 
portion  of  its  flrength,  to  that  of  the. nations  be^ 
yond  thofe  mountains,  fo  evident  was  the  impof-* 
fibility  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Franco 
by  way  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  that  any  dan^ 
ger  of  an  invafion  on  that  fide  muft  be  totally, 
out  of  the  quefiion.    The  eaftern,  and  dill  more 
a  part  of  its  northern  confines,  were  lefs  pro* 
teded  by  nature ;  and  being  contiguous  to  more 
powerful  nations,  were  more  expofed  to  an  at^ 
tack.    But  here  a  chain  of  fortified  places  unpa* 
4  rallcled 
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.mllelfidin  its  kind,  and  admirably  combined  with 
the  natural  meam.  of  defence,  prefentedian  impo- 
Qetrable  bulwarki  fufficientto  deter  the  moft  en** 
terprifing  enemy<  The  martial  fpirit,  the  indui^ 
try,  and  riches  of  the  nation;  their  attainments 
in  the  arts  and  fciences ;  completed  and  crowned 
the  abundance  of  natural  and  artificial  means  of 
defence.  Experience  had  fufficiently  proved  that 
Slothing  was  wanting  to  render  them  complete  ; 
and  the  hope  of  conquering  France  had  long 

fince  been  banifhed  as  an  empty  vifion  *• 

« 

To  thefe  peculiar  advantaged  that  alTured  the 
iafety  of  France,  were  added  (particularly  iti 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
in  that  period  when  ihe  federal  conftitutioa 
is  faid  to  have  been  at  its  laft  gafp)  all  thofe 
which  federative  policy  can  combine,  to  give  to 
a  nation  the  higheft  pollible  degree  of  iecurity« 
No  power  on  the  continent  could,  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  hope  or  reafon,  conceive  the  project 
of  invading  France :  they  muft  all  have  been  re- 
trained either  by  the  evident  impofEbility  of  fuc- 
cefs,  or  by  the  flighteft  knowledge  of  their  own 
interefts.  The  diflance  of  Rullia,  and  the  policy 
of  the  intermediate  dates,  precluded  any  attack 
from  that  quarter.  A  balance  of  power  had 
been  formed  in  Germany  by  the  elevation  of  Pruf« 

*VadeNoteH. 
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'iSa,  from  which  France  could  yibt  btkt  flctiVd  ttre 
ttioft  cflfential  advantage  in  iTI  pofiii)te  pdlifltkl 
Combinations.    tfAuffrid  had.  attempted  to  ag- 
grandize hcrfelf,  Pruffia  tt^ould  ha^fe  been  roa^ 
to  oppofc  her ;  If  ftu6ia  bad  thrcatertcri:  Tmhtit 
with  hoflility,  the  affiftance  of  Auihiat  w^  sit 
hand.    Th^t  pd^tr,   mokoVef,  which  in   the 
Gdrman  empire'  had  moft  frequently  waged  Wttr 
with  Prance;  from  which  flie  had  the  greatefk^ 
reafon  to  cxpe6l  an  attack ;  dnd  whofe  fltuatiott, 
above  all  others^  gave  her  the  means  of  making 
it;   that  very  power  had^  during  an  ^^ninter* 
fupted  period  of  thirty  years,  maintained  an  al-% 
liance  with  her.  She  was  united  to  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  cloieft  bonds  of  amity.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  fhe  natural  ally  of  France 
on  account  of  his  political  lituation,  his  dread 
of  the  power  of  Auftria,  and  his  deiire  of  aggran- 
(Sizing  himfelf  in  Italy  ;  even  though  the  many 
.family  connexions  which   united  them,  were  to 
be  confidered  as  nothing.    Switzerland,  in  all 
her  alliances,  bad  given  a  decided  preference  to 
the  kings  of  France,  and  cultivated  their  friend- 
Ihip  above  any  other*  We  may  boldly  ailert  that 
there  was  not  a  lingle  fiate  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which,  in  the  lituation  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  was  not  impelled  by  the  ftrongeft  motives^ 
by  fome  great  and  important  intereft,  to  fcek  the 
favour  and  fricndfhip  of  France.    Every  archive, 

every 
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tf^ty  article  of  diplomatic  corrclpohdence^  ttiA 
cveify  ftate  paper  of  aH  the  cabteets  of  Europe, 
from  the  time  of  Cardinal  Flcury,  to  the  year 
1789,  might  be  fubiftitted  to  the  penetrating  eye 
t>f  the  mtift  expert  politician,  without  his  beihg 
nble  to  dtfcbver  in  theni  the  llighteft  trace  of  k 
conl^iracy  againft  the  intereft*  of  Frdnce,  or  any 
plan  ihimical  to  the  iecurity  and  independence 
of  that  kingdom. 

•    There  was  only  one  amotig  the  greater  poweri 
Whofe  interefts  were  contrary  to  thofe  of  Prance^ 
iind  who  at  the  fame  time  poflcffed  the  means  of 
injuring  her  \  and  that  was  England:    Some 
llriking  contrarieties  in  their  national  chatti6!crs, 
centuries  of  warfare,  and  m  long  riralr^  in  the 
mofl-  important  objects  of  true  or  imaginary  na* 
tional  greatnefs,  had  abundantly  fown  tlie  feeds 
of  hatred  atid  contention  between  thefe  two  na- 
trons, at  once  fo  near,  and  fo  completely  fepa-^ 
rated.  Ttie  fentiment  of  offended  pride  continued 
to  irritate  a  wound  never  healed.  England  alotM 
had,  properly  fpeaking,  triumphed  over  France^ 
in  the  courfe  of  the  whole  century,  and  fhc  had, 
In  foitie  itiftances,  obliged  her  to  fubmit  to  mor- 
tifyitig  hdmiliatioDft.     So  numerous,  moreover, 
*rere  the  points  of  contact  between  them ;  fo 
many  the  dfcjedts  coraroon  to  the  di^ivity  and  am» 
bltion  of  both;  fo  frequent  the  colltflan  of  their 
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rdpedive  intcreftsi  that  a  fhite  t>f  perfcd  peace 
between  them  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

Butj  with  re^dt  to  the  danger  refulting  to 
France  from  this  hoflile  relation,  it  appears  that 
the  true  foundation. of  all  political  independence 
and  greatnefs,  the  iecurity  and  integrity  of  its 
territory,  was  not  invaded  or  materially  endan« 
gered  in  any  war  with  England.  Colonial  and 
commercial  interefts,  the  conflant  objedls  of  con* 
tention  between  them,  though  certainly  great  and 
important,  were  only  iecondary  to  the  above  con- 
fideration ;  and  the  danger  that  enfued^  though 
ierious  and  afHi6ling,  was  only  fubordinate.  The 
true  foundation  of  the  power  of  France  re* 
nained  unihaken  and  unhurt^  amidft  the  greateft 
misfortunes  which  befell  her  commerce,  her  navy, 
and  her  poflefSons  in  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies* 
We  have,  therefore,  often  ieen  her  riie  quickly 
from  the  fevereft  blows  received  from  England, 
and  reclaim  with  fuccelsful  energy  what  fhe  had 
for  a  moment  been  deprived  of. 

The  hiftory  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  proves,  befides,  that  the  balance  of  power 
between  France  and  England  was  by  no  means 
uniformly  on  the  fame  iide.  The  war  which 
finiihed  in  the  year  1 762,  was  the  moft  unfortu* 
nate  of  all  for  France :  the  peace  of  Fontaine* 
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btean  wias  the  epoch  of  her  deepeft  humiliation/ 
But  how  was  the  fituation  of  the  two  rivals  al- 
tered in  the  (hort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  when* 
the  French  navy  rofe  with  new  fplendour  from  its 
ruins ;  when  the  empire  of  the  ieas  was  difputed 
with  various  fuccefi  by  France  and  England;* 
when  vidlory  more  than  once  fettled  upon  the' 
French ;  and  when  theie  fucceeded,  againfi  all 
cxpedation,  in  wreflingthe  moft  important  colo- 
nies in  the  world,  out  of  the  hands  of  their  ad- 
verfaries  !  It  is  evident » therefore,  that  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  did  prefent  no  fuch  preponde- 
rance before  the  revolution,  as  to  be  a  conftant 
fubjed  of  dread  and  alarm  to  France.  The  ie- 
curity  of  her  territory,  the  principal  objeA  in  the 
relations  of  a  Hate  with  its  neighbours,  was 
never  (crioufly  endangered  by  England,  however 
formidable ;  and  in  the  proper  fphere  of  their 
rivalry,  their  commerce,  colonial  interefts,  and 
naval  power,  the  advant^e  was  almoft  as  often 
on  the  fide  of  France  as  on  that  of  England* 
To  this  muft  be  added^  that,  in  the  year  1786,  the 
fitft  formal  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded' 
between  the  two  rival  ftates,  and  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  enmity  between  them  was  gradually  dy^ 
ing  away.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  period  in  which  the 
probability  of  a  lafting  peace  between  France 
and  England  was  fo great;  in  which  the  danger 
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of  thf  ttncwal  pf  the  war  was  fo  repiotf ,  io  Uttl^  * 
to  be  dread^,  ^s^t  t^^  moqaei^t  wbeq  the  Frqnc^^ 
r^vulution  brol^e  Q\^ 

Such  was  the  iitugtieo  pf  France  with  refp^ 
tp  her  f€cur\ty.;  1^  pf  now  cqufi^cr  wh^  /^/i*. 
^f(^4/i«?«4/?f^Aeenjoyc4,.  j         .  /      > 

.  Xh^  influ^n^  of  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles  upon 
ibe  affairs  ^^  fortuoes  of  Purope,  had  attaioed 
i^  KD^ri^i^n  in  the  fj^cndid  day$  pf  Lewis  XIV« 
It  d^lined  afler  the  peace  of  Ry^wick ;  the  war 
fpr  the  Sipjirxifh  fMCceffion  bad  remarkably  diioi- 
Bi0ief}  it ;  and  thpi^  it  afterwards  rofe  ia  iat)$i^ 
degr^,  yet  it  never  regain^  the  e^ent  and  great<« 
x^efs  it  poiTeifed  in  oiore  e^rly  periods.  This  waa 
partly,  ip^ed,  occafioned  by  changes  io  the  re^ 
lativc  ftrength  of  the  European  powers ;  but  dill 
x^ore,  and  in  one  ienfe  exclufively,  by  the  per*- 
fpnal  chara6ler  of  the  prince  who  aic^^dcd  tho 
throne  ai^er  X^wis  ^V.  Had  fuch  changes  not 
happened  in  the  ftate  of  £arop9^  Ai|fl  thp  ipflu-» 
ence  of  France  mufi  have  b^n  QO))iidprablj{  Ic^ 
lender  the  gavernment  of  a  peaceable  a^cil  mode* 
ra)e,  or^^  fiill  mor^,  of  a  weak  and  indolent  mOf^ 
narch,  than  under  the  fceptre  of  a  warlike,  am*, 
b^ious,  a<5)ive,  and  enterpriliji)^  princa  Spch  i« 
tb^  inevitable  dcHiny  of  all  earthly  g^eatneis  and 
d^»lon^The  brevity  of  tmsMP  Jiife  ib(bi4i 
4  the 


Him  ifiAM.  q£  iMD.to  be  ic^i04l  The  mb«rHt 
•ace  of  is  Akfcteidec^  a  Oae&f^  p  Q^pgi^KlMni 
a  GoilvTiuft:  AdolphuA,  baw^eall  of  then  Mndcur^ 
gpaft  'sayolutioQs  jDuch  greater  thaa  thofe  oif 
liovb  XIV.  10  Uwtbaacfe  of  bis  defc€^4aul]s«    -> 

But  to  determi»^  upon  pHnciples  of  truth 
aad  joftice,  bow  &r  France  experieoced  a  tgA 
ai$fi»rtanc>  and  a  caufe.of  jufl.  pcwpUiat,  m  tbft 
diflwiititiap  pf  b^r  wfluepocip  tb^  general  (yOati 
under  Lewis  XV.  w/e  rngft  in  itbe  firfl:  place  t:fa 
nmmc  and  Attetmim^  ^hat  ibquld  be  tbe  prppi^ 
nmAite  of  tbat  kifliKericie  i  th^  ^Ktfpt  to  y^bich  i^ 
flugbty  npoD  gr^uQ^s  q/^quity  and  general  utilityi 
tm  bo  oinried.  ViTb^^F^r  y/p  ,$k  the  Ibnit  of 
tbfif^teAt  w»  afljg»  t<>  it^  it  jp  cjcar  and  updcc^iT 
able  that  Lewis  XIV.  b?^  g^Pe  beypnd  itt  H\i 
arbitrary  and  unjuft  pretenlions,  the  haughti- 
Wife  .wiib  wfeirfi  he  aBPft»§c^.  tbena,  Jb^  terror 
bftj^lPtild  amoqgbis  p^igbbo^rsi  tb?  gpneiifl  m^ 
ti^  piJrtra^Jififtift  EurOF*  *h«  .aHipBoes  an4 
OfulitioM .  fy^^tenJoti^  3Dd  renewed,  AS  v^ 
t^y  rmsmi^  agAinil:  bi$  plains,;  ^ll  tb^fe  jlfaingf 
fjificifBJiy  ftyov,  tb«t  his  v^wa.  were  j^pfpnp^r 
tlb)(^  wh^i.^be  p«fe  andfafcty  of  therpft,  »nd  iff 
iAF9<^  f>pppiltiop  tp  the  lawaof  the  f^^derp)  con&kr 
twtioo.  Jt^  e;i^b9Hfted  ^ate  in.  wh^b.be  lefjT  bif 
lt^Pf4ompi^fid  ^il|  9H>r^.«  it  proi^ed  ^t  h^  b^4 
flB0$$4«)  bj?  iifleogt^hj  .that  be  bad  i^Qri^ed  the 
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tnie  intereftA  of  his  dountry  to  ^a  chiment  of  grcsfi 
neft,  dominion^  tfnd  fame ;  that  be  had  been  in 
purfoit  of  obje6l9v  in  which  ^  more  enlightened 
policy  woi!ild  have  difcoyered  no  real  advaotago 
even  to  France.  It  was  no  mwfortune  for  the 
worlds  it  was  for  the  happineft  of  France^  that 
liis  fuccefTors  renounced  his  coloflal  prcjefts,  his 
extravagant  efforts,  bis  refilefs  interference  in 
all  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  dignity  of  a  na* 
tion  is  not  lowered,  nor  its  real  importance  dimi- 
Bifhed,  by  renouncing  undue  pretentions  to  inor* 
dinate  influence.  It  often  becomes  flronger  in  re^ 
ality  by  what  it  lofes  in  appearance.  France 
made  more  important  advances  in  every  branch 
of  public  welfare,  under  the  peaceful  adminiftra^ 
tion  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  than  in  the  tao&  bril-*' 
liant  times  of  Lewis  XI  V« 

It  is  true  that  the  exceffite  forbeaMnce  df  the 
French  ajiniflry  under  Lewis  ^Y.  oftta  degene- 
rated, particularly  in  the  lattei*  part  of  his  reign^ 
into  dangerous  careleffneis,  and  fometimes  into 
total  apathy  ;  and  France  permitted  undertakings 
which  it  could  and  ought  to  have  oppofed.  Bat 
it  muft  not  be  faid,  that  her  influence,  becaufi 
neglected  during'  this  period  of  relaxation,  was 
therefore  annihilated.  ^The  elements  of  that  in« 
fluence  exifted  k%  formerly ;  a  more  energetio 
government  would  foon  ha^  re^eftablifhed  iu 
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The  part  i&eA  by  France  under  Lewis  XVT.' pari 
ticukrly  from  tfae  beginning  bf'fhe  Americail 
war^  to  the  cosimenrement  of  hei*  internal  dtP 
fenfions,  reiembkd  in  nothing  the  conduA  of  a 
nation  ^*  funk  into  contempt  anid  infignificslnd)r,^ 
deprived  of  it&  former  character,  and  almbft  foi^i 
gotten  in  Eurbpe/'  Thia  proved  that  Franclf 
fiill  poflefled  all  that  a  nation  of  the  firfl^ratK 
ought  to  poiTefs  and  defire  to  preibrve ;  that  (he 
Itill  held  the  rank  that  belonged 'toher  in tbe-p6'« 
litical  fyftem,  on  account  of  hei-  internal  ftrength 
and  her  external  relations;  and  that  of  the 
changes  in  Europe^  which  had  in  the  mean  lime 
taken  place,  there  were  none  of  a  nature  to''di« 
mint(h  her  legitimate  influence.  An  impart!^ 
farvey  of  her  political  iituation  at  that  time,  wtll 
confirm  thefe  truths,  and  fupport  them  againfl: 
all  the  fophiftical  declamations  of  diicohtenti  oir 
the  ungrateful  diiiregard  of  former  advantages. 

The  relations  between  France  and  Germaitt 
fince  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
been  as  favourable  to  the  interefis  of  France,  as 
the  moft  ingenious  federal  policy  could  have 
contrived  to  make  them.  Prullia,  from  the  mo* 
ment  of  her  elevation,  became  a  counterpoife  to 
the  Houib  of  Auflria,  incomparably  more  ufeful 
to  France  than  that  fhe  was  formerly  obliged  to 
43reate  by  uncertain  and  imperfedt  alliances  with 
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^PIRQ^  in,  fSfTCfy  poff^fjle  copjiMicJluw,  hud  tfaf 
^piq^^  twcf  H\^^s,:  alflioft  eqttfiljy:  po^^wfuii 
^,\^$a^3iys;liucpaf<>ne  of  jtt^rp.    Shcflfewwl 
Cf^^f^i  ^4,  $)iQ  cjonfeqqepc^  of  thatc^towr* 
I9,  pQcp  bUwcdjj  was  a   pcape  pf  thirty  yeai^ 
yijth-QcTOan;  ;;t^ifty  yqprs  of  tMK}ifturhe4  tw»T 
9luUUturi  ou  Xh^ppij  f}d^  ^xpofcd  to  an  att^dTt 
Wp  arf  nptb<^,tp  fo^aaiioi^  w/betber  the  nii&iftrjr 
iffl49ff\^XV*  ^¥J  iKJt  go  too  f^r  ifi  JhU  Wff 
fiiH^9«7Qop;  an^  wh^jtbw  ife  parti^^ijwjtifti)  in  Ih* 
|«7^Q  years  ^a^  ^as  oot  an  io^pplitk  ^a^a^urp.  fi(^ 
|t^M,'Cf^rtaA9«  tMer^  the  alliancie  of  ^1be calniDet 
gf  V^rftHlw  witfc  th^  Houlb  of  Awftria^  fiid«it 
fire^Bt  France  from  offering  proteiSiiQa  to  evfcy 
4fcatf  t);M^tened  by  the  fup^rior  Arength  of  that 
fowerj  that  notwitbilap4ing«or  rath/^r  op  f^xoHot 
^  tlv»t  aUi^ncey  ihe  iaterfered  as  |i.  mediatrix  io  the 
vrarpS  th^  Aicce^ioa  in  ^Avaria,  and  in  the  cooa-* 
teil  for  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  that  till 
t|29  year  17(9^  there  w^iS  no  fovereig^  of  any 
iffxofsx^mce  IP,  Qerpfiany,  not  e^pcepting  the  King 
gi  Praffia»  whp.  did  n|Ot  ipprje  or  lefs  end^^EiHj^ 
t(>gfin  her  frieniiniiip ;  to  many  of  them  9,n  ob^ 
jf^  of  the  firA  imppirtancc.    As  long  ais  the  aU 
)iaDi(c  w^th  AuAriai, interfered  not  witholhep:  ior 
^gfeSiAf    France«   v^ith   reafpn,  adhered    to   it ; 
while,  PA  ^he  other  haf^l,  it  oqly  def>cpded  vyoa 
\wir(^U  to  return  to  her  forw«r  fy  fte«ij  wbpocver 
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An^vuL  &oja]d  betray  intefftiqiis  iMM»piltf>^ 
xyith  the  tranquillity  pf  .J^urpj^}  and  fbaM^  w\^ 
ihc  lUperipr  acJLvantfgfi  ,2}ow,  siriiiog  frqfa  the  ^ 
pawer  oC  Pf-aliia,  and  t^  iojf^^npe  of  t^  |k«tf 
on  tlie  north  of  Germany.  Surely  f^cb  a^  ^Mln 
tion  was  the  very  reverfe  of  dangerous  and  unfa* 
voqr^ble^  and  was  fuch  w  Fra^n^  hsd^ncffjcr  \^n 
placed  ii^ either  lieforr  or  £aQ«P  t^  troply  ^  WeAr. 

Smqctl^^ycar  1761,  Ffan«e  h»d  bee»<clcifid|F 
connei^ed  with  Spain,  Ttti§  o^j^iui^siiWsibtfQded 
qppa  the  celebrated  Fa,mi)y  Cf>Bi$aA»  ii^mil  t* 
France  the  refoarce$,  by  joo  meaop  unimj^rtetit^ 
of.  a  nation  advantageously  Atii^fed  ip  her  rt* 
cioity ;  gave  her  the  difpofal  of  a;  ik^  of  mgh^ 
fliips  of  war,  and  part  of  the  treafur^  p(  Mi$xia> 
and  Pern.  It  was  furdy  no  we^k,  eoBtemptibfar^ 
and  miflakea  politics  on  the  part  pf  Fmnc0»  that 
procured  fueh  a  powerfql  fupport  at  t\m  timfi  oC 
her  greateil  adverfity.  That  Q»e  wm  iiot  ohlipMl 
to  fubqiit  iM(ico;iditioaaUy  to'  tho'  ienm  wiiich' 
Eng^pd  woi^ild  have  ioi^pQilibd}  that  fliQ  was  ea* 
abled  twenty  yeai^  afterward^i  with  the  ailiftaoo^ 
of  her  ally,  to  drive  her  rivnl  out  of.  North  Ame- 
rica; that  the  coodiuSi  qf  Spitin  waa^dttrio^ 
thirty  years,  implicitly  iabnaiMeid  to  her  jQontrol<; 
and  that  Ibe  found  the  cabinet  df  Madrid  difpofed 
to  renew  tliat  liibaui^Qp^  «vBn  unud  th*  ftama 
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^  ihe  reirolution :  all  this  fufficiently  iliows  the 
knmeofe  advantaged  derived  from  the  family  com* 
pa£l,  which  muft  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
m^&,  important  yidtories  in  the  field  of  diplo* 
matic  policy. 

•  The  fame  alliance,  moreover,  iecured  to  her 
an  extenfive  and  lafttng  influence  in  Italy. 
Naples  and  Parma  grafted  their  interefls  on  thofb 
of  the  more  powerful  branches  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon.  The  forces  of  thefe  two  allies  would 
liave  been  at  the  entire  dtfpofal  of  France,  in  cafe 
the  only  power  capable  befide  herfelf  of  difturbing 
Italy,  had  agitated  plans  of  conquefl  and  aggran- 
disement, fuch  as  to  threaten  the  independence 
of  that  pai^  of  Europe.  But  we  muft  not  fuppoie 
that  in  fuch  a  cafe  fhe  could  only  have  reckoned 
upon  Naples  and  Parma ;  ihe  poflefTed  a  decided 
influence  over  the  greater  number,  and  the  moft 
ibportant  of  the  Italian  flates.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  conneded  with  France  by  the  clofeft^ 
ties  of  amity,  had  been  at  peace  with  her  during 
half  a  century ;  he  was  allied  by  blood  to  the 
^imily  of  the  Bourbons^  and  looked  upon  the 
French  monarchs  as  his  natural  prote6tors  againll 
the  power  of  Auflria,  the  continual  objc(5l  of 
his  fears.  Such  were  likewife  the  relations  be* 
tiween  France  and  her  ancient  allies,  the  repub- 
lics of  €^noa  and  ^Venice.    The  Popd,  who 
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could  never  be  attached  to  the  Emperor,  was  H^ 
ways  more  or  lefs  devoted  to  the  interefls  of 
France.  An  Auftrian  prince  was  indeed,  upofi 
the  throne  of  Tufcany;  but  the^tuation  f>f  that 
fiate,  its  diflance  from  the  centre  of  the  Auf- 
trian  monarchy,  and  the  diftindt  interefis  of  its 
ibvereigns,  prefcribed  a  |lri6t  neutrality  as  its 
only  &fety  in  every  war  between  the  principal 
powers,  and  obliged  it  even  in  peace  to  leek  the 
favour  of  France.  Jn  a  word,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  ifland  of  Malta  (for  here  likewife  the  politics 
of  France  prevailed),  there  was  no  point  in  tfap 
whole  extent  of  Italy,  except  Aufirian  Lombard/, 
in  which  France  did  not  alone,  or  more  than  any 
other  European  cabinet,  influence  the  relation^ 
and  direiSl  the  conduct  of  alU 

The  authority  it  enjoyed  during  ieveral  centu- 
ries at  Const ANTiKoPLE,  even  till  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  is  well  known.  The  fecurity  of 
the  Turkifh  frontiers  againft  the  undertakings  of 
its  enterprifing  neighbours,  the  principal  objeA 
of  this  ancient  alliance,  equally  ufeful  to  France 
and  the  Porte,  had  indeed  in  a  great  meafut^ 
ceafed  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  laft  thirty  years : 
but  this  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  French  cabinet,  and  the  diminution  of  its 
influence  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe,  as  to  the  pe- 
culiar iituation  of  the  Porte  itfelf.   The  decay  of 
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Ihfe  Tdrklfli  empire  ihUftbe attributed  to thfe bid- 
neft  of  its  cotiftifution,  ihft  errors  of  tts  irdmlnif- 
4ratiob,  the  defe<?ld  in  eVery  part  of  itstnilitary 
fyftcm,  and,  above  all,  to  the  incrcafing  drfpro^ 
portion  between  the  always  improving  govern- 
Alenfs  of  fiurope,    and  the  barbarous    Aiiatic 
policy  of  the  Ottoman  court.    While  all  other 
nations  were  progreffively  civilized,  tultivated^ 
and  enriched,  Tuttey,  ftill  adhering  to  long- 
exploded  principles  and  fuperfltttous  cuftoms, 
made  no  advances  whatever.     The  efforts   of 
France,  and  the  mutual  jealoufics  of  its  neigh- 
bours, long  preferved  it  from  total  ruin ;  but  the 
internal    principle  of  dlflblution    overpowered 
thefe  adventitious  aids ;  the  duration  of  this  em- 
pire became  every  day  more  problematic,  and  at 
lad  its  final  ruin  appeared  to  be  at  hand.     The 
tnioiftry  of  Lewis  XV.  ought  certainly  to  have 
fuppdrted  this  important  ally  more  effectually 
dgainft  the  attempts  of  Ruflia ;  and  they  added 
to  the  error  here  committed,  by  abandoning  the 
l^ortc  entirely  at  the  peace  of  1774.     But  this 
fault  IS  confiderably  lelTened,  and  in  fome  degree 
excufed,  by  the  difficulties  involving  a  contrary 
cOndudlrf    The  bufinefs  of  defending  an  ally  lb 
deaf  to  the  fuggeflions  of  found  politics ;  fo  care- 
•1^  of  the  means  of  its  own  fafety ;  (o  averic  from 
ttnd  incapable  of  any  joint  undertaking,  and  op* 
pofcd  to  a  power  fo  diflant  from  France,  lb  ottt 

tp 
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t«  itf^t;  #MltdiiaVe  oblbtLtAf&A the  bdldcft  sttA 
mak  eMbrpMng  thihiftry.  Y«t,  notwithf^MO- 
it)g  alt  the  changed  ^htch  hbppcned  Iti  Euro^» 
th*  irifiu^kife  of  the  I^renth  fcourt^^t  (Jottftatrtl- 
))ople  fetn^inbd  undimin^Or^d ;  and  bad  k  tuck 
hein  for  fhc  FVenfch  Wv^lliKoti,  it  wbuld  have 
continued  «t}tife  Until  the  total  difToltitioii  oFthfe 
Tutkiih  empite,  aw  event  which  FAnce  v^buW 
certainly  have  {pated  no  eflbtis  fo  retard. 

HvtttU  was  the  oAly  leading  i)ate  6ver  Which 
SVance  hdvfer  enjoyed  any  pefrtanent  influence. 
Tfea  ree(bh  of  this  h  evidifnt :  their  gif neral  i»* 
tefeft  \n  the  balance  of  Europe,  which  they  mir- 
tually  though  tftcilly  concurred  ib  luppoft,  wak 
the  only  important  objeA  commoti  to  the  politick 
of  France  and  Ruilia.  Their  principal  point 
^  conta^,  the  interefts  of  Turkey,  was  ndcef- 
ftrily  a  finiree  of  cotiftant  oppofition  betweeA 
.Ihtitk.  Englarid,  tnoreovcr,  by  her  great  comw 
Mdfctal  cdhnextons  with  Ruffia,  had  fronl  the  be- 
gitlhing  of  the  eighteenth  century  gradually 
ifredketied,  and  at  length  almcjft  annihilated  iht 
t^Uence  of  the  French  court  at  St.  Pcterli- 
bargh. 

Notwtthftanrding  this,  howerer,  it  rtofft  thatk 

?ni6e  revived  wheii  a  favourtble  dpportunity  oc- 

,  'caitedi  sihd  m  the  ya4r  i7«V  ^cKluccd  Sti  ad-- 

vantageoua 
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tantageous  ticaty  of  commerce  between  the  twd 
nations*  Tbis;treaty  would  iodeed  have  been 
dearly  purchaied  by  France  if  the  defiru6tion  of 
the  Turkifh  empire  had  been  the  price  of  it.  But 
ibe  general  fyftem  of  Europe  was  then  fo  happily 
oi^nized>  that  fVance  might  fafely  regard  that 
cataftrophe  as  diftant  and  improbable.  Two 
powerful  wdghts  were  oppofed  to  the  preponde^ 
lance  of  Ruffia :  Auftria,  if  divided  from  it^  was 
always  ready  to  counteract  its  attempts  upon 
Turkey ;  if  not,  Pruffia  maintained  the  balance ; 
and  the  hiftory  of  the  lafi  Turkifh  war  fufficiently 
proves  that  Pruffia  was  equal  to  thejafk.  Thus 
the  greatefi  danger  which  France  could  ever 
dread  from  Riiffia,  was  averted  without  any  im« 
mediate  effort  of  its  own* 

There  was  another  and  a  very  important  point, 
on  which  it  ought  to  have  oppofed  the  plans  of 
Ruiiia  at  an  early  period.  So  long  as  Poland  ex-^ 
ified,  an  extenfive  influence  in  all  the  north  of 
Burope  was  fecured  to  France.  The  firA  par* 
tition  of  that  country  paved  the  way  for  its  fub* 
fequent  annihilation ;  and  France  beheld  that  par* 
tition  with  unexpeSed  indifference.  This  was  a 
great  and  unpardonable  fault ;  the  greater  too, 
as  France  might  probably  have  averted  that  blow 
Without  recourfe  to  arms,  by  a  decided  inter* 
ference  only ;  and  perhaps  by  a  fimple  negotia- 
tion 
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ti6n  with  Auftria,  who,  of  ajl  the  pqwers  cpn- 
cerned  in  the  partition,  had  the  fmjalleft  ioterafik 
in  it,  and  evidently  the  leaft  inclination  towards. 
the  meafure.  Tlie  fault  was  fo  much  the  greater^ 
as  the  partition  of  Poland  required  the  mofi  un-» 
yfual  of  all  combinations,  the  moft  dangeroua 
to  France,  and  at  the  iame  time  that  which  (he 
Viijgbt  the  moft.eafily  have  prevented— *the  coin- 
^cidence  of  Ruffia,  PrufUa,  and  Auflria.  No 
one  will  attempt  to  jufiifj^  or  even  excuie  thi% 
faulty  which  fiifEciently  proves  .the  profound^ 
lethargy  of  the  French  minifiry  in  the  lail  years  of 
Lewib  XV. :  but  its  confequences  were  in  reality 
lefsiprejudicial  to  France  than  is  commonly  fup-» 
pofed.  The  formation  and  execution  o£  fuch  a 
plan  it!  the  very  fight  of  France,  was  for  hei; 
the  moA  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  it  ^ 
but  the  political  difcr^dit  of  that  condu(Sl  could 
in  fad  only  attach  to  the  minifiry  and  govern- 
ment guilty  of  fuch  negligence.  In  the  place 
where  I  fhaJl  difcufs  the  relations  of  the  powers 
concerned  in  that  partition,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  treaty  of  1772  neither  deflrayed  nor 
materially  injured  the  balance  of  Europe,  fo  as 
to  hurt  the  interefts  of  France;  that  it  was  even 
ufeful  to  her  in  fome  refpe<5ls ;  that  her  influence 
in  Poland  was  fiill  confiderable ;  and  that  the 
total  difTolution  of  that  kingdom,  though  un* 
doubtedly  prepared,  was  by  no  means  decided^ 
by  the  firfl  partition. 

I  Though 
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Hiough  France  was  not  fufficiently  ai^ive  itt 
eppofing  the  fubjeAion  of  Poland,  Hie  was^  on  the 
other  hand^  more  fuccefsful  in  directing  the  afikirs 
of  Sweden^  according  to  her  own  intereft.  An 
unhappy  oonftitution^  which^^  under  Ihe  appear* 
anoe  of  fecnring  the  prerogatires  of  Ihe  fiatea^ 
introduced  fadton  and  diforder^  had,  fince  the 
year  1 720,  deprived  that  kingdom  of  all  dignity 
^nd  confequence,  and  gradaaUy  converted  it  into 
a  province  of  Ruffia.  By  the  fabrerfion  of  thia 
conftitutioii,  the  deliverance  of  the  King  of 
Siveden^  and  tlierefioration  of  that  independence 
to  the  governtnent,  without  which  it  was  but  a 
powerkfs  faction;  it  was  evident  that  Ruflia 
muft  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  inilrumenta 
of  her  preponderance  in  tfte  North.  The  i^remch 
miniftry  accdinplifhed  tbik  important  tevolutioUi 
The  plan  was  formed  at  Paris;  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  from  thence  direAed  and  encouraged 
to  this  great  undertaking,  and  relying  on  the 
friendfliip  of  France,  he  achieved  it  in  a  man* 
tier  equally  rapid  and  fuccefsfuU  This  events 
to  favourable  to  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
North,  and  To  contrary  to  the  wiihes  of  the  court 
of  Petersburg,  was  brought  about  in  the  year 
:t772 ;  at  a  time  when  the  minifiry  of  Veriaillea 
leeraed  to  have  reached  the  lafi  fiage  of  indolence 
and  weaknels:  how  can  we  then  believe  that 
France  had  ceafed  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  general  fyflem  of  Europe  ? 

What 
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f  What  b^ppeoed  in  Holland  in  tbe  ycftr  1787, 
din  only  be  a  proof  of  the  momentary  weaknefi^ 
by  no  meaqi  o£  th^  utter  decay,  of  the  political 
influence  of  France.  The  changes  brought 
shout  in  that  qoontry  by  Sqgland  and  FruiCa 
were  certainly  boAilft  to  the  iptensfis  of  Fiancee 
They  wore  ibdepddQtib)y  prejudicial  to  her:  they 
firengtbened  the  party  which  bad,^wsiy^  been  19 
oppo^ion  to  Fr^nc^;  and  they  Itbrear  the  go^ 
yvnsfofint  of  the  United  Provinces^  probably  for  9 
long  timoj  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  Bu^ 
wbat»  affe^r  fdl,  was  thifi  mighty  change^  when 
corifideved  in  a  proper  light }  The  momentary  ful> 
joOma  of  a  party,  which  France  bad  l9Qg  fup« 
potted ;  whidb  bad  oilen  triumpb^  by  her  iti&flr 
anoe ;  and  wa$  far  from  being  fUbdiwl  f^r  ever  *• 
This  party,  encouraged,  and  more  than  once 
armed,  by  France,  bad,  during  more  than,  a 
century,  made  head  againft its  rival.  TbelattW 
took  advantage  of  the  momentwhen  the  violence 
and  extravagance  of  its  adverfariefl  ioducdd  two 
great  powers  to  offer  prote6tion  to  the  Houfe  of 
Orange ;  at  which  time  the  domeilic  troubles  of 
.France  precluded  the  chance  of  any  efFe£^ualop« 
pofition  from  her.  The  attempt  was  fucceftful ; 
burtbe&eds  of  divilloQ  remAined;  and  a  few  years 
would  have  ihowti  that  there  iilill  exifited  an  Antt^ 
0raiige  fsL&ion  and  Fiench  inteftft  in  HoUaodt 

*  Vide  Note  L 
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even  if  the  ftorais  of  the  revolution  had  not  fo  foon 
difclofed  the  true  ftate  of  parties  there,  and  the 
meafure  of  their  rcfpedlivc  firengtbs. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  Holland 
in  the  year  1787,  was  the  effeft  of  a  concwrenes 
of  circumdances,  which  cannot  with  jufiice  be 
faid  to  have  occalioned  any  permanent  change  in 
\he  balance  of  Europe.  It  lowered,  for  a  timc^ 
the  political  credit  of  the  French  miniftry ;  but 
did  not  deflroy  it  Befides  which,  it  does  noi 
properly  belong  to  the  period  hitherto  the  fubje<ft 
of  our  reafoning.  We  are  fpeaking  of  the  fitu^ 
ation  of  Europe  before  the  French  revolutioni 
which,  with  refpc6l  to  France,  though  hot  to 
Europe  in  general,  had  certainly  commenced  lo 
the  year  1787;  though  the  fcenes  of  that  timd 
were  only  preparatoi^  to  the  fuhfequent  import* 
ant  catafirophes. 

I  think  I  have  proved,  . 

I  ft.  That,  during  the  period  we  have  been 
(peaking  of,  the  political  fecurity  of  France  waa 
as  great  and  as  firmly  efiablifhed  in  every  eilen- 
tial  point,  as  could  be  defired  or  imagined ;  that 
ber  geographical  fituation,  the  nature  of  her 
frontiers,  the  iftstgnitude  of  her  internal  refoutceg^ 
and  even  the  general  intereHs  of  furrounding 

nations. 
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aations^  combined  not  only  to  fupport  that, 
fecurity,  bat  to  cnfuic  it  in  the  completed: 
manner. 

scUy,  That  the  influence  of  France  in  the  fe- 
deral fyftem  of  Europe  was  fully  adequate  to  her; 
lealy  political  importance ;  that  it  was  diminifh*. 
ed  iince  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV*  by  fy  much^ 
only  as  it  had  then  been  carried  too  far ;  and: 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  temporary  errors  of  a. 
weak  adminiflration,  not  to  any  unfavourable 
change  in  the  balance  of  power,  nor  to  a  pofi- 
tive  decreafe  of  this  influence  itfelf,  that  it  failed 
in   fome  particular  inflancea  to  operate  with 
energy  and  eficiSt. 

'  3dly,  That  France,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  was  feared  by  all  the  greater 
powers;  while  her  friendlhip  and  favour  were 
ibught  and  cultivated  by  mod  of  the  fmaller; 
that  her  relations  with  Germany  were  more 
ftable  and  advantageous  than  in  any  other  pe*' 
riod  of  modern  hiftory;  that  every  dread  of 
the  ambition  of  Ruflia  was  fufficiently  coun* 
teradled  by  the  fituation  of  the  other  powers ; 
that  her  alliances,  her  patronage,  or  her  policy, 
enabled  her  to  govern,  exclufively  or  princi- 
pally, in  all  the  ibuthern  Aates  of  Europe ;  in 
Spain,  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  in  Switzer- 
land^ and  in  Conflantinople ;  and  that  the  lo(s 

13  of 
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of  influence  fufiained  by  the  partition  of  Pblatid^ 
in  the  year  i77a>  wte  repaired  by  a  more  iblid 
and  efiedive  connexion  with  Sweden. 

4thly  and  laAly^  That  France^  confidered  as 
a  maritime  fiate,  was  more  than  once  the  fuc* 
cefsful  rival  of  the  only  nation  Ihe  had  caufe  ta 
fear ;  that  her  inferiority  was  never  permanent ; 
and  that  the  laft  naval  war  in  this  period  was  the 
inoft  fuocefsful  and  honourable  ihe  had  ever 
waged  againft  England* 

It  is  this  period,  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the 
time  between  that  and  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution^ that  we  muft  look  to  in  order  to  judge, 
of  the  confequence  of  France  in  the  general 
fyftem  of  Europe.  Let  thofe  who  can  perceive 
nothing  but  decay  and  diforganization  ;  nothing 
but  unnatural  alliances^  contempt  of  all  laws, 
and  negledl  of  all  federal  principles^  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  French  monarchy  }  let  them, 
if  they  have  the  afTurance  to  do  it,  in  defiance 
of  hifiory,  and  in  oppofition  to  undeniable 
truths,  ailert,  that  France  was  then  degraded 
to  a  fubordinate  rank ;  was  incapable  of  main-* 
taining  the  balance;  was  abandoned,  p^ecuted, 
and  deipiied  by  the  reft  of  Europe :  bat  they 
fhoold  not  merely  aifert  all  this ;  they  fbould 

prove  it*, 

♦Vide  Note  K. 
<  AUSTRIA. 
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That  dread  of  a  dangerous  preponderance  on 
the  part  of  this  ftate,  which^  from  the  beginning 
of  the  iixteenth,  to  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
ceBtQry,  had  principally  influenced  the  politics 
of  Europe^   has  been  confiderably  diminifhed 
iince  the  treaty  o(  Weilphalia;  and  efpecially 
iince  the  wars  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  from  which  time^ 
whatever  may  have  been  the  (beret  views  and 
wifhes  of  her  fovereigns,  Auftria  has  more  fre* 
quentiy  been  engaged  in  wars  for  her  own  pre* 
iervatioo^    and  in   defence  of   the   balance  of 
Europe^  than  to  aggrandize  herfelf.    The  moil 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  this  monarchy 
was  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  immenfe  inheritance  of  Charles  V* 
iceped  about  to    be  again  united    under   the 
fceptre  of  its  fovereigns :  but  the  principles  of 
the  politicjtl  balance  prevailed  againft  the  genius 
Df  Aqflria  and  the  vidlories  of  Prince  Eugene  t 
and   the  treaty  of  Utrecht  placed  a  Bourbon 
on  tbe  throne  of  Spain*.    After  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.  a  dangerous  florm  gathered  about 
the  HoQfe  of  Auftria.     It  was  to  its  own  firm- 
ly in  the  firfl  place,  and  in  the  next  to  the 
weight  which  England,  at  this  crilis,  threw  into 
the  fcale  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  (thereby 
g|rai|i  defeating  the  plans  of  France),  that  Auf* 

t  ViileNat^l^ 
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Iria  was  indebted  for  its  prelervation  from  that 
daoger^  and  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank  in 
Europe,  with  the  greater  part,  though  not  the 
whole  of  her  poflcflions.  The  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  reftored  the  Imperial  houfe  to  its 
former  place  with  refpedl  to  France  and  the 
German  empire ;  only  what  Pruffia  had  wrefied 
from  ity  was  irretrievably  IdH ;  and  the  lad  at« 
tempt  to  recover  it,  terminated  unfuccefsfuUy^ 
after  ieven  years  of  unavailing  bloodfhed. 

Of  the  principal  changes  in  the  general  poll* 
tical  fyflem,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  have  been  two  advantageous  and  two  pre- 
judicial to  thp  power  of  Auftria.  The  favour- 
able events  were,— i.  The  gradual  enervation  of 
the  Turks,  which  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Falfarowltz  was  continually  progrefBve;  and, 
2dly,  the  alliance  with  France  in  the  year  1756. 
The  firft  of  thefe  changes  delivered  Auftria. ffom 
her  moft  dangerous  enemy ;  and  thus  left  het 
free  to  devote  to  other  objefts,  a  confiderable 
force,  formerly  kept  in  confiant  readinefs  to  op- 
pofe  that  hoftile  power.  The  alliance  with 
France  enabled  her  to  maintain  her  influence  in 
Germany,  where  her  authority  would  have  been 
very  much  weakened  if  that  power  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  Prulfia.  This  alliance  like- 
wife  fecured  to  Auflria  the  undifturbed  pof- 
ieflion  of  a  province,  whicb^  on  account  of  its 

diftancc 
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diftance  from  the  reft,  muft  always  have  heeid 
defended  with  difficulty,  and  never  without 
great  expenfe. 

The  changes  prejudicial  to  the  Houfe  of  AuC 
tria,  were^  on  the  one  hand,  the  extraordinary 
aggrandizement  of  Ruffia ;  and,  on  the  other^ 
the  growth  and  confblidation'  of  the  power  of 
Prufiia.  The  aggrandizement  of  Ruffia  di« 
minifhed  the  beneficial  efk&s  which  the  decay 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  would  otherwife  have 
liad  for  Auflria ;  and  this  contemptible  neighbour 
was  replaced. by  a  power,  whofe  firength  and 
ambition,  who&  a^ivity  and  enterprifing  Xpirit; 
required  the  conftant  vigilance  of  the  Auftrian 
government*  The  elevation  of  Pruffia  was  an 
.  event  of  the  greatefl  importance  to  the  Imperial 
houfe ;  it  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  moft  valu- 
able provinces,  of  half  its  influence  in  Germany, 
and  much  of  its  weight  in  Europe.  The  treaty 
of  1756  was  not  an  adequate  compenfation  for 
this  lofs ;  and  it  muft,  on  the  whole>  be  con- 
feffed,  that  the  unfavourable  changes  confider-- 
ably  overbalanced  the  events  that  were  fortu- 
nate for  Auftria  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Her 
only  important  acquilition,  after  the  death  of 
Charle3  VI.  was  that  part  of  Poland  affigned  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  177^:  but  that  was  only  an 
equivalent  for  flmilar  augmentations  to  the  ter- 
rit9rie8  of  Ruffia  and  Pruffia,  concerted  between 

thofe 
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Hboitt  |Mm€».  The  acseeffion  of  Auftria  to  that 
tonty  was  moi€  a  aiatter  of  neocflity  Iban  of 
dioice*, 

Aufirift  han  therefore,  in  no  inftancej  defiroy-r 
cd  the  balance  of  Europe  for  her  own  advao^ 
tage.  Her  relative  importance  in  the  ^neral 
lyftem  has  mther  been  diminilhed  than  aug^ 
wented  in  the laft  century ;  and  becaufeihe  has 
always  been  inferior  to  France  in  her  geogra^ 
phical,  politica},  and  federal  relations,  as  wcil 
$B  in  her  means  of  defence,  ihe  has  fuffered 
yiiore  from  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
lafi  century.  Perhaps^  indeed,  when  tmparr 
lialiy  considered,  (he,  of  all  the  leading  powcnfa 
Ins  the  juikfi  grounds  of  complaintt 

The  active  and  enterprifing  charafler  of 
Jofeph  IL  produced,  indeed,  many  projects  of 
extending  his  dominions,  and  of  rounding  their 
limits,  which  alarmed  his  neighbours,  and 
were  the  fubje^ls  of  heavy  complaints  of  ufurp* 
ation  and  ambition^  But  the  truth  is,  that 
not  one  of  thefe  projedls  was  carried  into  exe« 
cution  ^ ;  and  inftead  of  demonftrating  a  total 

♦Vide  Note  M. 

f  '<  Notwithftanding  the  xnbitioos  chtnfter  of  Jo%h,  ht 
continued,  doring  his  whole  r^ign,  to  be  more  alarmed  for 
the  &fety,  than  gratifted  by  the  extenfion  of  his  domiuions.'* 

want 
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want  of  all  federative  priDciples^  abd  the  ^ 
Ani£Hon  b(  all  political  eqotlibriiuii,  th^  k/bO, 
on  the  Gontraiy,  affords  a  flriking  proof  of 
the  continued  exifience  of  a  federal  qonftitutioQ^ 
of  a  fjfiem  neither  weak  nor  contemptible. 
Hie  iirft  of  the  plans  of  Jofeph  which  at- 
tained to  any  degree  of  maturity,  w«a  that 
which  had  part  of  Bavaria  for  its  obfetft.  Ho 
Seized  the  opportunity  to  execute  it  whcQ  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Witteltbach  be^ 
came  extiiidl  by  the  death  of  the  Eledor  Maxi- 
milian  Jofeph,  The  refult  of  that  undertaking 
b  well  known :  the  King  of  Pruilia  oppofed  it 
with  arms;  the  courts  of  Pruifia  and  France 
employed  all  the  powers  of  negotiation  to  in^ 
duce  Auftria  to  renounce  pretenfions  evidently 
unfounded.  JuAice  prevailed ;  and  Auftria,  at 
the  treaty  of  Tbschen^  received  icarcely  one 
^fteenth  of  the  country  of  which  (he  bad  claim^ 
ed  the  half.  Even  that  trifling  acquifition  was 
purqhafed  by  cpnfenting  to  wave  all  future  ob» 
jedions  to  the  fucceiHon  of  the  King  of  Pruflia 
to  the  Fnnconian  principalities. 

The  fecond  undertaking  of  the  iame  nature 
vi^s  direaed  againft  Holland.  The  Emperor 
took  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  a  war 
with  England  had  involved  that  republic,  to  iet 
up  a  number  of  preteniions  wb)ich  had  no  found* 
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tfion  W  bis  Will  6r  power.  He  deckred  the 
barrier  treaty  of  17 15  to  be  null  and  Toid;  re*^ 
quired  the  limits  of  the  Netherlands  to  be  n* 
4lored  to  the  ilate  in  which  they  were  before 
•the  treaty  of  Nimeguen ;  and  laftly^inlified  upon 
ibe  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  which  Holland  was 
accuftomed  to  confider  as  a  death-blow  to  her 
commerce,  and  which  had  been  expieisly  for<» 
bidden  by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia.  Here  was 
-one  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  weaker  can  only 
-feek  refhge  againfi  the  ufurpation  of  a  ftronger 
;power  in  the  common  intereils  of  ihe  red,  ifi  the 
firmneis  of  their  oppofition,  in  the  juftice  and 
efficacy  of  their  meaiiires.  Had  there  no  longer 
extfied  any  law  of  nations,  no  longer  any  fed^al 
conftitution  in  Europe,  Holland  would  only  have 
bad  to  choofe  between  an  expeniive,  and  pro- 
bably unfuccefsful  war,  or  an  unconditional 
furrcnder  of  what  confiituted  much  of  Ihe  fe- 
curity  of  her  frontiers;  of  Maftricht,  of  the  {(h- 
vercignty  of  the  Scheldt,  Sec.  Her  fituation 
was  the  more  critical,  as  the  very  ftate  from 
which  Holland  was  naturally  to  expedl  the 
greateft  affiftance,  was  engaged  with  her  anta* 
gonift  in  one  of  thofe  ^'  monftrous  allianoes,** 
which  are  now  faid  "  to  have  deilroyed  the 
very  foundations  of  the  whole  political  fyfiem,^ 
and  '<  to  have  delivered  up  the  fmaller  flatot, 
without  refourcc^  at  the  mercy  of  the  greater.*' 

Did 
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Did  the  cooiieqttefioe  femlly  juflify  thefHitliAW' 
eonclufions  ?  The  very  xpYctfey  Notwitbflatulifig 
the  importance  France  attached  to  heb  ifMkr 
nexion  with  Aufirta,  and  all  the.ad9eafiMges>ihfC^ 
had  derired  from  it  in  the  Ameijcao  wAr^  ;th«ii; 
juft  conduded^  notwithAandiiig'  the.  tie9  of 
Uood  which  united  the'Emperof  aod  the:I^oi>fer 
of  Bourbon ;  France  flepp^fon^sird.aaa'niedi^ 
attix  ia  behalf  of  Hcdlwd^  :$lt)d  Qoad^^«(J^bO) 
affairs  of  thtt  ftate  With  all  the. impartiality  ,andi 
coergy  ,o£lbenipft.4plightcsn<d:poUtipfc?,^  ^Tk^ 
Smpierpr  iwais  compelled  to  fc^regd  all  bisf  f^Nir 
teo^ooa;  the  Dutch  pr^rv^d  theic.  frpo^ifl^ 
tPttrOa;  the  Scheldt  was. not  opened;.  aD4  tbft 
whole  danger  endod  ^ith  the.  repablic'  beic^ 
«j|pj$ged  to  pa(^a.compamtiyelyinfigm|iQwtfmil^ 
and  eyoi  of  that,  France  undertook  to  diiii;ha^4 
a  copiideirable.part/  in  order  to  bring  th^  qiat^K 
more  Speedily  to  a  copdufion.  .  -  j  > 

I  '  '    •     '  :     -:•/,:  .1 

\  Hie  third^  great  projed  of  tbe  £mper9r^w«4 
that  which  implied  hiin»  in  the  year  1788,  Uk 
declare  war  againil  the  Ottoman  onpire.  A  diA 
cdilion  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  thia  was 
ivould  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe^  but  the  termi-» 
nation  and  refult  of  it  afford  the  flropgeft  and 
moft  irrefragable  arguments  againft  the  aff(3irtio» 
that|  *^  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  re* 

»  Vide  Note  N.} 
./ .  Tolution, 
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^oTntioa,  (be  balanoD  of  power  wm  an  tmptf 
tmxk.'^  When  the  Turkiih  war  broke  oot^  the 
internal  difienfions  of  France  were  fadh  as  to 
ftmeiAi  hit  taking  any  adive  part  in  foreign  po- 
Utkadittlatietta;  yet^  notwithfianding  this  tern- 
porafy  annihilation  of  ib  important  a  counter- 
poile,  the  plan  tonc^ed  between  the  powers  of 
Auflvia  and  Rnffia  wm  defeated  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  the  rattatning  members  of  the 
^erative  fyflem.  The  efforts  of  Pruliia^  £ng« 
land,  and  Sweden^  in  behatf  of  the  Porte^  pre^ 
irailid  to  laTe  her ;  and  the  two  powerflil  allies 
#ere  flopped  in  the  midft  of  their  bHUiant  yk> 
toriet  by  the  a^iTe  and  energetic  politick  Of  the 
iftediatibg  fiatcto.  Auftria  refioi^  all  her  cob^' 
^uefis  at  the  peaoe  of  Saiftow.  I  catinot  but 
look  upon  this  treaty  as  among  the  moft  re- 
markable events  in  modem  hiftoty.  The  utility 
of  a  fyftem  of  equifibrium,  the  efficacy  of  ibde^ 
rative  principles^  the  triumph  of  negotiation 
over  armsi  have*  been  feldoni  fo  conQricnoufly 
and  fo  honourably  difplayed ;  and,  what  is  AMI 
more  important  to  our  prefent  invefiigatioo,  the 
liate  of  this  event  iis  the  very  fSune  at  which  the 
federative  fyflem  is  iaid  to  have  reached  the  lafl: 
.fiage  of  diibrganization  and  decay^-4he  year 
1790. 
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t  hate  fpoken^  in  my  firfl  chapter,  of  tKe  po«> 
Utkal  relations  of  this  pow:ert  and  its  t^oefidal 
influence  on  the  general  fyfiem  of  Europe ;  »o4 
it  is  unneceiTary  to  repeat  what  I  there  have  faid. 
There  is,  however,  among  the  general  oiiferva* 
tions  of  the  Aathor  of  VEiat  de  la  France^  upon 
the  changes  which  hare  happened  in  the  cigh* 
teenth  century,  one  that  applies  more  diredly  to 
Praffia  than  to  Ruflia  or  England,  and  whidi 
appears  to  reqaire  a  nearer  examination* 

He  affurcs  us,  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  is  (at 
from  intending  to  condemn  the  efforts  and  fuc^ 
cefs  of  thofe  princes,  who^  taking  advantage  of 
farourable  circumftances,  have  raifed  the  na* 
ttons  under  them  to  unexpected  power  and 
greatnefs;  but  the  fource  of  the  evil  (fo  be 
continues  after  this  very  equitable  declaration)^ 
**  the  fource  of  the  evil  was  not  in  the  changes 
themfelves,  or  in  the  views  that  led  to  them. 
It  lay  in  the  improvidence  of  other  governments, 
careleis  of  adapting  their  own  fituations'  to  the 
new  ilate  of  things  produced  by  thcfe  events ; 
titA  in  the  fhortfightednefs  of  ftateiinen,  un^ 
.Qsindful  that  an  eflabliflied  federative  fyftem  af- 
.fords  its  members,  if  they  know  their  own  inte* 
reft,  ample  tneans  to  frevent  tvtry  incrtafe  of 
^Q'wsr    tending  to  defiroy  the  harmowf  of  thqf 
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reUtionSj  or  to  make  every  iiich  aggrandizeoient 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  thofe  relatiotiSy 
without  recourie  to  tbe  violent  meafures  of  de* 
ilradtiVe  and  uncertain  war/' 

.  A  moment  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  us^ 
that^  if  applied  to  the  elevation  of  Prufiia,  this 
cenfure  is  utterly  unfounded  *.  There  was  only, 
one  power  in  Europe  impelled  by  great  and  ob^ 
vious  interefls  to  refid,  in  every  poflible  manner^ 
the  aggrandizement  of  Pruiiia  ;  and  the  hiflory 
of  the  three  Silefian  wars  will  ihow  whether  that 
power  beheld  it  with  indifference.  All  other  na- 
tions^ without  exception^  were  more  or  lefs  inte-v 
refted  in  its  favour;  though  fome  may  at  firft  have 
b^en  ayerfe  to  it.  Every  man  fufficiently  ac* 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  political  equilin 
brium  to  calculate  its  confequences,  mud  furely 
have  defired  fuch  a  change.  We  have  already 
icen  what  advantages  refulted  from  it  to  Gern 
many ;  and  I  have  on  more  than  one  occafioi^ 
pointed  out  wherein  it  has  been  favourable  to 
France.  Had  not  Pruflia  rifen  to  her  prefen^ 
greatnefs,  the  independence  of  the  Empire  mufit 
have  been  continually  expofed  to  the  dangers  of 

♦  It  muft  cvidenily  be  direfted,  principally,  if  not  exchi- 
fively,  to  that  event.  For  how  the  aggrandizement  of  RttffiA, 
a  natural  confequence  of  its  civilization^  or  bow  the  lUcendaot 
of  England,  the  effed  of  her  commerce  and  colonial  poflef- 
fions,  could  in  any  way  have  been  prevented,  is  not  very  eafily 
imagined. 

internal 
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internal  ufurpation  or  foreign  cabal.  The  Em* 
peror  would  have  aimed  at  abfolute  dominion  on 
the  one  hand ;  or,  op  the  other,  the  greater  part 
of  Germany  would  have  been  a  fcene  of  intefiine 
diviiion  andconfufion,  orfubjedl  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  a  foreign  power.  This  was  fufficient  to 
convince  every  enlightened  ftatefman,  whatever 
bis  perfonal  inclinations^  or  particular  principles^ 
that  the  influence  of  Pruflia  was  not  only  ufeful, 
but  neceflary.  There  had  been  only  one  opinion 
in  Europe  on  this  point  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  It  was  referved  for  our  times  to  giv.e  addi- 
tional confirmation,  and  even  an  unforefeea.  ex- 
tent, to  this  opinion ;  and  to  fhow  that  circum- 
flances  might  exifl  in  which  the  power  of  Pruflia 
could  be  tifeful  even  to  Auftria ;  could  in  fome 
refpedts  contribute  even  to  her  fecurity  and  wel- 
fare. This,  in  the  year  178^,  would  have  been 
called  a  paradox :  in  the  year  1802,  it  is  a  Ample, 
evident,  incontrovertible  truth. 

There  appears,  therefore,  no  fufl[icient  reafon 
to  have  induced  the  potentates  of  Europe  io  pre^ 
verity  in  time,  the  extenfion  and  confolidation 
of  the  power  of  Pruflia.  They  would  have 
aded  very  unreafonably,  had  they  oppofed  a 
change  fo  favourable  to  their  general  interefts  ; 
and  the  only  thing  they  can  properly  be  re- 
proached with  is^  their  having  too  long  refufed 
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to  acknowledge  thofe  interefls ;  too  lotig  and  too 
obflinatcly  combated  the  acceffion  of  a  weight  fa 
happily  adapted  to  the  federal  relations  of  the 
general  fyftetn.  It  would  be  no  lefs  unjuft  i& 
aifert,  that  the  formation  of  this  new  power  wad 
not  "  made  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  due  harmony  between  the  former  members 
of  the  federal  conflitution  •/*  for  Prudia  was  as 
happily  and  wifely  interwoven  in  the  general  in- 
tcrefts,  as  any  of  its  former  cocdponent  parts^ 
and  perhaps  more  fo. 

The  aggrandizement  of  this  kingdom  has  only 
in  one  refpedl  been  prejudicial  to  the  tranquijlity 
and  fecurity  of  the  reft.  It  could  not  immedi* 
ately  acquire  the  extent  ahd  folidity  neceflary  to 
enfure  the  permanence,  arid  anfwer  all  the  wanti 
of  its  new  polition.  ltd  territory,  at  thte  eild  of 
the  fcven  years  war,  was  not  IbfEciently  extett- 
five  for  the  part  it  had  to  acTt ;  itd  revenues  were 
not  adequate  to  the  efforts  required  by  its  litua-* 
tion ;  its  provinces  were  fo  divided,  as  to  inc5reafe 
the  difficulty  of  defending  its  frontiers.  This  in- 
duced a  neceffity  of  extending  its  limhfe ;  ^nd 
progrejive  aggrandizement '  became  in  a  certairt 
degree  the  con  ft  ant  political  maxim  of  Pruffia, 
ds  the  only  means  of  maintaining  her  influence, 
and  a  rule  of  felf-prefervation.  This  reftyefs  adi- 
vity  frequently  rendered  her  a  (ubjed  of  appre- 
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henfion  to  her  neighbours^  until  fhc  had  firmly 
eftabliflied  herfelf :  and  the  plans  thereby  pro- 
duced, even  divefled  of  all  ambitious  motives^ 
were  fuch  as  to  render  the  Pruffian  fyftem  ex- 
tremely inimical  to  the  fpirtt  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Hence  the  partition  and  fubfequent  annihilation 
of  Poland,  Thefc  events  were  occafioned  do 
lefs  (perhaps  more)  by  the  wants  of  Pruffia 
than  the  ambition  of  Ruffia :  wherefore  we  ihall 
here  examine  more  particularly  their  connexion 
with  the  general  fyftem^ their  charaderandeiFefls. 

I  have  already,  in  the  preceding  part  of  thia 
work,  exprefled  my  opinion  concerning  the  juf- 
tice  and  propriety  of  that  meafqre.  This  I  once 
more  repeat ;  and  will  here  diftindlly  declare  my 
fentiments  of  that  and  every  limilar  political  pro* 
ceeding :  thefe  are,  That  the  principles  of  the  fe* 
deral  conftitution  ought  to  be  as  facred  in  the  ge« 
ncral  fyftcm  of  nations,  as  the  laws  in  the  inte- 
rior of  every  ftate ;  that  no  political  confideration, 
whatever  its  importance,  or  general  utility,  can 
excufe  an  aAion  manifeflly  unjufl  ;  thatjuiiice 
ought  to  be  the  firft  and  prevailing  principle  in 
all  views  of  policy,  in  every  poffible  conjundture ; 
that  thje  violation  of  that  principle,  although  it 
may  occafionally  and  partially,  or  in  its  remote 
6r  accidental  eflfedls,  be  productive  of  good,  is 
neverthplefs  always  ruinous  in  the  end ;  and  that 
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no  iituation,  no  wants^  no  declared  or  fecret  mo- 
tives, no  future  hope,  no  pretext  of  private  or 
general  interefts^  can  juftify  fuch  a  violation. 

This  declaration  will,  I  hope,  fufHciently  ex* 
empt  me  from  the  imputation  of  becoming  the 
defender  of  proceedings,  which,  by  diiguifing 
lafurpation  in  the  cloak  of  juftice,  by  trampling 
under  foot  the  moft  facred  principles,  and  by  un* 
dermining  the  credit  of  all  governments  in  the 
minds  of  all  people,  have  brought  fo  many  mi(^ 
fortunes  upon  Europe.  But  while  I  thus  con- 
demn the  principle  of  the  Poliflx  partition,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  differ  widely  from  thofe  opinions 
of  its  con/equences^  that  prevail  among  the  poli- 
tical writers  of  the  prefent  day,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  its  influence  on  the  balance  of  powen 
After  attentively  conlidering  the  fubje<^9  I  an^ 
perfuaded  the  partition  of  Poland  was  very  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  that  balance ;  which^  in 
a  certain  point  of  view,  it  even  contributed  to 
preserve ;  and  that  it  has  rather  been  favourable^ 
than  adverfe,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  grounds  of  this  opinion : 

I  ft.  The  condition  of  Poland  preiented  fucb  a 
contrail  to  that  of  its  three  powearful  neighboui:^, 

as 
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iu  was  highly  unfavourable  as  wdLtd  the  ibreigp 
^latians,  as  to  the  domefiic  welfare  of  the  fai?- 
uacr.  Two  of  thofe  powers  had'  made  very  con- 
;fiderable  progrefs  in  every  branch  of  national 
.wealth  and  civilization}  and  the  thirds  tfipugh 
by  no  means  ib  far  advanced  (in  fome  refpe^s 
even  behind  Poland),  w4s  at  leaft  evidently^  in  a 
jftate  of  improvement  Poland,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  reftrained  from  any  arterial  advance- 
meot  by  a  confiitution  which  was  a  continus^l 
.iburce  of  anarchy;  which  indeed  was  nothing 
more  itfelf  than  confiituted  anarchy.  And  though 
the  fpirit  of  reform  had  been  powerfully  excited 
in  this  kingdom  in  the  lad  ten  years  before  its  abo- 
lition^  though  it  at  length  produced  the  plan  of  a 
more  regular  form  of  government,  and  had  even 
proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution  s  ft  ill  it  is  cvU 
dent  the  difproportion  between  its  ftrength  and 
that  of  the  furrounding  fiates  .would  have  con* 
tinned ;  and  coniidering  the  ftart  thofe  natioqs 
had  got  before  it,  the  lapfe  of  time  would  pro- 
bably have  lerved  to  increafe,  rather  than  dimi- 
nifli  the  difference.  The  neceffary  confequcnce 
of  this  difproportion  was  the  continual  depcnd- 
ance  of  Poland  upon  one  of  its  neighbours; 
and  the  confequence  of  that  dependaoce  w^s 
the  continuance  of  domeftic  faflion,  foreign  cabal, 
and  inteftine  diflenfions.  Such  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  that  unhappy  country,  whatever  thp 
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nature  of  ite  nerw  conftitution.  This  focus  of 
diforder^  formedl  in  an  a6liTe,  ingenious,  ardent, 
and  not  unwarlike  nation,  muft  neceflarily  havts 
kept  the  north  of  Europe  in  cbnflant  uneafinefe 
and  alarm,  would  have  multiplied  the  plans  at^ 
counter-plans  df  cabinets,  and  have  made  it  acb- 
lurd  to  reckon  upon  ten  fucceffive  yeats  of 
peace.  Thiis  focus  has  vanithed.  The  great  mafe 
of  territoiy  between  the  Oder  and  the  BUck  Sea, 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  is  now  governed  by  three  fovereigns, 
who  have  at  lea-ft  no  conflant  principle  of  dif- 
order,  jealoufy,  and  divifion  between  tbettt ;  who 
are  at  liberty  to  devote  themfelves,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  penetration,  to  the  civiliza- 
■tion  and  improvement  of  their  refpe<?tive  ooun* 
iries ;  and  who  need  only  fubdue  their  own  am- 
bition, in  order  to  live  in  peace  and  araity  with 
each  other.  All  this  is  indeed  but  a  feeble  and 
melancholy  confolation  for  the  deeply  woubd- 
ed  fpirit,  the  too  juft  indignation  and  regret  of  a 
Polish  magnate:  but  the  judgment  of  every 
impartial  politician  will  pronounce  it  a  great  and 
important  advantage ;  an  advantage  which  all  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  Poland  itfelf,  will  in 
left  (ban  a  century  have  felt  and  acknowledged. 

2d.  The  partition  of  Poland  has  notdeftroyed 
^e  equilibrium  between  the  powers  concerned  in 

its 
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|t ; .  Afik  reciprocal  relations  have  become  by  fo 
y^ucb  more  flable  and  Tenure,  as  they  have  at  lea^ 
in  xmcy  and  that  a  very  important  refpeA,  been 
r«a)dered  more  limple  and  permaneot.  Thp  iharp 
^Hotted  to  each  iias  been  in  due  proportion  to  its 
former  relative  flrength  and  ejctent  ^f  territory: 
in  their  common  pl^n  of  aggrandizement,  they 
ha  ve  providedagain  (1  the  preponderance  ot  one  over 
the  others.     With  refpedl  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  among  them,  it  appears  to  n^e  rather  a  fa* 
vourabie  circumfiance  than  othervvife,  that  the 
points  of  contact  are  now  fo  numerous  between 
their  refpe<Slive  territories.     Thefe  yrere  formerly 
divided  by  a  country  which  none  of  them  could 
confider  a  fafegnard^  becaufe  it  was  no  where 
^rtifiedl,  and  not  eafily  defended;  but  which  they 
^11  occaiifOjnally  ufed  as  a  magazine  or  a  place  of 
arms ;  wbile,  by  ma)c^ng  it  the  theatre  of  their  mi-* 
litary  operations,  they  at  once  economized  and 
snultipliod  their  refpedive  refources.  The  flighteft 
mifunderftanding  now  endangers  the  immediate 
intereft  of  all  the  three  ftatcs ;  wherever  the  war 
breaks  out,  it  muft  be' carried  on  in  their  own 
country;  and  the  fufiering  party  bears  all  the  mif« 
chief  and  deftru6iion  that  attends  it.    In  thia 
fiate  of  things,  the  defire  of  remaining  at  peace 
muft  furely  be  more  ferious  and  effedtuai  than  it 
was  before* 
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The  balance  of  power  was  not  merely  uninjured 
by  the  Polifh  partition ;  that  event  even  tended  to 
fhrengthen  and  improve  it.  The  equality  of  the 
partition  was  only  apparent ;  for  the  weaker  par^ 
ties  were  in  fa&  much  greater  gainers  by  it  than 
the  firdnger.  This  circumftancOi  the  moft  im^ 
portant  of  all,  deferves  to  be  more  attentively 
examined. 

I  argue  from  the  two  following  principles :  if 
two  or  more  nations  of  very  unequal  magnitude, 
are  increafed  in  an  exadl  numerical  proportion 
(that  is,  with  refpeft  to  their  territorial  extent, 
their  population,  revenues,  &c.),  (he  political  re* 
fult  will  always  be  more  advantageous  than  in 
that  proportion  to  the  fmallcr  ftate ;  and  if  two 
fiates,  of  which  one  has  its  territories  fufficiently 
rounded,  while  the  other  yet  wants  that  compa61« 
nefs,  extend  their  territories  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  is  without  compa-^ 
rifon  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  former. 

It  will  beeafy  to  decide  upon  the  confequences 
of  the  above  partition,  if  thefe  principles  be  ad* 
mitted,  and  I  think  the  truth  of  them  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  things  themfelvcs. 
The  advantage  which  Fruffia  derived  from  the 
meafure,  exceeded  what  accrued  to  the  others. 
If  PrufBa,  for  example,  acquired  as  many  hun- 
dred fquare  miles  as  Kqffia  did  thoufands,  the 
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Tcal  iricreafe  of  llrength  refulting  from  thcfc  rc; 
ipedtiye  additions^  was  the  mod:  important  f6t 
Prallia.  Hitherto  all  the  exertions  of  that  ftati, 
the  ftrength  of  its  armies,  the  number  of  its  fox*- 
trefles,  its  magazines,  its  accumuUtbd  treafures, 
its  preparations  for  defence,  had  either  exceeded, 
or  dangeroufly  encroached  upon  the  true  bafis  cff 
its  power.  That  Ruflia  was  enabled  by  this  ac- 
quilition  to  add  20  or  30,000  men  to  hetarmies, 
was  of  far  lefs  confequence  to  her,  than  it  was  tb 
Pruffia  (without  any  confiderable  addition  to 
her  military  eflablifhment)  to  fecure  new  fources 
of  riches  and  revenue,  and  to  give  new  ftrength 
to  the  overflraincd  fprings  of  her  bold  and  artificial 
machine.  With  refpcft  to  the  rounding  of  her 
territories,  fhc  was  perhaps  a  ft  ill  greater  gainef. 
Auftria  acquired  no  more  by  the  province  of  Gal- 
licia  than  its  intrinfic  value:  for  Auftria  had  long 
iince  been  a  compa£l  and  rounded  ftate.  But 
Pruilia  only  became  fuch  by  her  fhare  of  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  which  conneAed  her  provinces, 
till  then  divided  and  difperfed.  The  boundaries 
of  her  territory  were  now  in  one  continued  line, 
and  the  detached  parts  of  her  dominions  were  now 
blended  into  a  foltd  mafs,  more  capable  of  uniform 
a61ivity  and  efFedlual  refiftance.  If,  while  one  flatc 
is  merely  increafed,  another  is  at  once  increafed 
and  improved  in  its  fituation,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  gainer*. 

•  Vide  Note  O. 
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TbeCt  ob&nralions  are  decifivc  in  the  prdGbnt 
.j^gumcot :  they  reconcile  Europe  to  the  partitioo 
of  Poland ;  fo  far  at  lea^^  as  it  i^  po(Iibl/s  to  be 
xeco^icijied  to  an  unjufl  proceeding.  Pruilia  muft 
be  provided  with  ilrejigth  jto  enable  her  to  copf 
with  the  leading  powers  in  Europe,  in  order  to 
efiablt/h  an  effedlive  balaoce among  the  princjpa) 
ilateSy  and  to  carry  th^  general  federative  fyfiem 
to  that  degree  of  perfedlion  at  leaft,  of  yvbich  It^ 
dements,  as  they  now  exill,  are  capable.  This  is 
thereat  and  general  iijit^refi  of  Europe;  this  ^  a 
principle  of  which  po  one  any  longer  doubt?^  who 
conliders  it  with  candour  and  impartiality^  and 
who  underfiands  the  nature  of  the  political  ba- 
lance and  federal  confiitution.  Pruflia  was  not  (6 
circumQanced  until  the  partition  of  Poland.  The 
genius  and  heroifoi  of  an  extraordinary  prini;e 
uphold  her  fome  time  at  a  degree  of  devaliony 
which  her  flrength  at  that  period  feemed  inade<* 
quate  to  maintain :  but  in  order  to  fulfil  her  entice 
defiination^  fhe  required  that  degree  of  aggran* 
dizement  which  (he  has  attained  by  the  Poliflx 
partition.  In  this  important  point,  that  event  ha^ 
proved  an  additional  fupport  to  the  federal  confii- 
tution,  and  a  general  advantage  to  Europe. 

4th.  If^  then>  the  partition  of  Poland  wais  in 
thefe  refpefls  conformable  to  the  interefls  of 
Europe,  we  fhall  be  able  to  judge  definitively  of 
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kseffci^s^  wh^p  we  faavadccided,  whether,  "wbii^ 
it  coafirooed  the'  balance  of  power  between  th^ 
jMitom  coni3enied>  it  did  not  alter  the  geneci^ 
^quililKiuni*  or  jbftleri^ly  inju^  any  of  th^ 
«tberfiat^.  : 

The  greater  part  of  the  fiateg  of  Europe  had 
^y  a  diftwt  intefefi  'm  the  part itiob  of  PoUnd ; 
io  moft'of  them  it  tm^t  bayeybem  iDdifferents 

'  and  if  any  «f  them  were  particularly  iaj  tired  in 
loik  important  r^fpedls,  they  were  aaply  cpoopi^tf- 
iated  by  the  great  gener^  advantage  producfsd  by 
the  change.     There  were  only  two  powers  that 

"^    joouM  be  iinmedilately  a^dlfcd  by  it  s  the  Ot^o« 

JI^AIA  PoRTEf  ^rid  FjiAMCB. 

The  partition  of  PoUiid  wa9  prgudicial  to  the 
Ottomaht  ratPiiRE,  becanfe  it  gare  new  ftieogtk 
i0  the  twiopowemxapabl?^  hutting  it 9  and  which 
thfeateiied:  U  with  ruin.  No  ilale  in  Europe, 
therefore^  was  ^fo  ftroagly  uiged  by  its  interefts  to 
4)ppQfe  that. partition,  as  the  ^^venmientof  Tur** 
hsf.  But  the  itopid  indifference  with  which  the 
J^ivan  beheld  iproceedings  fo  dangerous  to  its  ezr 
iftenoe,  was  the  flrpngefi  pt oof  of  a  total  wsuit 
of  /.policy,  .as  wsell  as  firength,  in  this  degraded 
empire;  flionvcd  that  its  vital  principle  was  es- 
Ikaufied.;  thaet:it:fiood>upon  the  verge  of  diflblu** 
4iocL  No  external  combination  >conld  uphold 
41  &Mi^9  whofe  decline  was  the  refult  of  caufes  fo 

deeply 
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deeply  rooted.  The  partition  of  JPoland  majr, 
perhaps,  have  accelerated  its  ruiB ;  but  even  fo^ 
pofing  this  to  have  been  one  of  its  confequence^ 
it  will*  flill  be  a  queftion  which  futuiae  experience 
can  alone  decide,  whether  it  will  in  that  refpeft 
have  been  a  fource  of  good  or  evil. 

Francb,  by  this  partition,  was  deprived  of  her 
former  influence  in  Poland.  In  order  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  magnitude  of  this  loik, 
kt  us  firf^  examine,  uponjufl  principles,  the  true 
nature  of  that  influence. 

'France,  as  we  have  already  fcen,  enjoyed 
the  higheft  degree  of  fecurity  in  her  fituation^ 
the  ilrength  of  her  frontiers,  and  her  internal 
means  of  defence,  that  any  nation  could  poffibly 
attain.  In  this  firft  and  moft  important  of  all 
poliltcial  conliderations,  ihe  was  not  merely  fa^ 
Toured  above  every  other  country:  thefe  ad* 
vantages  belonged  exclulively  to  her ;  there  waa 
nothing  wanting  to  render  them  complete,  no^ 
thing  that  (he  could  wi(h  for  or  deiire.  No  power 
in  Europe  could  look  with  the  fame  indifference 
as  France  upon  every  change  in  the  relative 
ilrengths  of  the  reft.  Her  fecurity  could  not  be 
greater;  her  independence  could  not  be  more 
complete.  The  partition  of  Poland  produced  no 
effetSt  upon  the  French  monarchy  with  rcCpcA  to 
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tliefe  advantages ;  and  as  to  the  additional  Aabi- 
lity  accruiog  from  the  excellence  of  her  federal 
fyfteiUi  nobody  will  afTerr,  or  I  am  fure  no^ 
body  will  prove,  that  it  experienced  any  diminu- 
tion by  that  partition.  The  relations  of  Aufiria, 
Rullia,  and  Pruffia^  and  of  France  with  all  of 
them^  remained  upon  the  whole  unaltered;  nay 
more,  if  in  any  refpedl  they  were  changed^  the 
alteration  was  in  favour  of  France ;  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Prui&a,  whatever  its  effedU 
upon  the  politics  of  the  moment,  could  not  but 
be  ultimately  ialutary  and  beneficial  to  her. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  France  could  re- 
ceive no  real  detriment  from  the  partition  in  quef^ 
tion.  She  loll  her  immediate  influence  in  Poland, 
that  is,  the  right,  or  the  power  of  fomenting,  and» 
perhaps,  multiplying  fa(Slion  and  cabal ;  of  add- 
ing to  the  caufes  or  pretexts  of  commotion ;  of 
perpetuating  confufion  and  anarchy  in  that  un« 
fortunate  kingdom  *'.  A  lofs  of  that  nature  was 
furely  not  prejudicial  tp  the  federal  iyfiem  of 
Burope :  no  upright  and  enlightened  (latefmaa 
would  deplore  fuch  a  lo&,  even  though  his  own 
country  were  the  loier. 

*  Had  France  been  able  to  introduce  and  maintain  a  good 
confiitution  in  Poland,  fhe  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  fpared 
no  effort  to  accompiiih  it.  But  as  things  ftood  at  that  time^ 
fuch  an  undertaking  would  have  exceeded  the  powers  even  of 
a  Lewis  XXV. 

5th. 
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5th.  All  thcfe  arguments  will  not  only  apply 
fo  the  firft  partition  of  Poland,  but  likewife  to 
fhe  fubfequent  partitions^  and  final  abolition  of 
that  kingdom*.  The  events,  however,  are  pcr- 
fe6lly  diftinA :  the  abolition  was  by  no  meani  a 
ucceflary  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  1772/ 
]FIad  Poland  remained  in  the  fiate  it  was  placed 
in  by  that  treaty,  Prance  would  have  been  in 
every  refpcft  a  gainer.     She  would  then  have 
tinited  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  general 
fyflem  of  Europe  from  the  partition  of  1772, 
with  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  her  influ- 
ence in  the  remaining  kingdom  of  Poland.  That 
kingdom  was  ftill  confiderable,  and  might,  not- 
withflanding  its  pafl*  misfortunes,  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had 
its  means  been  more  profitably  and  judicioufly 
applied.     From  the  year  i788.the  true  method 
of  accomplilhing  this  had  been  aftually  adopted ; 
And  it  was  only  in  the  general  confufion  and  dif- 
order  introduced  by  the  French  revolution  into 
all  political  relations,  that  the  independence  of 
Poland  could  have  been  annihilated  without  op- 
pofition.     All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bloody 
fcenes  created  by  the  difturbances  in  France;  all 
attention  was  cngroffcd  by  the  war  which  thole 
difturbances  had  produced.     The  difTolution  of 
Poland  kerned  only  an  unimportant  epifode, 
which  did  not  even  attradt  the  regard,  much  Icfs 

♦  Vide  Note  P* 
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awaken  the  aftivity,  or  call  forth  Ihfe  efFe<Slua( 
oppofition  of  Europe  in  general. 

The  partition  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  events 
hn  which  the  enemies  of  the  former  fyAem  of 
Europe  dwell  with  peculiar  pleafute;  the  fa- 
vourite theme  of  the  admirers  of  the  Prcnch  re- 
volution ;  of  all  thofc,  who  more  or  lefs  endeavour 
to  juftify  the  violent  proceedings,  the  ufurpations 
and  fubverfions,  of  the  laft  ten  years.  That  no 
precedent  or  example  of  one  adt  of  ihjuftice  caa 
jaftify  or  excufe  the  commitfion  of  another,  and 
ftiat  fucce&ful  violations  of  right  can  nevct 
efiabliih  the  legitimacy  of  fubfequent  iimilar 
violations,  is  fufHciently  obvious  to  thofe  wh<> 
regard  principles  as  fomething  more  than  mere 
forms  of  fophiflry.  But,  alas !  the  immutable 
principles  of  juflice  prevail  but  little  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  or  the  ordinary  fphere  of  fiate 
policy.  They  are  fpeedily  filenced,  when  any 
great  intereft  iiands,  or  appears  to  (land,  in  op- 
pofition to  them.  Thus  have  thofe  perfons  who 
maintain  the  neceffity  and  utility  of  the  late 
changes  in  the  federative  fyftem,  reprefented  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  an  event  not  only 
highly  unjoft,  but  extremely  prejudicial ;  as 
having  deftrbyed  the  balance  of  power,  and 
At  once  prepared  and  juftified  the  total  fub- 
Verfion  of  the  ancient  politieal  edifice.  It  ap- 
peared 
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|>eared  to  mt  of  the  greatefi  confequence  to  refute 
fuch  arguments^  and  to  fhow  that  the  partition 
of  Poland,  however  unjuft  in  its  principle,  was 
Xiot  in  its  confequences  fo  detrimental  as  has 
been  reprefented ;  that  it  has  rather  tended  to 
firengtheQ  than  undermine  the  political  fyflem ; 
and  has  neither  been  an  immediate  nor  collateral 
caufe  of  new  revolutions  or  ufurpations.  I  ihall 
have  fufficiently  fulfilled  this  intention,  if  the 
foregoing  oblervations  are  not  found  defiitute  of 
foundation;  and  at  the  fame  time  ihall  have 
combated  and  difarmed  the  fevereft  cenfure  upon 
the  former  political  flate  of  things  in  Europe ; 
9s  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  departing  from^ 
a  Axidi  adherence  to  facred  principles. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Ruflian  empire,  from  the  firft  moment 
of  its  elevation  to  a  place  among  the  principal 
ftates  of  Europe,  poffeffed  every  foundation  of 
power  requiiite  and  deiirable  for  a  nation  of  the 
£r(t  rank ;  fuch  as  many  others  had  been  unable 
to  acquire  by  centuries  even  of  fuccefeful  efforts.. 
Its  immenfe  extent,  its  remote  iituation,  its  great 
military  refources,  and  the  dread  with  which  it 
infpired  its  neighbours,  affured  to  it  a  degree  of 
itability  and  fecurity,  of  which  no  other  Hate  ixi 
Europe,   except  France,  could  boafi.    There 

was 
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WM  iiQDeihat  fo  little  rehired  «  continuod  b* 
.j^ueoQc;  jiq  the  rd^tioQS  and  aSair$  cf  the  i^ft ; 
yi^  ^c  &pujd  look  in  vain  fo?  a  aatioPt  whofe 
.j^rr^oiy  U  pro(}u^ive  of  n»atc^iaU,  fb  niitoomns 
ajodjVAhjiabl^,  ;by  wiuc^jt^  c^iabUfc  tlie-maft 
important  co9i;>exi^i^  with  «1)  tbeinttions  of 
J^V^im^ji  W^  wj^ljKWt  wy  Tioiaot  tnwitirea,  to 
open  a  fource  of  e3(tei)five»  Qop^tQiwiU  and  iit 
the  fame  time  always  peaceful  influence* 

The  eraftaot  reflleilAefa  o(  thia  fiate/  and  tbe 
.{daM  of  coii()uofl  and  aggrandizemont  wliicli  its 
mlerfitincefljoitLy  agitated,  w-are  partly  owing  to 
the  natmal,  .tJiou|^  not  laadable  propelyfify  of 
the  homan  inindy  ta  arrtye  by  the  ihorteft  way  at 
aaobjfid  in  view.  They  attempted  to  fopevfedethq 
neoeffity  of  gradual  and  peaceAil  cuttivaticti  (the 
tnoft  certain  and  honourable  method  accotding 
to. found  policy,  though  (bmetlma»  AoMr  and 
trqublefome),  by  hafty  and  viblebt  mecifuTes. 
They  originated  Kkewife  in  the  impatience  ted 
ambition  of  princes,  who  overlooked*  the  frea« 
iitres  they  pofTefied)  ^nd  fo^ot  their  domeftic 
OQccbnos  in  the  purfuit  of  diflant  objeds.  If 
the  ^Tievdgns  of  this  immenfe  empire  had  not 
.only  devoted  a  part  of  their  attention  and  their 
means,  as  fame  of  them  have  laudably  done,  but 
•bad  direded  their  wh^  activity  ibdelfantly  and 
^exclufively  to  t]ie  cultivation  of  their  fictile  pro* 
,.  X.  vinces. 
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-Tinces^  and  the  civilization  of  thetr  fubjeSls ;  if 
they  bad  made  a  proper  ufe  of  their  natdral  ad-, 
vantages,  Ruifia  would  have  been  one  of  ^he 
•moflr  flourifliing  monarchies  in  the  world,  with- 
out-any  wars  of  aggrandisement;  and  the  reigns 
^  of  Peter  L  and  Catherine  11.  would  have  been 
<the  admiration  oif  Eutopein  a  mudi  more  exalted 
'fciife  than  they  now  are  *.  •   '- 

The  addition  made  to  this  empire  by  Peter  the 
•Great,  when  he  acqaired  the  provinces  oh  the 
Baltic,  was  more  jufiifiable  by  the  nature  of  h|s 
.inti^rtial  wants,  and  con&quently  more  confiftent 
.with  the  principles  of  found  policy,  than  any  df 
-the  Ruifian  conquefls  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
:But  the  plans,  of  his  fucceifors  moftly  originated 
;in  ynbounded  thirft  of  fame  or. dominion,  or 
mifiaken  ideas  of  the  true  interefis  and  flrength 
jof  nations;  and  ibme  of  them  were  excited  by 
cofino-political  dreams  of  the  fplendour  of  paft 
, times.  The(e  plans  deferved  the  oppolition  they 
.mat  witt,  and  would  have  juilified  a  greater. 
'As  extravagant  as  they  were  arbitrary,  -  tfaey 
.troubled  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  north  and 
jcaft ;  they  excited  wars,  without  even  the  flighted 
.pretext  of  juflice ;  and  were  wanton  invafions 
.of  the  balance  of  Europe  abfolutely  unneceflary 
,to  the  real  interefis  of  Ru$a«  While  the  cabi- 
net of  Pctcrfburi^.  agitated  projects  of  this  na^ 

*  VidcNotcQ;. 
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ture,Rtiflia  was  the  conftant  objeflof  the  vigilance 
and  anxiety,  of  the  plans  and  counter-plans  of 
all  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  of  cveiy  flatef- 
man  in  £tiFope. 

Thefe  are  truths  that  cannot  be  dlfputed.  Bat 
have  the:  numerous  projfed^s  and  reftlrfs  a<Sivity 
of  Ruiiia,  has  the  fuccefs  that  crowned  fome  06 
her  enterprifes,  materially  affected  the  political 
lyftcm,  or  dcftroyed  the  balance  of  Europe  ? 
This  is  a  queftibn  of  a  very  different  nature ;  atid 
if  the  reverfe  of  all  this  be  fully  cftablifhed  by 
an  appeal  to  experience,  the  coIofTal  power,  the 
enormous  ambition  of  Ruffia,  will  ferve  to  de- 
monflrate  the  ftrength,  not  the  weaknefs,  of  the 
former  federative  fyftem ;  will  prove  the  wifdom- 
ofa  conftitution  which  all  the  efforts  of  a  power 
ib  great,  fo  unruly,  and  fo  ambitious  of  prepon- 
derance, were  unable  to  overwhelm* 

If  we  confider  the  condition  of  the  Ruffian 
empire  at  the  death  of  Catherine  II.  we  (hall' 
find  its  eflFeiftive  flrength  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  extravagant  ideas  generally  entertained  by 
her  cotemporaries.  Its  population,  riches,  and 
revenues,  were  not  in  proportion  to  its  fizc, 
or  to  the  extent  and  boldnels  of  the  projects  of 
its  government.  Its  armies  were  not  much  fu- 
perior,  even  in  numbers,  to  thofe  which  Auflria, 

L  2t  France^ 
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France,  or  Prqffia^  could  aoy  of  thpm  ftod  iota 
tb^  field ;  and  tbcy  warn  ktlerior  in  point  of 
effedtve  ilrength*  if  we  confider  the  territorial 
magnitude  of  the  Ruffian  monarc}iy»  and  the 
difiance  of  its  central  point  from  the  principal 
Ib^tres  of  w^r.  ipiuffia^  notwithAanding  her 
If^rmidable  c^ppye^rance,  waa  ^ot  more  powerful 
than  France  or  Aufiria^  por  perhaps  much  more 
]fowerfi^  th^n  even  Prulfia :  for  wc  are  to  com^ 
]iare  not  merely  the  npals^  but  the  nature  of  their 
]isipe<5live  iorcesi,  the  iaciHty  of  moving  and  ap- 
plyi«gthe«to  cJifffP^^t  pqints^  ^nd  the  p9Ucy 
V  ^hicl)  tbf^i  were  ^ireded.  There,  was  ql« 
waySf  therefore,  more  than  one  power  fud^cient 
^y  itielf  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  Ruffia; 
and  we  ^re  informed  by  hitlory  that  the  ambi-« 
(ion  of  the  court  of  Peteriburgb  has^  often  been 
ei^ually  checked^  eycaa  ifk  its  moil:  favourite 
iindertaking^. 

The  firft  partition  of  Poland  (for  the  others 
lefulted  fro^  circumiiances  quite  unconnedted 
With  any  combinations  of  federal  politics)  ap^ 
pears  to  ftand  in  contradidion  to  this  a&rtion. 
J^uilia  was  then  affifted  in  the  execution  of  her 
plans  by  the  two  ilates  whofe  feparate  and  cod«> 
Ir^ry  intcrefts  afford  the  mod  effectual  barriet 
to  heroindertakiags,  and  on  whom  the  northern 
ahd  eaftem  powers  rely  for  the  maintenance  of 
5  their 


thdt  IniepttAtAct.  But  this  tranfient  nnion  ot 
Aufiria,  Pruidia,  aild  Ruflia,  was  a  lifagular  phe- 
nomenon^ produced  by  a  conjurl£lion  of  extra* 
ordinary  circumflances,  affifted  by  the  genius  of 
dne  of  the  greateft  then  of  any  age^  and  beyond 
the  fphete  of  all  the  calculation^  of  ordinary 
politics.  Such  phenoinl^na  tauA  always  defeat 
them ;  they  exceed  the  limits  of  the  fcience,  and 
cxpoCc  its  infufiiciency.  A  fimilar  combination 
will,  perhaps,  not  occur  in  the  courfe  of  many 
cetituries;  it  could  never  laft;  its  permanence 
would  be  in  cohtradidlion  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  to  the  neceifary  order  of  all  political  rela- 
tions. An  intimate  connexion  between  Ruffia 
and  Auftria,  heceflarily  excites  the  jealoufy  of 
PrufHa  and  her  allies ;  while  fudh  a  connexion 
between  Ruflia  and  Fruflia  muft  dwaken  that  of 
Auftria  and  the  nations  in  alliance  with  her*. 
Thus  was  a  conflant  and  neceifary  counterba* 
lance  oppofed  to  every  alliance  between  Rulfia 
and  either  of  thof^  powers ;  and  fhe  has  ofletl 
felt,  but  never  nlore  tetaarkably  than  in  her  laft 
wat  with  Turkey,  that  this  was  fufficient  to  do* 
ftroy  the  efFeds  of  all  h^r  dangerous  projects. 

'  The  views  of  the  Emprcfs  w^re  on  that  oc- 
eafion  affifled  by  Auftria.  In  oppofition  to 
every  rule  of  (bund  policy,  jolfeph  II.  engaged 
Ip  a  v^ari  which,  even  if  crowned  with  thfe  moA 
♦  Vide  Note  R. 
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complete  fueoeft^  cx)qld  never  have  contributed 
to  his  real  interefts.  Whatever  he  could  expe& 
to  gain  by  it,  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  com* 
pared  with  the  danger  of  throwing  the  greateft 
and  mod  valuable  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
into  the  hands  of  Ruilia.  It  is.  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  Emperor,  in  moments  of  calmer 
refledion.  became  fenfible  of  his  true  lituation  : 
more;  than  probable  that  he  would  have  re- 
nounced the  undertaking  before  the  total  annihi- 
lation of  Turkey.  He  purfued  it,  however,  with 
extraordinary  zeal  fo  long  as  the  firft  enthuiiafm 
was  unabated ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  pronounce 
what  confequences  thefe  joint  proceedings  might 
have  produced,  if  an  alarm  for  the  balance  of 
Europe  had  not  excited  an  oppofition  in  another 
quarter,  which  fpeedily  put  an  end  to  th^  dan^cx 
of  the  Porte. 

The  hiflory  of  this  war  has  convinced  all 
thofe  who  faw,  in  imagination,  the  giant  firength 
of  Ruffia  redoubled  by  a  fecond  throne  in  Con- 
fiantinople,  that  the  fyftem  of  Europe  is  not 
without  refources  even  againfl:  the  menacing 
preponderance  of  this  formidable  ftate.  Not  only 
Pruilia  prepared  to  oppoie  the  defigns  of  Rufliay 
even  England  became  the  foul  of  an  Anti-ruiliaii 
confederacy ;  England,  who  might  perhaps  have 
behel4  the  aggrandizement  of  th^t  epnirp  witli 

lefs 
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Ida  coDcern  than: any  other  power/    All  the. 
hop<;s  of  the  two  mod:  powerful  and  ambitious*, 
monarchs  in  Europe  ^ere .  inftantly  defeated.  ^ 
The  King  of  Sweden,  though  not  fufficiently 
fupported,     fiept    forward,    unexpedtedly,    an 
adtive  and  dangerous  antagonift  of  Rui&a ;  he 
alarmed  the  Emprels  in  the  heart  of  her  empire ; 
he  made  her  tremble  for  the  fafety  of  her  capital, 
and  proved  that  even  fiates  of  the  iecond  order j^ 
when  favoured  by  political  combinations,  may 
arrefl  or  reiirain  the  undertakings  of  themoft. 
powerful  by  timely  diverfions.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  King  of  FruiSa,  after  having  feparated . 
Ruflia  from  her  ally,  by  the  treaty  of  Reichen- 
bach,  and  thus  defiroyed  the  flrength  of  the 
alliance,  menaced  the  frontier  of  her  empire 
with  a  numerous  army.    The  treaty  of  Jafly. 
completed  the  prefervation  of  the  Porte ;  and  the 
city  of  Oczakow  was  the  only  conqueft  retained 
by  Ruilia,  the  folitary  fruit  bf  all  her  bloody, 
vidlories. 

Thus  did  the  federal  conftitution  of  Europe 
pofTefs  fufficient  Arength  and  lability  to  refitt, 
efiedtually,  the  preponderance  even  of  Ruflia, 
however  irrefiftible  it  might  appear ;  and  Ruflia 
was  compelled  to  move  within  the  limits  afligned 
to  her  by  the  principles  of  the  political  balan^, 
Qotwitbfianding  the  many  advantages  of  her  fitu^p. 

L  4  ation^ 


atroh,  h<^  gi^aoKc  dithenfiotid,  ber  apparentf^  in« 
c^hauiHblt  flrength^  and  the  enterpniidg  aiid 
ambitious  cbair^tflbt^  of  her  £>yereigns. 


ENGLAND. 


I  am,  at  prefefit,  only  examining  the  polttidat 
Ibaite  of  Europe  before  the  French  revolution.  It 
i^,  therefore,  in  bet  political  relations  alone^ 
t^t  England  can  here  come  under  conlideration. 
Her  commercial  conftitulion,  with  its  influence 
u^on  the  fcA  of  Eutope,  will  be  the  fubjedl  of  a 
ftparate  chaptef .  A  fubjeA  fo  extenfivc  add  im- 
portant requires  a  diftin<£t  and  particular  difcuf- 
Hon ;  it  Will  be  as  much  for  the  adi^atitage  of  the 
reader,  as  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  writer,  to  keep 
It  entirely  unmisted  with  every  thing  foreign  to  tt« 

1  (hall  prepare  the  way  for  fome  bbfefvationa' 
oh  the  political  iituaiion  of  England,-  by  quoting 
the  author  of  the  Etai  de  la  France:  the  follow^ 
ing  pafTage  is  the  fubftance,  the  quinteflence  of 
the  opinions  of  French  politicians  on  this  Ibbjefl ; 
atod  the  writer  himfelf  calls  it  '*  An  hiftorical 
Itecaptulafioh  of  the  Offences  cofnmUtipd  fy  one 
Nation,  and  of  the  Grievance:^  of  all  tHE  Rfesx/* 

^  We  bave  ifeen  b6W  the  EngHfli  gbvetii^ 
ment,*^  fuch  are  tbe  words  oi  tbiB  remarkable 

paflage^ 


paflage,  ^^  tfuttittg'  to  its  fituatiott  (hej&SdHUi 
reach  of  all  dontinentdl  atubitibti),  Mtd  tt\f^ 
ing  on  the  tdfdUfces  deti^^ed  frotii  a  fvMUMtig 
commerce,  adapted  its  political  etfnddd  tO  tb^ 
national  views  of  commercial  aggfandi^ekuedt^ 
extenlion^  and  ufurpafion;  how  it  enebtlnigetl 
every  principle  of  difcord  among  the  powetis  of 
the  continent  to  divide  and  weaken  them  i  how 
it  every  where  affumed  coihmefcial  pneferencMa 
how  it  fofnlfed  engagements,  of  which  the  teiiiotit 
and  dnration  w6te  determined  by  its  own  cotive* 
xiience ;  how  it  meddled  in  all  political  difputei 
to  embitter  them,  and  infinuatod  itfelf  into  all 
conventions  to  diflblve  them ;  how  it  oppteited 
every  country  in  Europe  fucceflively  with  the 
burden  of  its  fuccours,  iilceiTahtly  making 
changes  in  the  fyilem  of  exilting  relations,  pro* 
ducing  falfe  combinations  of  intereft  aiid  power, 
and  creating  a  partial  ephemeral  balance  in  op« 
poiition  to  the  principles  of  the  general  equili- 
brium ;  in  ihort,  how  it  fuccefHvely  turned  to 
account  the  weakdefs  or  the  firength,  the  anibi* 
tion  or  the  prudence,  the  harmony  or  diicord  of 
all  nations,  great  or  fmall,  by  carefully  inflaming 
the  paiiiond,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  want^ 
the  dangers,  and  the  alarms  of  the  moment; 
profiting  by  the  confufion  of  the  muhitude  of 
intcrefls,  almoft  all  at  variance  with  eadh  Other, 
fo  zi  to  eUabtilh,  by  it6  Own  pferfevt-fance  artdt 

uniformity. 


UA^formUy^'  a  dHHo^l  iaterefl:^  the  fole  obje«5l-of 
^1  it^  views— that  of  its  power  rivalling  every 
otW power;  that  of  its  commercial  fyfiem  ri- 
valling and  e:scki^ing  the  commerce  of  every 
other,  country."— The  Author  affures  us  that  this 
plAure.has  been  drawn  without  anger  or  malice. 
Of  this  he  would  perhaps  find  it  difEcult  to  con- 
vince even  his  own  countrymen,  at  leaft  the  en* 
lightened  part  of  them.  But  whatever  may  have 
beeu  bis  intentions  or  his  feeling  in  this  flate- 
ment,  it  is  our  di)ty  to  proceed  without  anger  or 
malice  to  examine  it. 

Whether  the  interefis  of  Great  Britain,  her 
induClry  and  commerce,  are  indeed  fo  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  all  other  nations ;  and  whether  her 
government  can  find  its  real  advantage,  in  the 
condudl  of  which  it  here  fiands  accufed ;  thefe 
are  queftions  I  cannot  difcufs  until  I  enter  at 
large  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  that 
country.  The  prefent  fubjeft  of  our  confider* 
ation  is,  whether  it  has  really  fo  aAed  ia  the 
courfe  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  and  whether 
that  which  the  Author  denominates  jfn  hiftorical 
RecaptuJation  of  its  offences,  is  fupported  and 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  hiftory  ? 

This  long  firing  of  accufations,  when  properly 
confidered^  is  reduced  to  a  fingle  charge  ;*the 
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fitted  crimes'  of  the  Brifilh  gDverameot^aie  no- 
thing moi^  than  her  offences  ag^infi  Fhahce.  it 
is  evident  tbiit  England,  from  the  remotefi^  time^ 
but  more  efpqcially  iincc  the  dcicay  of  Spain,  hm 
had  but  one  perpetual  efoemy  in  the  whole  corclo 
of  Europe.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  Britifh  government  muft  defire  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  except  France  * ;  that 
the  weakeft  and  moft  ignorant,  the  maddeft  ad<r 
miniftration  (if  fuch  an  one  could  ever  be  placed 
fit  the  head  of  af&irs  in  England),  would  never 
wantonly  abandon  fo  obvious  a  pi^inciple ;  4hat 
to  foment  or  engage  in  continental  wars,  could 
never  be  conducive  even  to  the  momentary  in* 
tereAs  of  Great  Britain ;  that  England  poifeflea 
not  the  means  of  invading  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  and  can  never  become  dangerous  to 
the  independence  of  other  nations  by  projedls  of 
eonquefi  or  ambition  ;  and  that,  with  refpedl  to 
political  relations,  every  idea  of  ufurpation, 
dominioxf,  or  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  Britiih 
government,  mu'fi  not  only  be  unfounded,  but 
in  the  highell  degree  abfurd  and  ridiculous. 

Thefe  indifputable  truths  are  confirmed  by 
the  hiftory  of  a  whole  century.  All  the  wars  in 
which  England  has  been  engaged,  were  either 
immediately  and  exclufively  with  France,  or 
Mcaiioned  by  events  in  which  France  was  prin« 

•    .    ♦  Vide  Note  S. 
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dpBltjr  conoenml  *•  fVatica  x^zi  nlwtys  the  th^ 
ji&y  and  (leraly  ofejedt^  ih&  had  lii  view  in  all 
ber  ftlliabott>  ber  fiibfldH  herefibtte  by  Idnd 
•nA  fta.  liiiB  at  length  becanie  thd  fole  bafii 
of  Sritifli  f>oliti(i8;  ib  that  the  naval  and  mtli^ 
taiy  fyAftm  of  Orttt  Britain  wad  eftaUilhed  with 
tefertnee  to  Francd  eKcIufively^  ^nd  directed 
tiifffdy  ag^inil  ber.  ThU  obfervatioh  jtitftifies^ 
i*  the  ferft  ptafci,  thfe  caution  with  which  every 
Maftniable  and  impaHial  perfon  in  Edtope  ought 
to  itscerre  aaioiaiions  ^ainft  England^  froth 
Ihe  pen  6f  a  French  wtitet-J^:  it  weakens,  be*- 
ftdea^  kiAlOLMih  ail  it  fitdpli^fies^  thd  rhkik  of  what 
iseatledthe  offences  of  one  hatiok,  and  thi 
grievances  of  All  thA  ^est.  With  re(J)ea  td 
political  telationd^  JEngland  can  nbver  have  iintied 
iqgainD:  all  other  nations,  but  by  injuries  done  to 
France*  Th^  queftion  betweM  England  atid 
Europe  l^^  in  every  poffible  cafe^  reduced  to  a 
queftion  between  EnglHtid  and  France ;  and  thtt 
refentmeUt^  hatred,  and  oppoiition  of  Europe  can 
lue^ex  be  awakened  by  the  conduct  of  England, 
except  where  the  interefta  of  France  and  thoie  of 
Europe  are  the  lame. 

*  Vide  Note  T. 

f  On  the  other  hand,  the  pa^onate  declamations  of  aii  Eng* 
Bfh  writer  againft  France  are  to  be  received  with  the  fame  cau« 
iioo.  There  are  feme  hon^tirable  exceptions  on  either  fide. 
But  I  leave  to  any  man  acquahit^  with  the  political  writingf 
of  both  countries,  to  determine  confcieotiQufly,  In  which  ther<^ 
exceptions  ape  mod  rare. 
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tlwrafortf  guide  9Q  tilAfwr^  «f4  ^Ptist^^wA 
pvlbUo  ia^  i^^Hil^naU;  on  t^  foiidiii^  Af  fy^ 
Und  ia  ev^jr  war  ^4  «^ifib  it  bw.!bew».«f.iMqp 

.  ■  ■  •  -'";,•.'■.'.:..•■ 

Ill,  Uffv^yvsif  ))e|«MA:F«iinQ»'iBnj||;^ 
Uad,  of  whii*!  tbflipr  fff^^iv*  i^^er.^  aip  4tm 

lesil  ri^  <ied,|wfltn»fiflm 

94^«  la  fvery  A^^m^  or  vw  ¥&  wh¥^  ttm 
^Qdw^  «(  ]?nipoe  eod^ngois  tf^  &c»i%  fn4 
wdepend^noe  ^f  other  n^tioQS;^  tiie  a{ip9|it^ 
^  lifigYstii^  is  coofiftmt  with  the  u^oKifts  q( 

jcUy>  la  ereof  vif^ie  or  difpulcm  which  Vwxtf 
is  in  daognt  of  bei^g  (^>(wefl64i  difffuftmhrred^ 
or  deprived  of  her  ja&  and  fidutaiy  infiueno:, 
tho'  cpNQpe^tiop  of  EngUi^d  is  ^variapc*  witl| 
the  interefis  pf  £arppe, 

Beibre  we  apply  theie  principles  to  the  waif 
which  took  place  between  Fcaivce  and  England^ 
)>efore  the  revolution,  it  will  be  necei&ry  to 
premtie  a  few  general  obfenrations  on  the  re- 
IpeiStive  fituatioos  of  thofe  two  n^tiona. 

Which 


(  «^  > 

i  Whicli  6(  theife  two  is  mofi  likety  to  endanger 
Ae  balance  of  power^  and  to  threaten  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  ?  This  queflion  might  be 
tofwered  in  thoihorfeft  and  moft  decilive  man- 
ner^ t>y  the  teilimony  and  authority  of  Frencb 
writers  themlelves,  if  I  were  to  employ,  for  that 
phrpoie^-  the  arguments  and  declamations  by 
%hfich  they  have,- during  the  laft  fifty  years,* 
bf^en  ebdeavouring  to  proye,  that  the  internal' 
iMional  ftrength  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  ^foundations  of  the  power 
and  greatnefs  of  France.  According  to  their  af* 
iertions,  ''the- whole  power  of  England  is  a 
precarious  fabric,  qpon  a  deceitful  foundation; 
trhich  the  firft  fevere  fhock  may  convert  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  *  The  riches  of  England  are  not 
real,  folid,  and  lailing,  but  imaginary,  artifi- 
cial,  and  tranfient;  depending  upon  circum* 
itances  of  the  moment,  and  to  vanifh  as  fpeedily 
as  they  arofe,  whenever  a  change  Ihall  happen 
in  thofe  circumftances :  the  influence  of  the 
Britiih  government  in  Europe  is  as  unnatural, 
and  not  Ie&  unftable  than  the  bafis  oiF  its  power ; 
and  will  fink,  together  with  tha%  power,  into 
nothing,  whenever  Europe  ihall  underftand  its 
true  interefis."  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Ihefe  politicians,  ^«  the  power  of  France  has  a 
jgreat  and  unalterable  foundation;  ihe  derives 
inexhaufiible  refources  from  a  fruitful  and  ex- 
tenfive  territory;  her  real  and  folid  riches  are 

of 
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'of  a  nature  very  difibrent  from  the  'precarfbas 
fupplies  of  England's  cominercial  indaiiiy:  f6 
the  iDomentary  illufions  operated  by  the  gold  of 
her  rival,  France  oppofcs  the  tieccflary,  dutable» 
unalterable  iniHuence  of  a  nation  endowed  with 
-endleft  refources ;  and  whofe.  geographical^  mi- 
litary, and  political  advantages  render  it  at  onoe 
iecure  and  powerful/' 

It  would  be  eafy  to  draw'fiich  cpnclu&ni 

from  thefe  afiertions  as  would  at  once  anfwer 

•and  put  an  end  to  every  idea^of  a  dangerous 

preponderance  on  the  part  of  Gfcat  Britetn. 

•But  this,  with  the  opinions  I  hold,  would  be  a 

mere  artifice,  a  lawyer's  quibble,  fudi  as  I  would 

'«not  even  ufe  if  the  prefeot  work  were  writteti 

with  no  other  obje<Sl  than  the  defence  and  jufli- 

^ficatiOQ  of  the  Britifh  government     But  the 

cafe  is  not  as  thofe  writers  have  defcribed  it 

^The  power,  the  riches,  and  the  political  infiuenoe 

of  England,  are  as  well  founded  and  as  teal  as 

thofe  of  France :  England's  greatnds  refls  upon 

a  bafis  as  firm  as  that  of  her  rival ;  their  refources 

and  their  mcuns  may  be  different^  but  the  refult 

is  the  fame  in  both* 

It  is  nevertheleis  true,  that  France  is  fuf>erior 
tto  England  in  power  and  influence,  if  we  merely 
.compare  the  natural  and  political  relations,  the 
-l^graphicai  fituation^  the  ofFenfive  and  defen- 

fiVQ 
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4iVtr^Hrq^,  the  capabulitjr  of  «lcrxxal  c^brf^ 
^tUelwo^atiaos^  without  regard*  to  the  effed^ 
]ira4ucG(^  Iby  th«  good  or  had  ufe  pf  fucb  adyi^n- 
tiig^  Whciw¥W  the  IjftUncc  q£  power  i$  da- 
^f^T^SfAa  U  i^  mQf^  prol^gble  tJM  EqgUqd  will 
jfo^ef  hy  tb^cj^geij  tlj^p  defepr?  to  h«  ^cQuie^ 
M  tb^  caufe  Qf  itl 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion  the  following  argu* 
menta  uppeac  ta  me  iocootri>Yi^titf  e.; 

ifi^  England  i«  a  mwriliiii^  pOW«  Qply :  bflr 
.Qporationa'on  thr  contineoft  noe  feldom  of  hh- 
.portance^and  have  nciser  hdd  any  l^Aing  cfi'c^; 
whei^aa  Fianoe  is  at  pocq  a  iMfitio^  aod  mUi- 
iary  nation.  %  a  proper  application  of  h^r 
Afeagth»  Fitnoo  oaay  effe<%uaUy  cefift  the  pDo* 
yondetance  f»f  the  Bdtifli  navy  :  thW  has  nMe 
than  once  been  the  ca&  already,  and  is  equally 
likely  to  happen  again.  When»  and  m  often  as 
it  does  happen,  the  advantage  is  not  only  deciw 
dddly  on  the  part  of  France,  but  her  fupeciority 
ia  tounfiaie. 

adiy,  The  only  points  of  cosetadl  between 
England  and  the  other  European  powers,  are 
her .  federal,  mercantile,  and  pecuniary  rela- 
tions; her  military  operations  can  a£fe<^  them 
Tery  little^  if  at  all.     Plans  of  conqueil  and 

aggtaii. 
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aggmndieement  are  beyond  her  reach ;  her  ar« 
9iie8  can  at  the  moft  oqlf  ferve  for  occaiional 
expeditioni^^  but^  like  her  fleets^  can  never  be-> 
comp  the  infiruments  of  any  permaneot  con- 
tinienta}  dominion.  Francei  befides  the  federal, 
commercial^  and  pecuniary  relations  which 
ihe  poiTefles  in  common  with  England^  has 
extend ve  militftry  refourcea  always  ready  to 
execute  any  great  continental  undertaking. 
She  can  threaten  and  promife^  can  a£l  ^ nd  nego- 
tiate :  her  liipits  g|:e  not^  like  thof^  pf  £ngland, 
pnaUerably  fixed  i  they  are  capable  of  being 
continually  extended;  they  have  l^een  fo  foc^ 
centuries  bjick;  and  if,  before  the  revolution, 
they  had  reached  t)ie  point  which  ought  to  have 
fatisfied  a  wife  and  peaceful  policy,  the  events 
of  later  times  have  {hown,  that  moderation  and 
wifdom  are  not  allied  ^ith  ambition. 

jdly,  France  is^  and  has  long  been,  coin^ 
pletely  protedted  againj[l  every  foreign  attack ; 
nor  is  the  fubjugation  or  deftrudion  of  her  mo* 
narchy  among  the  conceivable  confequences 
of  any  fuch  attempt.  England  has  not  this 
invaluable  fecurity  to  boafl  of;  ihe  has,  more 
than  once,  been  threatened  with  acS^ual  in- 
vafion;  and,  what  is  worfe^  if  fuch  invafion 
were  attended  with  fuccefs,  the  confequences 
would  be»  beyond  all  calculation,  defirucStive. 

M  The 
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The  practicability  of  a  defcent  in  England^ 
has  been  the  fubje6l  of  much  difpute.  I  fhalt 
not  enter  here  itif  o  the  merits  df  that  quefiion. 
It  is  certain  that  the  undertaking  would  be  difii* 
cult  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme ;  that  the  re- 
fiflance  in  the  interior  of  the  country  would  be 
exceedingly  formidable ;  and  perhaps,  ilnce  the 
late  organization  of  the  militia,  quite  infur- 
mountable.  But  it  is  no  lefs  certain^  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  the  invafion  of  Eng- 
land is  by  no  means  impoffible ;  fhe  has  been 
frequently  threatened  with  it,  and  has  more  than 
once  been  made  to  tremble  with  alarm  *.  Such 
an  attempt  has  always  been  among  the  plans 
of  the  French  miniftry,  who  conlidered  it  far 
from  chimerical -f".  The  fituation  of  a  flate 
expofed  to  the  bare  poffibility,  the  remoteft 
chance  of  fuch  a  fatal  enterprife  in  the  courfe  of 
its  wars,  mud  neceifarily  be  fomewhat  more  pre- 
carious, under  circumftances  otherwife  equal, 
than  that  of  a  nation  entirely  free  from  every 
fuch  apprehenfion. 

4thly,  An  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  all 
parts  of  Europe  is  important  and  deiirable  for 
every  commercial  ftate.    By  the  produce  of  her 

*  We  find  a  remarl^ble  inftance  of  tliis  in  the  year  1756, 
when  the  nation  was  feized  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  the  threat* 
ened  defcent  of  the  French  occafioned  the  lofi  of  Minorca. 

t  VideNoteU. 
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Jtoduftry,  and  the  policy  of  her^  government, 
EngUnd  can  often  exclude  other  nations,  and 
efpecially  France,  from  many  of  the  markets  of 
Europe;  but  could  never  efieA  this  by  open 
force.  France  has  been,  and  is  fiill,  able  to 
exclude  all  other  commercial  powers,  and  con- 
lequently  England,  from  fome  of  the  moft  valu- 
able provinces  on  the  continent,  by  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  her  arms  *.  The  political  bafis  of  com- 
merce was  therefore  lefs  favourable  to  England 
than  to  France ;  and  England  found  herfelf,  in 
every  continental  war,  expofed  to  danger  on  a 
fide  which  afk&ed  her  very  exifience ;  a  danger 
unknown  to  her  adverfary. 

Having  premifed  thefe  obiervations,  I  ihall 
now  briefly  review  the  wars  between  France  and 
England,  iince  the  treaty  of  WeAphalia,  in  order 
to  determine,  by  hifioric  teftimony,  which  of  the* 
two  has  in  general  fupported  the  caufe  in  which 
the  intereftfl^  of  Eurc^  have  been  embarked. 

We  have  more  than  once  made  mention  of 
the  wars  of  Lewis  XIV.  There  can  fcarcely 
lemain  a  doubt  with  relpecl  to  the  condu6t  of 
the  nations  engaged  in  them.    The  life  of  Wil- 

*  One  of  the  chief  motires  of  England  in  every  continental 
war,  has  always  been  Ihe  danger  of  feeing  tlie  Netherlands  in 
the  hands  of  France,  and  thus  loft  to  her  commerce.  France 
had  never  any  apprehenfions  of  the  fame  nature. 
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liam  III.  was-  one  continued  ilraggle  for  the 
aiaintenance  of  die  faalaiice.  of  power.  The  war 
of  the  Spaoiih  facceilion  was  the  lafi  a 61:  of  that 
glorious  draixia,  U  is  evident  (and  even  th« 
French  writers  arc  unanimous  in  conleffing  it), 
that  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  Britiih  cabi«^ 
net  alooe^  preferved  France  from  much  greater^ 
humiliatioq  than  £heaiSlually  fuflered  at  the  can-*^ 
cluiion  of  that  cointefi :  any  perfon,  thoiigh  oaly^ 
fuperficially  inliruAed  in  the  hil^ory  of  that  pe^ 
riod^  mufi  he  acqaaijated  with  tjbe  attqmpt^  ofC 
Jl^uAria  and  HoUaikt  toobftrud  the  negotiations.  $, 
and  will  admit  the  indifputabls  tniith>  that  tha 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  owing  to  the  exertions  and 
good  offices  of  England  alone. 

From  the  treaty  of  Utvecht  till  the  war  off  tbo 
Aufirian  fuccefiion,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  Slnglaad  and  France  remained  to  a  ft^te 
of  untoterrupt^d  peace.  During  a  confideraUo 
part  of  that  time,  the  two  rival,  powers  were 
even  connected  by  alliance ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  enlightened  Englilh  flatei^ 
men,  with  reipeft  to  the  wiOom  knd  utility  of 
fuch  alliances,  it  is  certain  that  France  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  them.  England,  indeed,  renewed 
her  former  connexion  with  AuAria  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1731 ;  but  fo  little  did  that  b&A 
the  intertfts  of  France,  that  in  the  year  173$. 
Ihe  commenced  and  profecuted^  without  inters 
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rcipilon^  6n6  of  t)ie  mo6  ^icc^fol  wdrs  fhe  evirf 
Waged  againft  Auflrias  and  by  the  treaty  of  175S, 
fecured  the  important  acquiiition  of  Lorraine^ 
not  only  without  the  oppofition,  but  even  by  the 
tnediation  of  England.  The  great  averiion  to 
war  that  charadterised  the  twenty  years  admtnii^ 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  taken  advan-* 
tage  of  by  France  more  fuccefsfuUy  than  ibe  had 
)any  resifoh  to  hope  or  expe<S^. 

The  part  adled  by  England  in  the  war  for  the 
Auflrian  fucceflion,  was  not  only  juftified  by 
her  own  immediate  interefts,  but  by  the  general 
find  manifeft  want  of  a  power  to  counterad):  the 
projects  of  France,  and  the  neceflity  of  effedually 
fupporting  the  finking  monarchy  of  Aufiria  *• 
The  plans  which  France  had  formed  ibr  weaken* 
ing  her  continental  rival  for  ejrer^  are  well 
known ;  lind  let  every  impartial  judge  deteimine 
whether  Europe  would  have  caufe  to  rgoioe  at 
the  fucceis  of  fuch  plans.  The  ailifiance  which 
Auftria,  in  that  critical  moment,  received  from 
England,  accorded  with  the  true  principles  of 
federal  policy,  and  the  interefis  of  all  Europe* 
This  truth  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelie.  It  was  a  very  remarkable 
jcircuoftance,  that  England,  at  that  time,  re- 
nout)ced  advantages  belonging  exclufively   to 

*  Vide  Note  V. 
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her^  and  more  or  lefi  indifFerent  to  the  re(k  of 
Europe^  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  France  of 
advantages  which  only  aSe&ed  the  interefts  of 
Great  Britain  in  common  with  thofe  of  all  the 
European  powers.  Great  Britain  renounced  her 
conquefts  in  America^  and  gave  back  the  import- 
ant acquifition  of  Cape  Breton,  to  compel  France 
to  quit  the  Auflrian  Netheriands.  The  whole 
benefit  which  ihe  derived  from  this  war,  was  the 
reftoration^  as  far  as  poilible^  of  Xhc^atus  ^uo  in 
Europe, 

The  war  which  defolated  almoft  every  part  of 
the  world  from  the  year  1755  to  1763,  originated 
in  two  perfedly  diftinA  caufes :  the  one,  the  dif» 
ference  between  France  and  England  concerning 
their  limits  in  North  America;  the  other,  the 
coalition  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  continent 
againii  the  King  of  Pruifia.  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine  whether  France  or  England  was 
the  aggreifor  in  this  long  and  bloody  war*.  1  am 
taking  a  general  view  of  political  events  and  their 
confequences,  altogether  difiind  from  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  particular  adlions  or  individuals^ 
and  coniidering  their  influence  on  the  general 
iyftem — the  federal  interefis  of  Europe. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  mufl  allow,  that,  in 

the  feven  years  war,  the  projedis  of  France  were 

♦  Vide  Note  W. 
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U  incompatible  with  the  interefis^  and  even  the 
iecurity  of  Europe,  as  thecondu<Sl  of  England 
was  confident  with  the  true  principles  of  the 
federal  conAitution.  In  the  war  for  the  Auftriaa 
fucceilion,  England  had  fupported  the  Auftrian 
monarchy  againfi  France  and  Prulfia ;  (he  now 
protected  Pruffia  againft  France  and  AuAria. 
Under  the  different  circumflances  of  either  pe* 
riod^  her  condudt  was  equally  wife  and  ialutary 
in  both.  The  maintenance  of  Prulfia  was  not 
lefs  connected  with  the  interefls  of  Europe,  thai^ 
the  preferv^tiou'of  Auflria.  The  part  which 
England  played  in  the  (even  years  war,  fully 
efiabliihed  her  right  to  ^he  title  of  preferver  and 
defender  of  the  fedora}  fyften) ;  whic^  Ihe  (up* 
ported  againfi:  every  attempt  to  violate  or  difiurb 
it«  whatever  pretext  or  authority  invaded  it. 

This  war  was  indeed  productive  of  events  of 
another  kind.  The  power  of  France  in  North 
America  was  nearly  annihilated;  her  navy  was 
zeduced  ^Imoft  to  nothing ;  and  England  remain- 
ed a  cpnliderable  time  undifputed  midrefs  of  the 
&as.  But  all  thefe  confequences  (to  be  afcribed, 
iporeover,  to  the  errors  of  France  herfelf)  were 
not  immediately  conne6led  with  the  interefis  of 
£)u):ppe ;  they  did  not  counterbalance  the  bene- 
j&cial  effedis  of  the  interference  of  England  in  the 
feven  years  war,  and  the  advantage  derivpd  there- 
ff oqn  to  the  relations  of  the  continental  ftates ; 
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they  rather  ftfiedled  France  id  hef  inditridcialt 
than  federal  capacity ;  afiecSled  her  merely  as  the 
rival  of  Great  Britain,  not  as  a  component  part 
of  the  general  political  fyft^m.  It  is  not  furpriiin^ 
that  France  Ihould  efteem  this  war  the  moft  an-* 
fortunate  ihe  ever  waged;  and  that  its  refult 
ihould  have  increafed  in  the  higheft  degree  th6 
jealoufy,  hatred,  and  enmity,  which  have  at  all 
times  inflamed  the  two  nations.  The  peace  of 
J  762  is  alone  the  great  and  neverto-bc-forgottea 
erime  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  every  French 
politician,  the  firft  caufe  of  all  the  declama- 
tions againft  the  infolence  and  tyranny  of  Eng^ 
land,  the  obje6l  of  cverlafting  and  implacable' 
revenge.  Endlefs  complaints  followed  the  peace 
of  1762,  and,  notwithftatiding  all  the  vi(&oried 
fince  obtained  by  France^  have  continued  to  bb 
repeated  to  the  prefcnt  day.  Thefe  are  the  la- 
mentations of  thofe  whd  were  weakened  and 
humbled  by  that  event*.  *6ut  what  has  the  reft 
of  Europe  to  do  with  them  ?  WaS  France  de* 
prived  of  her  rank  apd  influence  in  the  general 
federative  lyflem  ?  Was  her  fecurity,  wa?  her 
territory  invaded  ?  Did  {he  lofe  any  of  her  inter- 
nal or  external  means  of  defence  ?  Did  (he  evea 
ceafe  to  be  a  maritime  power,  to  poflfefs  a  navy, 
commerce,  or  colonies  ?  Did  England  prefcribe 
laws  to  Europe  upon  tbd  ruins  of  her  rival  F 

♦Vide  Note  X. 
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Did  (he  difturb,  or  even  threaten,  the  balance  of 
power  ?  Nothing  of  all  this.  At  the  conclufioil 
of  the  ieten  years  war,  the  political  equilibriufti 
was  as  complete,  nay  more  fo  than  it  ever  had 
been;  arid  France  continued  what  ihe  alwayg 
was,  one  of  the  firft  powers  on  the  continent* 
That  (he  had  even  not  oeafed  to  be  one  of  tbefiift 
maritime  ftates,  was  fufiiciently  evinced  at  th0 
commencement  of  the  following  war  with  £ng^ 
land. 

This  war,  the  laft  before  the  revolutbn^  rai(ed 
the  French  navy  almoft  to  an  eqaality  with  that 
of  England,  crowned  it  with  feveral  brilliant 
vidories,  and  wrefted  from  Great  Britain  the 
fevereignty  of  the  moft  valiiable  colonies  in  the 
world.  Never,  indeed,  was  the  little  narrow 
policy,  whofe  (hort(ighted  wifdom  fancies  its  pwii 
riches  in  the  poverty  of  others,  and  builds  its  own 
greatnefs  upoii  the  weaknefs  of  its  neighbours ; 
never  was  the  mean  policy  which  had  fo  long 
governed  and  mifled  the  princes  of  Europe,  more 
feverely  mortified  than  by  the  final  refult  of  the 
American  wan  It  was  intended  to  ruin  England 
for  ever,  and  it  prepared  the  period  of  her  folid, 
unalterable,  and  independent  greatnefs.  It  was 
to  have  ereded  a  new  edifice  of  French  dominion 
upon  the  ruins  of  Great  Britain :  h  produced  no^ 
thing  more  to  France  than  a.  defolating  revolu- 
3  tion. 
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tioD.  But  whatcTcr  were  the  remote  and  un^ 
forefeen  confequences  of  that  war,  its  immediate 
cfiedts  did  not  difappoint  the  hopes  of  its  authors* 
According  to  the  common^  that  is,  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  commercial  and  political  advantage, 
France  obtained  as  much  as  could  poilibly  be 
^ined  by  fuch  a  war :  (he  was  alfo  a  gainer  in 
fi>me  more  efTential  refpedls )  her  navy  was  orga« 
nized  anew ;  her  fleets  were  made  to  rival  thofe 
of  England ;  the  honour  of  her  flag  was  re-efla- 
bli(hed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
peace  of  1783  made  her  great  amends,  if  not 
,  complete  compepiationy  foe  the  ipjury  occafionqd 
by  that  of  1762. 

If  we  compare  this  hiftorical  furvey  with  the 
above  flated  fundamental  principles^  we  ihall 
finds 

ifl-,  That  moil  of  the  wars  in  which  England 
and  Prance  have  been  engaged  flnce  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  not  beeq 
immediately  connected  with  the  inteisfts  of  the 
federal  fyftem ;  but  that  their  objects  have  been 
either  entirely  (as  in  1 778),  or  partly  (as  in  1756)9 
within  the  fphere  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
two  flates,  the  exteniion  or  limitation  of  theic 
eommercial  and  colonial  fyilems. 

2dly, 
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ftdly,  That  in  feveral  of  thofe  wars  (in  the 
Bpaniih  and  Auflrian  fuccefiions,  and  feven  yean 
wars,  for  example)  the  balance  of  Europe  was 
more  or  lefs  threatened  by  France^  was  maintained 
and  defended  by  England. 

3dly,  Tliat  there  exified  in  none  of  them  any 

danger  of  the  due  influence  of  France  being  de* 

flroyed,  or  efTenlially  diminiihed,  fo  as  to  injure 

the  general  federative  fyftem ;  or  of  England's 

^acquiring  an  undue  preponderance  in  that  iy  ftem. 

What  now  becomes  of  all  thofe  accusations 
with  which  the  fpirit  of  faction  has  armed  itielf, 
to  decry  the  politics  of  England  as  a  labyrinth  of 
intrigue  and  cabal ;  of  premeditated  verfatility, 
and  fyitematic  inconftancy  ?  Where  then  are  the 
^^  wars  that  England  has  excited  ?*'  Where  are 
the  connexions  into  which  fhe  has  entered  merely 
•'  to  diffolve  them  ?**  Where  are  the  «  falfc  com- 
binations" fhe  has  created  ?  the  ^^  fubordinate^ 
tranfient  alliances  formed  by  her,  in  contradi6Hon 
to  the  principles  of  the  general  fyflem  of  equili- 
brium ?"  The  hiflory  of  the  eighteenth  century 
mentions  none  of  thefe  1  The  fame  views  have 
uniformly  diredled  the  condudt  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment ;  a  vigilant  and  a6live  oppolition  to  the 
enterpriiing  ambition  of  France,  has  been  its  con- 

fiant 
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Itartt  obJeA.    The  manner  of  purfuing  it'  has 
been  different,  according  as  circumfiances  have 
ebanged.     When  Prance  was  in  alliance  with 
F^uffia^  England  took  the  part  of  Aufiria  :  when 
France  and  Auflria  were  united,  Ihe  declared  in 
favour  of  Pruffia.    The  federal  relations  of  Eng- 
land were  always  the  antitypCi  and,  as  it  were, 
the  echo  of  thofe  of  France;  the  political  motives 
of  the  one  were  always  regulated  and  influenced 
by  the  conduA  of  the  other.     In  all  the  great 
wars  of  this  century,  the  confiant  plan  and  en- 
deavour of  France  was  to  efFedt  a  revolution  in 
the  federal  fyftem:  in  the  waroftheSpanifli  fuc- 
'teflion,  to  aggrandize  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon; 
in  the  contefl  for  the  Auflrian  fuccelfion,  to  dc- 
flroy  all  the  proportions  of  power  in  Germany ; 
il>  the  feven  years  war,  to  annihilate  the  King  of 
Pruffia.     In  each  of  thefe  wars,  it  was  the  con* 
^ant  plan  and  endeavour  of  England,  to  prevent 
any  fuch  revolution,  to   uphold  exifting  rela- 
tions, and  to  throw  her  weight  into  the  fcale 
from   which  France  had  withdrawn  her  own. 
It  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  prefent  queftion, 
whether  this  proceeded  from  a  generous  zeal  foj 
the  common  welfare  of  Europe,  or  motives  of 
felf-intereft,  or  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  France. 
The  effedl  was  in  either  way  the  fame  ;  and  if  it 
could  be  a  reproach  to  England  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  motives  which  have  always  regu- 
lated 
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lided  the  political  condu^Sl  of  ^ety  natipB  ifi  the 
world ;  if  ihe  really  cao  be  convi6^ed  of  the  fia 
of  having  *^  profecuted,  with  uaifiorm  p^fov««. 
ranee,  the  interefis,  always  predominant,  of  hoc 
power;''  yet  is  it  neverthele&  certain,  that,  on* 
account  of  the  particular  political  re}||tioaa  of 
England,  tbeie  her  private  interefta  weve  a.t  tba 
faaie  time  the  common  intereils  of  .jEuropet  tkn^ 
prefervation,  the  fecurity,  Aiid  the  e4»Utlwi«m  bf > 
tJ3^  whole  federal  qonftitution. 

Th^/'e  16  one  point*  in  the  a6b  of  atiou&tion: 
agafnft  Ji^gUnd*  which,  though  it  ogtwaUy  falte. 
t§  4fee  gi:pjymd^  when  the  wholfc  i^  dopHv^  of  itt 
fbltn^ioDi  y<et  i^equii^s  a  more  partiouUr  exa^- 
m^fitim^9  h(m\k(t  k  ia  themoft  fwjiiemtly  »r- 
p^atQd,  aodiWoft  ilrongly  urged.  It  ia  what  t^^: 
1M«3;  to  fuhiidiea :  ^<  England  baa  o[^fl[pd.aUi 
th^  nations  of  Swope  fuccoflively  with  the  ^r^ 
d0u  q{  her-  fuccours/*  This  Grange  expre^on 
is  either  entirely  without  fneaning,  or  its  ipeaa* 
ii»g  ia,  that  CogUiK)  haa  inpited,  or  (to  u^  « 
^Qfd  appropriate  to  the  *«  burden  of  thefe  focn 
Qoura")  has  forced  the  nations  of  Europe  tP  ^a** 
gs^ge  unwillingly  in  wars  contmry  to  their  inte*' 
cefta  and  their  wishes. 

In  the  great  mafs  of  idle,  common-place  de-« 
damatiQns^  which^  in  a  fuperficial  and  creduloufl 

age. 
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ige^  are  handed  from  one  writer  to  another^  and 
(alas !  we  muft  add)  from  one  generation  to  ano-* 
ther,  there  are  fome  fo  remarkably  contemptible^ 
ds  to  render  criticifm  almoO:  afliamed  to  make 
them  the  objedls  of  any  ferious  examination^ 
Of  thiB  nature  is  the  whole  of  this  miferable 
fluff  about  the  efFed  of  fubfidies  in  creating  and 
protraAing  wars.  That  a  little  inlignificant 
prince  incapable  himfelf  of  waging  war,  obliged 
to  regulate  his  meafures  by  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  powers,  and  to  fhape  his  motions  accord- 
ing to  theirs ;  pofTefling  no  fources  of  revenue, 
and  yet  avaricious  of  money ;  maintaining  juft 
lb  many  troops  as  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  or  a 
pitiful  vanity  requires ;  that  fuch  a  prince  ihotild' 
fell  the  ftrength  of  his  country  for  ready  money, 
and  take  part  in  proceedings  indifferent  or  con* 
trary  to  his  real  interefis,  for  paltry  gold— is  con* 
ceivable,  is  poflible,  is  not  without  example. 
But  that  any  of  the  principal  powers  fhould  en- 
gage in  war  merely  for  the  fake  of  foreign  fubfi- 
dies, muft  for  ever  remain  incredible  to  every 
man,  who  can  form  an  idea  of  the  burdens  of 
var  for  fuch  a  power,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  general  outline  only  of  the  enormous 
expenfes  of  a  Angle  campaign  :  I  mean  the  ex-^ 
penfes  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  pe<4 
cuniary  charges,  altogether  independent  of  the 
numberiefs  lacrifices  and  dangers  ^hicb  outweigh 

all 
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all  the  money  ia  the  world.  I  fpeak  entirely 
within  bounds^  when  I  fay  that  no  fubfidy  ever 
fufficed  to  defray  one  half  of  the  charges  to  be 
encountered  by  a  great  nation  in  the  proibcution 
of  a  war.  No  fubfidies  could  ever  be  the  prind* 
pal  cauie  of  the  commencement  or  prolongation 
of  a  fiate  of  warfare.  Never  was  there  any  .go« 
yernment  fo  depraved^  never  policy  6>  weak  and 
Ihortfighted,  as  to  err  fo  extravagantly^  fo  m^dly, 
in  its  calculations.  However  contemptible  ibme 
people  may  choofe  to  hold  the  principles  and  judg- 
ments of  princes  and  their  counfellors,  they  muft 
not  impiite  meafures  to  them,  fo  obviouily  con- 
trary to  their  immediate  inter^fls^  ev^  tho^  of 
the  moment. 

'  The  only  cafe  in  which  one  power  can  ofEar 
fubfidies  to  another  with  any  profpec^.of  advan* 
tage,  is  when  the  mutual  interefls  of  the  two 
nations  happen  to  be  conne£led  in.fome  prefent 
and  important  objedi.  Such  has  been  the 
faiftory  of  every  treaty  of  fubfidy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  common  intoreft,  a  common  pur*, 
pofe^  was  the  motive ;  the  connexion*  was  formed 
by  the  mutual  wants  of  the  contra6ling  parties. 
Subfidies  did  not  create  the  plan,  but  facilitated 
the  execution  of  it.  Men  and  money  are  re-* 
quired  for  making  war.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  the  Hate  poiTelfing  an  abundance  of 

men 
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Aen  (hould  fupply  its  ally  with  troops ;  and  that 
money  fhoold  be  advanced  by  the  power  which 
has  great  pecuniary  means*  Thcik  reciprocal 
fhecours  are  the  refult  of  a  wdUconcerted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  juft  and  honourable  policy. 
They  are  the  fruits  of  a  good  federal  coniiitu* 
tion;  for  every  thing  that  contributes  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  equilibrium,  and  incvcafea 
and  improvois  the  means  of  reiifling  every  projedl 
of  invading  it,  muft  be  productive  of  great  and 
manifeft  advantage  to  the  whole. 

Theie  complaints  againfl  the  pr^udieial  cffe&» 
of  £n^and*s   fubfidies^    muft   therefore  fiand 
or  fall  with  the  reft  of  the  accufatioos  preierred. 
againft  her.     If  the  part  which  England  acted  in 
the  general  political  iyflem  was  condefianabte, 
and  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  coDtt* 
nent  prejudicial;  if  flie  overturned  the  balance <^ 
Europe,   or  alarmed,  opprefled,  and  enflavod 
her  neighbours ;  then  were  her  iubftdies  the  n)if* 
fortune  and  the  curie  of  Europe.  But  i/ber  ooo- 
dud  was  the  rever/e  of  all  this ;  if  ihe  was  a  re- 
fuge to  the  opprefted  and  periccuted  from  th^  am** 
bttion  of  the  powerful;  if  her  efforts  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  true  interefts  of  the  continentv 
and  the  independence  and  fecurity  of  all  nations; 
if  they   were  calculated  to   preferve  and  de<- 

feod 


fend  the  balance  of  Europe ;  then  were  the  fub- 
iidies  fhe  afforded  an  advantage,  not  only  for 
thofe  who  received,  but  even  for  thofe  who  did 
not  immediately  partake  of  them:  and  they  alone 
will  give  the  name  of  burdens  to  thefe  fuccours, 
whofe  inordinate  power  has  been  checked  and 
humbled  by  the  influence  of  Great  Britain* 

I  am  far  from  having  written  this  chapter  with 
the  view  of  defending  the  policy  and  admini£^ 
tration  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam IIL  until  the  year  1789;  ihould  any  one 
fufpcA  me  of  that^  let  him  be  candid  enough  to 
conlider  attentively  the  nature  of  my  fubje<SV, 
While  I  combat  the  aflertions  of  a  writer,  who, 
like  all  French  politicians,  pays  little  regard  to 
Ihe  principles  of  equity,  and  frequently  forgets 
his  own  when  he  fpeaks  of  England,  the  fimpleft 
ilatement  of  the  truth  mufi  neceflarily  fometimes 
take  the  form  and  charafter  of  an  apology.  My 
only  obje6t  was,  to  defcribe  the  true  fiate  and  po* 
litical  relations  of  Europe  before  the  commencei* 
roent  of  the  French  revolution.  For  this  purpofe 
it  was  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  make  that  country 
the  principal  fubjedl  of  my  confideration,  which, 
according  to  the  aifertions  of  French  writers,  has 
been  the  fource  of  all  the  wars,  convulfions,  and 
misfortunes  that  have  defolated  Europe.  Bjira 
(ompletQ  analyfis  of  thefe  fcvere  and  arbitrkiy 
i>.  .  N  charges. 
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-charges,  fupported  by  the  incontrovertible  evi* 
dence  of  hiftory,  I  have  proved  that,  atthel>egin- 
'ningof  the  revolution,  England  was  precifely  fo 
placed  as  her  own  lafety  and  the  fecurity  of 
«]SuTope  required;  that  her  political  influence 
i could  not  be  dangerous  to  any  nation,  not  even 
to  France,  her  conftant  and  only  enemy ;  that 
neither  defirous  nor  able  to  difturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  general  fyflem,  ihe  was,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  the  fhield  and  bulwark  of  that  fyilem  in 
all  the  moft  important  tranfaAions  of  the  eigb* 
teenth  century. 


Let  me  be  permitted,  at  the  clofe  of  this  chapter, 
pnce  more  to  fiate  the  object  of  all  the  preceding 
iobfervations. 

I  ventured  to  aflert,  that  we  ought,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  federal  conftita* 
tion,  though  defedive  in  fcveral  important  re* 
fpeds,  "  if  between  the  principal  flates  compo^ 
ling  that  confiitution  there  exifled  a  due  balance 
of  power ;  if  their  ftability  were  iecured,  their 
progrefs  and  improvement  unreflrained ;  if,  in 
the  fyftem  of  their  adlion  and  readlion,  the  inde* 
ncndence  of  the  fmaller  ftates  were  protected  (fo 
^Kh  at  Leaft>  as,  in  a  community  with  the  Arpng^ 
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the  weak  can  be  efTe^tually  protedled) ;  and  if 
(here  were  no  fuch  preponderance  on  any  iide^  as 
to  threaten  the  liberties  of  the  neighbouring  fiates^ 
or  endanger  the  peace  of  the  whole/'  If  the 
preceding  furvey  of  the  feveral  relations  of  the 
leading  powers  be  fundamentally  accurate^  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  form  a  fatisfadtory  opinion  of 
that  federative  fyfiem  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion found  and  deftroyed.  Let  any  impartial  obr 
ierver  compare  it  with  what  has  before  been  faid 
of  the  internal  conftitution  of  each  nation,  and 
then  decide,  whether,  "  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, all  the  governments  of  Europe  were  in  a 
poiition  falfe  and  unnatural  with  regard  to  each 
other,  oppreflive  and  ruinous  with  refpedl  to  their 
fubjcdls/' 

The  federal  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  the  law  of 
nations,  were  yet  capable  of  much  improvement ; 
left  many  reafonable  defires,  many  juft  demands^ 
unfatisficd.  There  was  more  than  one  important 
point  relating  both  to  peace  and  war,  which  had 
never  been  fufficiently  difcufled,  and  remained 
tq  be  regulated  by  general  convention.  The  irre- 
gular diflribution  of  the  territories  of  feveral  pow- 
erful empires ;  the  uncertainty  of  their  limits,  the 
remote  lituation  of  their  provinces  (often  entirely 
iurrounded  by  thofe  of  other  powers ;  the  great 
number  of  fmall  defencelefs  Aates,  whofeveryin- 
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dependence  was  fometiines  a  burden  to  them ;  the 
numerous  and  various  pretenlions  of  the  different 
ibvereigns ;  and  the  want,  fo  often  feh,  of  a  more 
comjnrelieniSivc  code  of  public  law :  all  thefe  were 
evils  of  which  no  enlightened  European  could 
remain  infenfible.  Berpetual  peace,  the  ever 
cherifhed,  ever  dtfappointed  hope  of  mankind^ 
ieemed  flill  beyond  the  reach  of  political  wifdom ; 
the  world  continued  to  be  vexed  with  difputes 
concerning  the  limits,  the  right  of  fucceliion,  the 
privileges  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
feveral  powers,  and  dill  oftcner  by  the  ambition 
of  princes^  and  the  unruly  paf&ons  of  their  fiib* 
jefts. 

But  all  thefe  defedls  would  never  have  induced 
an  imjpartial  judge  to  condemn  the  whole  edifice 
as  ruinous  and  unferviceable.  We  might  have 
expelled  from  time,  and  the  improved  condition 
of  focicty,  the  remedies  for  thefe  evils ;  our  con- 
folatory  hopes  of  the  future  were  founded  upon 
the  fuccefsful  efforts  of  the  paft.  It  became  more 
and  more  manifeft  during  the  lafl  twenty  years 
before  the  revolution,  that  the  principles  of 
government,  and  the  law  of  nations,  were 
advancing  towards  perfc6lion ;  and  that  a  period 
of  peace,  concord,  and  univerfal  amelioration, 
was  fad  approaching. 

The 
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The  foUawing  were  the  obvious  fymptoms  of 
this  approaching  change : 

ift*  The  gorernments  of  Europe  were  at  length 
fuflicientiy  convineed,  that  the  internal  cultiva* 
tion  of  their  re/pedlive  Aates  was  a  fource  of 
dches,  power,  influence^  real  glory,   and  even 
external  /plendour,  far  more  productive  than  all 
the  conquefls  and  aggrandizements  that  war  of 
negotiation  can  accomplifh.     This  was  indeed 
no  new*difcovered  truth ;  all  ages  have  produced 
wife  men  who  have  preached  it  .to  the  ears  of 
princes,  or  handed  it  down  in  their  immortal 
writings  to  fucoeeding  generations.   But  it  was  a 
new  circumfiance^  and  peculiar  to  our  tixncs,  that 
this  blefled  doctrine  no  longer  remained  a  dead 
letter;  that  it  pervaded  the  fphere  of  practical 
life ;  penetrated  into  the  cabinets  of  ibinifters,  an4 
mixed  with  the  maxims  of  Aate*     It  ihay  be  iaid 
that  princes  did  not  conform  to  it  in  their  anions; 
but  it  was  furely  a  great  and  important  advan- 
tage, that  they  fully  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
it;   that  they  openly  and  folemnly  ^renounced 
the  barbarous  principles  of  former  times;  that 
they  regarded  war,  not  merely  {like  their  fathers) 
as  a  breach  of  6od*s  commandment,  but  as  a 
pernicious  folly,  a  miftaken  policy,  injurious  and 
defirudlive  in  itlelf ;  that  they  condemned  it  as 
a  poUtive  evil ;  and  that  their  underilanding  was 
N  3  convinced. 
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convinced,  althoupth  their  paflions  were  yci'iin-. 
fubdued.  Mankind  bad,  the  greatefic  t^fon  to 
exult  when  they  perceived  the  true  principles  of 
cominercial  policy  prevailing  over  all  oFftadcs, 
and  combating  faccefsfully  the  moft  dosp-rootcd 
prejudices.  Men  recovered  from  .ihC' rfage.ibr 
monopoly,  as  from  a  dream  of  tkeinfancy:of.hu* 
man  indullry ;  their  former  ideas  of  the  import* 
ance  of  exclufive  dominion  in  diftant  pegions, 
were  confiderably  diminifhed,  and  the  value  of 
colonial  poileffions  began  to  be  feen  in  its  true 
point  of  vieW.  The  fame  rivalry  indeed  conti^ 
nued  in  full  force  between  the  commercial  na- 
tions ;  but  it  exifted  in  a  more  reafonable  maip- 
Tier,  and  was  Ho  longer  excited  by  vain  pbane 
toms,  but  contended  for  folid  advantages.  This 
evidently  led  the  way  to  peace  among  nations ; 
mankind  had  already  paifed  judgmetit  upon  wars 
of  Gonqvjeft :  the  moment  was  not  far  diflant  when 
they  would  have  unanimoufly  acknowledged  the 
felly  of  commercial  wans. 

ad.  A  more  enlightened,  liberal,  and  benevo- 
lent way  of  thinking,  had  at  the  fame  time  fpread 
through  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  almoft 
every  European  country.  Their  eyes  were  opened 
to  their  true  interefis';  not  only  this  or  that  par- 
ticular war,  but  all  wars  ^ere  become  in  the 
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higheft  degree  iiopopular  *.  Tbe  diffemnf  rds^ 
tiooff  of  natiatii  to  each  other,  their  ttfped^rfe 
rights  and  obligaticHis,  the  extent  and  conditio^ 
of  their  codnekioQs^  wlcre  'cv«ry  where,  ipora 
clearly  ibfa  and  belter  under0bodr  The  ftud^.oF 
the  law  of  nations  had  advanced  with  every 
txfher  branch  of  knowledge.  Men  ^ere  mdre 
grnecany  agreed  ajpoii  what  was  jufl  and  lawlcd; 
though  they  did  not  always  pradifii  it.  In!  vma 
3VQuld  the  governments  of  Europe  have  attempted 
to  countera6t  the  fpirit  of  the  age ;  it  was  too 
powerful  for  them  to  control ;  and'  they  >  were 
Ijeiides  invited  by  their  own  intereli  to  iavouf  it; 
Never  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  fo  great; 
never  .was  the  violation  of  juflice  fd  loudly,  fo 
energetically^  and  fo  univerfally  condemned,  by 
the  difapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  mankipdj 
and  whatever  might  be  the  cafe  with  refpci6t  to 
tbe  purity  of  th^r  intentions,  or  the  internal  mo-t 
jrality  of  their  a<5tions,  the  principles  puWidy 
acknowledged,  honoured,  and  profefled  by  mQn 
in  general,  had  nevei?  been  more  excellent  and 
praifewortby*  -  ! 

To  feledl  this  very  hopeful  period  fOr  Iher  bb- 
)t&  of  thc^  bitlercft  accuf^^tions ;'  to  .reprefent  it 
as  utterly  delhlute  of  every  true  principle  bf  go^* 

'   '' '  *   ,  '  '  *     ■    r   , .    ,  •      "    I  ' 
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vffmmcnU  every  veAige  of  the  law  of.  cations ; 
appears  to  me  t)oe  of  the  boldefi  undertakings  a 
political  witter  could  ever  have  conceived.    Tha 
eloquence  and  logic  of  all  ancient  and  modem 
fophiiis  combined,   would  be  unequal  to .  the 
taik.    All  books,  all  treaties,  the  memories  df 
all  men  living,  muft  be  annihilated  before  the 
ian^ion  of  incorruptible  Hiftoiy  could  be  pro* 
cured  to  fuch  a  flatement.     No  !  ihe  will  hand 
a  very  different  account,  a  directly  contrary  one, 
down  to  pofierity !  Europe  not  only  pofiefled^ 
before  the  French  revolution,  all  the  elements  of 
a  law  of  nations,   and  the  eifential  ground* 
work  of  a  focial  conftitution ;  an  efficient  gua- 
rantee of  the  political  relations  of  fiates,  a  well* 
organized  federal  fyftem,  and  a  beneficial  balance 
of  power :  but  the  fpirit  with  which  thefe  ele- 
ments fhould  be  animated;  an  univerfal  teve« 
rence  of  law  and  juflice ;  an  eameft  defire  to 
exclude  all  violence,   opprefiion,  and  wdr ;  a 
vifible  and  fenfible  tendency  to  cultivate  the  tics 
€>(  federal  union,  and  to  eftabliih  peacd  and 
harmony  among    all    nations:    thefe    likewiie 
had  been  awakened  among  us.     A  lingle  glance 
at  the  ilate  of  Europe  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia,   and  in  the  year  1786, 
ptcients  fuch  a  contraft  as  mufl  at  once  annihi^ 
late  a  world  of  unfounded  and  calumnious  de- 
clamation. 

If, 
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If^  in  the  year  17869  the  queftion  bad  been 
put  to  any  candid  fiatefman    (for  reafbn  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  demand?  of  eictravagant 
enthufiafm) ;  if  any  reafonable  and  enlightened 
citizen  of  the  world,  ncithei*  blind  nor  iiidifie* 
rent  to  the  adual  defeats  of*  the  federal  fyftem^ 
had  been  aiked,  *^  whether  it  were  advilkble  to 
improve  the  focial  confiitutioaJbiy  a  general'  and 
ibdden  diflblution  of  all  exifiing' relations?**  it  is 
probable  that  his  only  anfwer  vrould  have  been 
a  (mile  of  contempt,  or  an  exclamation,  of  hor- 
cor !  This  diflblution  has  adkually  taken  place ; 
and  lamentations  are  now  in  vain.    Nothing 
more  remains  for  political  wiidom  than  to  fearoh 
among  the  ruins  of  the  former  edifice^  the  ma* 
terials  for  a  new  one.  .  But  in  order  that  the 
mifehief  may  not  be  irreparable,  we  muft  baniik 
the  fatal  opinion,  that  it  was  unavoidable ;  and 
the  fiill  more  fatal  one,  that  it  was  u&ful  and 
beneficial.     The  difeafe  is  too  manifeft  to  be 
denied ;  but  a  falfe  idea  of  its  origin,  conceived 
by  Qiifiaken,  and  encouraged  by  crafty  empirics^ 
has  diffqfed  the  fpecioud  perfdaiion  that  it  was  4 
ialut^ry  criiis,  a  neceflary  ftop. to  improvement 
Till  tbisdelufion  be  diiiipated^)  there  are  no  hopes 
of  amendment. 


rAUT 
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PART     IL 

Cf  ihc  SiiMtion  of  Europe  after  the  Ft  enci 
^evf^lution. 

X^ALSE  premHes  lead  to  falfe  concloiionsi 
The  author  of  the  Etai  de  la  Fmme  haying  de^ 
&ribod  Europe,  before  the  revbliition^  as  ^ 
ftene  of  uniyer£il  anarchy  and  ruin,  it  was  na* 
toral  to  expe£l  he  would  ered  a  fuperftrudure 
of  the  fame  kind  on  that  foundation,  which  is 
not  merely  exaggerated,  but  altogether  arbitrary, 
and  in  defiance  of  hiftory  and  experience :  this 
was  a  matter  of  courie.  •  But  however  prepared 
we  might  be  for  ilrange,  unuAial,  and  pannlox* 
seal  conclulions,  our  Author  has  far  exceeded 
the  moft  extravagant  expedations^ 

'  If  it  ihould  happen  that  nothing  more  re- 
mained for  the  reader  of  forae  future  time,  than 
his  dark  pt£iure  of  the  former  political  fyfiem  of 
Europe ;  if,  fr6m  the  principal  features,  the 
tooe  and  fpirit  of  that  fragment,  it  were  required 
to  guefs  the  remainder  of  his  work;  I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  any  future  commentator 
would  be  found  pofleffed  of  fufficient  penetra-^ 
tion  and  affurance  to  rcflore  the  latter  part  in  its 

tru« 
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/true  ihapc. .  Tbe  moft  rational  conjefhire  would» 

•jierhapsy  iiippoie  the  following  nafoi^uig :  *^  Tfa# 

jDevolutionf'^found  Europe   weajdbned  and^dii^ 

tmiSbed  oq  all  ifi^es ;  deprived  oi^oevery  .'giiarattt^ 

jof  a.dae  requiiibham,'  evsrj.jpillar.t^f  fita  fecbra]. 

xonftitutba,  jdiefy  ro^oam  bf;Aate;jadioidi&:i|r 

.tion»  and  every:  principle 'of  'th^'}a>^  rof  n^tJQpi^ 

It  kindled  a  dreadful.  \v»r(  atld  tbe  coinrf^fi^a* 

tthat  enfoed,  fubverted  tbe^ewpiUars.Of  ih^.fi^ 

Mai  eooftitation  that  yet  {xxppfated  the  totteru^C 

^ifice.  Del^TucStion  advanced  .^ith  giant  prides ; 

4he  whole  building  crumbled:  into  atoms^  and 

JBurope  became  .a  theatre  of  ruin  ^nd  defolatioo. 

But  however  melancholy  the  fate  of  the  uor 

iiappy  generation  that  furviyed  this  cataftrophe^ 

however  pitiable  tlmr  fituation,  however  criti* 

cal  and  hopelefs  the  profpe£l  of  their  regenera- 

tion»  they  had  no  right  to  complain  of  their 

lot;  they  bad  no  real  canfe  to  lament  It.    No 

rights  for  their  misfortune  wa^  their  fault ;  they 

mi^t  have  fiorefeen  the  approaching  evil ;  they 

deferred  it  l^y  their  criminal,  indifference  to  the 

obvious  indications  of  an  apprpaching  (lorm>  hy 

4heir  guilty  inaiSlivity  in  the  midft  of  the  daily 

ynore  vifible  decay  q('  their  ix^hole  fecial  fyfiem» 

of  their  civile .  political,   and  Jfederal  relations. 

Jfaey  had  no  reafcn  to  lament  it ;  for  what  they 

loft  wsis  in  reality  not  worth  regretting.    Their 

pziftence  had  long  been  divefted  of  every  thing 

that 
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jUklt  could  contribttte  to  its  digmfyj  &(tty^  and 
^nfifiency;  the  anarchy  was  complete^  horn- 
ever  veiled  by  cufiom,  indolence^,  and  the 
^ily  p^lfialives  of  a  contosiptible  rconmioim 
pfoee  ]>dHey.  Mlie  cicplofion  was  not  to  he 
a^ded^'tfaerevolution^  and  tbcwar  it  >pro^ 
duted^  were  only  the  laft  and  deoifive  efforts  of 
%lie  eril ;  and  whatewr  a  fufiering^  world  inay 
i^ve'cndured  viMler  the  joint  fcourges  of  thefe 
two  dreadful  pliagqes,  yet  it  may)  and  it  ought 
fincerely  to  rejoice,  that  the  crilis  is  at  length 
^rmounted,  and  the  period  arrived,  when,  rifiiig 
irom  the  ruins  of  the  paft,  it  may  ere<ft  a  new 
edifice  with  more  folid  materials,  more  deliberate 
wifdom,  ai!id  more  accurate  principles ;  .  and 
liand  down  to  a  gratefal  pofterity  the  bleffinga 
of  a  more  perFcft  conftltlitioti/*    '  ' 


'  This  reafoning,  all  built  upon  the  alTumptioii  of 
the  total  inefficacy  of  our  former  political  and  citil 
organization,  will  ofdourfe  have  nonweight  where 
the  premifes  are  n6t  admitted:  airtdd'  think  I  ^lave 
fv![]f  proved,  in  a  "preceding  eba|iter,  jfbat  fnch 
{x>(ifions  will  not  bear  ffrift  examinatiom-  The 
Writer,  however,  would  have  been  juftified  in 
proceeding  upon  thcfe  grounds  » to  'the  confo* 
^uences  above'  ilated.  Had  he  hd6n  latisfied 
with  th^t,  he  would  at  leaftb^te  avoided  the 
rejproach  of  doing  violence  to  his  own  preftiifes, 

of 
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of  abuiing  \m  prificiple$  by  unwarranted  conda^ 
iions^  and  of  having,  by  a  lingular  refinement  of 
fophifiry,  deduced  an  arbitrary  and  faliie  rcfult 
from  a  falfe  and  arbitrary  hypothefis. 

The  Author  was  not  fatisfied  with  painting 
the  revolution  as  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the 
previous  diforder  of  Europe,  and  the  war  of  the 
Kvoltttkm,  with  all  its  new  diforders,  as  its  natd« 
ral  companion.  Such'a  gradation  was  not  bold 
and  ftriking  enough  for  him :  he  pafled  over  the 
revolution,  and  deduced  the  general  war  be- 
tween France  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  m- 
medhtefy  from  the  faultinefi  of  the  former  fe« 
deral  conftitution,  the  annihilation  of  all  politi-* 
cal  principle,  the  diflblution  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
dnd  the  blindnels  and  folly  of  all  governments* 

I  fhould  exhaufl:  the  patience  of  the  readir 
were  I  to  recapitulate  the  firing  of  accufations, 
by  which,  in  the  firft  chapters  of  his  work,  he 
fupports  this  fingular  dedudion,  and  in  which 
he  vents  his  fpleen  under  various  colours  and 
pretences,  and  fometimes  in  the  moft  violent 
terms.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  bring  forward 
A  (ingie  pafTage,  which,  though  one  of  the  mdft 
moderate,  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  ge* 
neral  triin  of  his  ideas.  On  a  nearer  estamina'^ 
tion  of  tfiis  fyilem^  we  (hall  have  more  than  one 
5  opportunity 
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i^jiportumty  of  following  him  is^  t|ie  reft  of  ha/l 
obfervfttioQS, 

*'  The  war  of  the  revolution/'  iuch  are  th# 
words  of  this  paflage,  ^'  was  the  laft  foene  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  improvidence,  blind- 
nefsy  and  impolicy.     After  having  firA  dreaded 
the  afcendency  of  Franee  without  caofe,  or  from 
exaggerated  motives,  and  afterwards  long  dii"- 
ddined  her  beneficial  influence, .  the  powers  of 
Europe  became  accuAomed  to  difpenfe  with  her 
tutelary,  preponderance,  and  made  a  (port  of  her 
political  degradation  during  thirty  years;   and 
when  at  length  fome  unexpe<Sted  circumftanoes 
enabled  a  nation,  whofe  ambitious  politics  tvere 
never  efFeAually  checked  but  by  France,  to  de- 
bate in  the  moft  public  manner^  whether  ihe 
ought  not  to  be  extirpated— ^all  Europe  took 
arms,  and  formed  a  confederacy  as  wicked  as  it 
was  ilnfelcfs ;  from  which  moment  every  vefiiga 
of  the  law  of  nations  was  aboliihed." — Thus 
aroie,,  according  to  the  A,uthor*s  ideas,  a  war, 
whofe  dreadful  consequences  have  ihaken  the 
federal  fyftem  to  its  foundations ;  have  rendered 
the  prefent  date  of  Europe  an  enigma ;  made  ita 
future  exiflence  problematical;   and  deftroyed 
more  within  the  ihort  fpace  of  ten  years,  than 
many  centuries  had  raifed,  or  perhaps  than  ages 
will  be  able  to  reAoce.    This  war  was  a  wantoa 
^  attempt. 
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«|ftempt,  by  the  mod  unnatural  of  all  a!  riancet^ 
to  build  a  new  political  {y&cm^  and  efiabliih  a 
new  diviiioa  of  power  upon  the  rains  of  the 
French  monarchy ;  and  thus  to  refiore  the  long*- 
loii:  balance  of  Europe,  by  for  ever  annihilating 
the  firft  and  mofi:  important  of  its  elements  1 

If  the  events  of  this  war  were  utterly  effaced 
from  the  memories  of  all  who  witnefied  them ; 
if  hiftory  v^ere  fuddenly  to  flop,  and  the  fpace 
between  1789  and  1801  to  remain  a*  frightful 
blank  for  poAerity;  ftiil  this  reprefentation,  or 
rather  mifreprefentation,  of  its  origin,  mud  for 
ever  be  incredible  while  a  vefiige  yet  remains 
of  the  former  fyilem  of  Europe.  Such  could  not 
poilibly  be  the  caufes  of  that  war !  would  the 
lateft  poilerity  exclaim;  and  (hall  we  who  have 
ieen  and  furvived  it,  be  impoied  upon  by  fables^ 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  inge- 
nioufly  fabricated  ?  ^ 

There  certainly  was  a  time  when  the'  mofl: 
dangerous  attempts  were  apprehended,  not 
*'  without  fufBcient  caufe,*'  from  the  ambitious 
politics  of  France;  againft  whom,  a  general 
league  would  then  have  been  a  very  probable, 
and  at  the  fame  time  juflifiable  and  even  neceflary 
meafure.  It  would  even  then  have  been  a  vio- 
lation of  fenfe  and  juAice  to  projed  the  total  de- 
ft gradation 
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griKiatioo  of  France^  infiead  of  defining  her 
proper  limits  ;  or  to  look  for  the  fecurity  of  £a* 
fope  in  the  difmemberment^  conqaeft^  or  anni- 
bilatioa  of  that  nation.  In  a  period^  however,  of 
ibch  general  difcontent,  the  extravagant  fears 
of  one  prince,  or  refileis  ambition  of  another,  or 
iecret  enmity  under  colour  of  the  public  fafeiy, 
might  have  conceived  or  favoured  fo  abfurd  a 
plan ;  which  under  thofe  circumflances  would  not 
be  quite  unaccountable,  though  neither  laudable 
nor  wife.  But  what  inducement,  immediate  or 
remote,  could  incite  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
overwhelm  France  at  the  errd  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  when,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  ihe 
iwas  governed  by  a  n;kild,  jud,  and  confcicntious 
monarch ;  and  when  Hie  was  fo  far  from  alarm-* 
ing  the  whole  fyflem  by  ambitious  views  of  pre* 
ponderance,  that  (he  gave  not  the  flightefi  urn* 
bragfs  to  her  neareft  neighbours*?  None  of  the 
continental  Aates  could  be  profited  by  the  ruin 
of  France  ;  not  one  of  them  could  hope  to  rife 
by  her  degradation.  Among  the  very  abundant 
political  combinations  of  the  age,  there  is  not 
the  fmalieft  veliige  of  a  confpiracy  againft  her. 
The  author  of  any  fuch  fcbeme  would  have  been 
ridiculed  as  a  vifionary  proje<3or  at  every  court 
in  Europe.  What  then  could  have  united  all 
nations  in  an  enterprife  for  which  no  one  bad 

♦VidcNotcZ. 
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ifae  finallefi  motivd  or  inclinatioQ,  or  any  tea£Mi^ 
:iible  hope  of  iiiGceft  ^ 


lUu   ;U    Oii  .1 


'  It  as  peifo9]y  natural,  thait  a  perfon  defirous 
jU  ^fUAg  credit  for  Ib^abfurd  an  opioioo^  fhould 
IPQDpr  <br  that  purpoTc  to  the  aU-explaimng  \xAx^ 
fiXkt^  of  £digland  ;  ti>c  only  power  that  could  be 
WQceiVjed  ioMnical  to  th^  Security  and  indepeod- 
^€c  of  France.  But  what  childiili  credulity 
.mift  the  man  fuppofe  in  his  riders,  who  can 
lattenopt  to  perfuade  them  that  the  powers  of  the 
iQoiMiQeDt  were  all  leagued  againft  that  nation^ 
m^y  to  gratify  England  I  that  thofe  powers, 
iibiMd  with  one  common  mania,  departed  from 
all  poilicy^  fenie»  and  jufiice ;  that  they  facrificed 
every  intereft  and  advantage  on  the  fame  pile 
With  the  elaborate  ftrufturc  of  an  admirable  fe- 
iiieral  conftitutlon-^^^tp  make  England  fole  miftreis 
pf  the  ieas!  To  give  the  fmallefl  colour  of  pro- 
.hahtlity  to  Ho  extravagant  a  combination,  Co  mon- 
:^raus  aq  abfurdity,  fome  fa^ls,  or  fomething,  at 
•lead,  in  the  ijiape  of  fa6ls,  ought  to  have  been 
.appealed  to.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found? 
Who  has  ever  attempted  to  adduce  the  flighted 
proof  of  all  this  ?  And  though  amidfi^  the  greateft 
confufioo,  and  in  the  darkeft  periods  of  the  re« 
volution,  when  the  minds  of  men,  inflamed  by 
the  wildeii:  paffion^,  and  fmarting  under  the  fe- 
Torcfl  fuffedngs,  eagerly  purfued  every  (;him^,rf , 

o  aud 
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and  caught  at  every  wonder  to  explain  their  id- 
explicable  fortunes;  though  there  were  then 
fome  impudent  declaimers^  who  in  iboie  degree 
faccefsfuUy  reprefented  the  wickedncfs  of  the 
Brittfh  miniflry  as  the  cauie  of  all  the  afHidions 
of  Europe ;  yet  how  could  a  writer  of  the  tear  8 
aflbciate  with  fuch  incorrigible  impoflors  ?  How 
could  a  politician,  profefledly  calm  and  impartiaT^ 
give  way  to  fuch  gro&  excelles  of  revolutionary 
violence'  ?  How  could  he  be  fo  ignorant  or  un- 
mindful of  hiftory,  as  to  attribute  to  England 
the  origin  of  a  war,  that  had  lafied  nearly  eight 
months,  before  it  ceafed  to  be  doubtful  whether 
<that  nation  would  maintain  the  flridteft  neulia* 
lity  amidft  the  diffenfions  of  the  continent  ? 

No  I  If  that  accurfcd  war,  which  has  over- 
whelmed the  federal  fyflera  of  Europe,  was  in- 
*dccd  the  ctCeA  of  a  general,  premeditated,  fyf- 
tematic  confederacy  again fi.  France,  the  objedof 
that  confederacy  was  at  leaft  very  different  from 
what  the  Author  has  aflcrted.  If  there  ever  was 
a  coalition,  and  if  the  plans  of  that  coalition  did 
really  produce  the  war,  it  was  neither  jealoufy  of 
France,  nor  a  defire  to  weaken  and  degrade,  nor 
any  ridiculous  project  of  difmcmbering  that  king- 
dofh,  that  conftitutcd  its  origin  and  intent.  It 
was  formed  not  againft  France,  but  the  revolu- 
tion ;  it  was  not  the  afcendant  of  the  French  na^ 

tion^ 


tfoiiy  (what  ground  of  alarm  could  that  afford  In 
the  year  179 1  ?)  but  its  bopelefs  difiradtions^  that 
drewjdqwp  tbeiqnexpedled  ilorm  upon  Europe. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpQfe  to  enter 
into  a  particular  difcuilion  of  the  caufes  of  this 
war*.  It  is  an  inexhauflible  fubjedl,  on  which 
politiciaift  will  be  long  divided ;  and  if  fimilarity 
of  views  and  uniformity  of  opinion  are  ever  to  be 
attained  in  this  intricate  queflion,  it  can  only 
be  in  other  times,  and  among  other  men ;  when 
truth  ftiall  have  prevailed  over  all  hypothefes. 
At  prefent  I  (hall  merely  fubmit  my  private  opi- 
nion ;  and  though  none  of  my  readers  ihould 
be  inclined  to  follow  it,  I  am  firmly  perfuaded 
I  (hall  be  able  to  prove  mofl:  fatisfadlorily,  that 
the  fyfiem  of  our  Author  is  devoid  of  all  found- 
ation. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  (and  I  know 
many  enlightened  ftatefmen  think  the  fame), 
that  the  war  was  not  produced  by  a  coalition 
againft  France ;  that,  in  the  &t\&  fcnfe  of  the 
word,  fuch  a  coalition  never  has  exifted,  and 
would  have  remained  an  empty  fpeculation,  an 
idle  dream  of  a  few  minifters,  if  France  had  not 
compelled  the  powers  of  Europe^  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  realize  it.     Even  after  this,  when  the 
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cdcnihon  danger  ^trss  'at  the  Ingheft^  the  coalition 
was  only  a  name  without  meaning.  The  war 
wa6  rdbrted  to  and  commenced  by  FVanoe  her^ 
felf,  that  is,  by  the  dreadful  fucceflion  of  out* 
ra^^oi!!^  and  barbarous  fa6lions  wbidh  enilaved^ 
dlfttaiSed,  and  tyrannized  over  her  during  ten 
yejtrs.  What  rendered  it  inevitable,  was  the 
wide  difference  between  ihofe  reigning  faAion* 
and  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  their  fyftcms  of  ad» 
miniftration,  and  in  all  their  principles  of  inter- 
nal  and  external  policy;  which  created  a  dif« 
cordance  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  peaceful 
ineafures.  The  revolutionary  chiefs,  aware  of  all 
this,  and  feeling  tbe  precarioulhels  of  their  own 
iituations,  recurred  to  the  war  as  the  only  means 
of  maintaining  themfelves,  or  as  the  lafl  refuge 
of  their  defpair ;  and  they  would  have  contrived 
to  involve  all  Europe  in  this  misfortune,  even 
though  every  government  had  been  anxious  tq 
avoid  it,  even  had  they  coalefced  to  prefervc 
peace.  Unin\pelled  by  any  coalition,  at  a  time 
when  the  v^ry  name  did  not  yet  exifl,  and  not 
a  veftige  of  it  was  perceptible,  they  challenged 
fucceflively  every  nation,  near  or  remote,  con- 
tinet)ta1  or  mgrttime,  and  at  length  made  one 
general  declaration  of  war  againft  every  ancient 
eftabllfhment.  ThUs  Europe  had  no  alternative 
^ut  tiie  dangers  of  the  contcil  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  perhaps  fiiU  greater  daager^  with  which, 
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6n  1)he  oth^r,  tbofe  demagogues  thrcateocd  tW 
very  elements  of  the  focial  conflitution. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  origin  of  the  tear 
againft  the  French  revolution :  for  either  there 
never  has  been  a  war  againft  France,  or  it  has 
only  been  n  coniequence  of  the  other.  In  this 
opinion  I  may  be  wrong:  hot  ^the  miftake  is 
certainly  not  owing  to  prejudice  or  want  of  re- 
fie£iion.  My  judgment  has  been  formed  by  a 
fludious  obfervation  of  the  cha rasters  and  ac* 
tions  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  awful  conteft 
which,  during  fen  years,  has  defolated  Europe* 
On  the  one  hand,  I  have  mceflantly  watched 
the  fate  and  progrefs  of  the  devolution,  the 
^eches  and  writings  of  tts  chiefs,  and  the  mani- 
fold teftiraontcs  they  themfelves  have  afforded  in 
the  accufations  and  replies  with  which 'each  de- 
clining or  falling  party  threw  the  blame  of  the  war 
on  its  fuccefsfu!  adverfaries.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  carefully  examined  and  compared  every 
document  and  correfpondence  laid  before  the 
public,  and  all  thofe  imaginary  treaties  faid  to  be 
the  bafis  of  the  coalition ;  I  have  collefted  every 
authentfc  information  concerning  the  opinions, 
views,  and  conduct  of  its  pretended  founders  and 
patrons.  LaHly,  my  opinion  is  fupported  by 
the  folemn  coinciding  afTurances  of  many  highly 
refpcAed  fi^tefmen  ;  an  authority  to  which,  in  a 
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problem  of  this  nature,  I  may  furely  be  permitted 
to  refer. 

Having  thus  declared  my  opinion,  I  will  pulh 
impartiality  fo  far  as  to  fet  it  entirely  alide,  and 
will  endeavour,  if  poiiible,  to  forget  it.  I  intend 
to  meet  the  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  on 
bis  own  grounds,  and  will  fuppofe  the  war  to 
have  been  produced  by  a  coalition  of  the  powers 
of  Europe. 

The  firft,  and  I  think  the  mofi  important, 
quefiion  will  then  be,  whether  fuch  a  league, 
when  impartially  coniidered,  would  be  fo  con* 
demnable,  ib  unjuflifiable,  fo  impolitic,  fo  mon- 
iirous  as  the  Author  aflerts;  whether  it  would 
jufily  incur  the  abufe  he  heaps  upon  it  ? 

I  will  here  once  again  declare  my  own  opi? 
nion,  without  infixing  upon  it  as  a  demonflrablc 
truth. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  univcrfally  true, 
^'  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
domeflic  afFairs  of  any  other,*'  and  I  truft  I 
(hall  not  be  lingular  in  regarding  it  as  liable  io 
great  exceptions.  There  are  cafes  in  which 
found  policy  fuggeAs,  and  the  law  of  nations 
permits,  an  adlive  intervention  in  the  internal 
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proceedings  of  z  foreign  country.  Such  a  cafe 
arifcs  when  there  happens  in  any,  efpccially  if 
it  be  a  principal  Aate  of  Europe,  a  diforder  {o 
great,  generali  ^nd  permanent  (it  muft  have  alt 
thefe  qualities)  as  manifeflly  to  endanger  the' 
neighbouring  powers.  Thofe  powers  are  ft'dl 
morejuftified  in  not  remaining ina<S)ive  fpei^ators 
of  fuch  diforders,  when  there  are  feveraj  parties 
'  contending  for  the  government  of  the  diftradtcd 
country  upon  various  pretences,  and  the  right 
of  legiflation  is  difputcd  by  a  variety  of  claimants. 
I  regard  the  French  revolution  as  an  event  of 
this  kind,  not  merely  permitting,  but  abloJutely 
requiring  the  a61ive  interference  of  other  nations. 
The  all-deftru6iive  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  the  criminal  exceffes  and  contempt  of 
every  right  that  attended  its  progrefs,  would  have 
juftified  an  early  oppofition.  The  conflitution 
of  1 79 1,  inftead  of  diminifbing,  flrcngthened 
and  confirmed  the  right  of  interference ;  for  no 
one,  even  in  France,  will  now  deny  that  it  was 
calculated  to  organize  the  anarchy,  and  of  courfe 
to  prolong  the  miferies  of  the  unhappy  country, 
and  the  danger  of  its  neighbours.  What  com«» 
pleted,  and  gave,  as  it  were,  the  ultimate  fan<3ion 
to  this  right,  was  the  fcene  that  prelibnted  itfelf 
immediately  after  the  introdu(5iion  of  that  con- 
flitution. The  popular  members  of  the  National 
^flembly,  and  the  favourite  orators  of  the  clqbs 
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(the  ihen  who  at  that  time  gbverfldd  the  coun- 
try), then  poured  forth  the  tofrent  of  their  abufd 
and  calumny  againft  all  the  governments  of  En- 
rope  ;  they  commenced  an  inveterate  periecution 
of  every  ancient  efiablifhment,  of  every  facred 
principle  that  enfured  the  obedience  of  the  citi- 
zen and  the  fafety  of  the  thrpne ;  they  called' 
upon  all  people  to  throw  off  their  allegiance; 
and  their  fpeeches  and  writings  were  a  feries  of 
reiterated  infults  that  announced  every  day  more 
openly  the  hoftilities  they  were  refolved  to  realize 
with  other  weapons. 

Under  thefe  circumA^nces,  a  coalition  againft 
the  deftroyers  of  Trance y  not  againft  France  her* 
felf,  would  have  been  prudent,  juft,  and  bene- 
ficial ;  in  every  thing  the  reverfe  of  a  wicked 
confpiracy*  It  would  not  however  have  deferved 
this  meritorious  chara6ler,  udlefs  conceived  and 
projedled  upon  principles  pufe  and  difintereflcd, 
with  views  liberal  and  enlightened.  Every  idea 
of  partition,  difmemberment,  or  fubjeclion,  be- 
ing inadmiffible,  the  complete  independence  of 
France  (hould  have  been  the  firft  article,  the 
inoft  facred  and  inviolable  ftipulation  of  tho 
league.  Nor  fliould  any  foreign  power  have  af- 
fumed  the  right  of  prefcribing  a  new  conftitution ; 
for  that  would  have  been  out  of  the  province 
and  beyond  the  juft  policy  of  its  intervention.   A 
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foreign  pow^  in  fucfa  a  cafe  has  notbio^  oiofv^ld 
do  than  to  rtniove  ercry  unnatural  obftacle  to  4 
j^roper  eonftttoliodi  to  facilitate  tte  r^fioratibn  of 
lavir  add  order,  and  to  give  fret^dom  to  the  lawftfl 
depbfitary  of  fovereign  awtbofity.  Here  moftr 
(6tid  all  foreign  interference ;  the  reflf  is  entirely  a 
domeftiie  cfoncern,  to  be  left  to  the  energy,  fkill, 
^nd  wifdom  of  thofe  intrufted  with  t^e  bulinefi^ 
of  regenerating  the  diflraAed  (late* 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  tenable  opinion 
on  a  fubjeft  ^bich  the  Author  of  PEiaf  de  la 
France  has  ieen  in  a  different  light :  for  he  had 
put  a  Very  hateful,  and  I  think  a  very  fahe  con* 
flru(!^ioA  upon  the  plan  of  fuch  a  coalition, 
Ainong  ofh^r  things,  he  layS,  "  Can  any  man  rc- 
(ioi^dte  an  titidertaking  of  this  nature  to  the  tru6 
principles  of  a  federal  fyAem  ?  Can  it  be  aflerted 
that  thofe  who  contrived  that  immenfe  combi- 
nation oir  olFenfive  relations,  were  adiuated  by 
Views  of  general  intereft  ?  Can  they  be  laid  to 
hkvd  intended  to  diftinguifll'the  rights  of  th6 
i;6ntlhent^l  arid  maritime  powers,  to  de^ne  the 
juft  Umitsi  atid  fecure  the  independence  Of  each  ? 
Could  this  engagement,  fo  haftUy  ^n<i  unarfvifedfy 
made,  be  of  long  duration  ?"  &c.  ttntoediately 
after  this,  he  iky*,  ^^  A  league  of  this  nature  is 
neccflarily  iti  oppofition  to  the  principles  which 
ihoul'dbc  the  groundwork  of  every  alliance;* 
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^^  (be  nations  fo  leagued  were  never  allies;*'  and,* 
^f:  hscaufe  they  found  no  word  in  the  political 
di^ionaryy  whereby  to  denote  their  monftrous 
convetition,  they,  were  forced  to  invent  a  new 
one;  and  to  give  the  term  coalition  to  that 
which  will  be  more  properly  denotninated  in 
future  hiftoriesy  a  conrpiracy  againO:  the  rights 
of  a  lingle  people,  and  a  folcmn,  premeditated 
renunciation  of  every  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations/' 

Wb^t  can  weexpe<ft  to  find  but  nonfcnie^  con- 
tradid^ion,  ^nd  unnatural  combinatioDS,  if  we 
attempt  tp  apply  the  pripciples  that  fhould  regu- 
late every  ordinary  alliance,  to  a  league  quite  ex- 
traordinary )n  its  nature  ?  A  coalition  neither  is, 
nor.ev^r  c^n  be,  an  alliance.  Wheth.cr  ip  earlier 
tinges  the  ^ord  jC9a)itipn  ha?  been  ufed  in  th^ 
fenie  no\y  given  to  it,  is  a  quefiion  of  litt1,e  im^ 
port ;  the  thing  itfelf  has  exifted  at  all  t^es,  oj 
might  ^X  leaft  ha^e  &;xifle^  ^t  any  time.  It  ji$ 
evident,  that  apifift  the  great  variety  of  focial  re* 
volutions,  there  muft  fometimes  occijr  cafes,  iq 
which  a  temporary,  urgent,  and  truly  commoi^ 
intereft,  may  fufpend  every  ufual  federative  rela* 
tion,  and  unite  all  nations  in  the  profecjiitipn  qf 
a  common  obje6l,  without  regard  }q  tt}e  fitpili- 
tude  or  diverfity  of  their  permanent  jvjews*  Such 
an  union  muft  always  be  tr^nficpt  as  the  iptereft 
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wbicfa  creates  it ;  hut,  while  it  does  exilV,  it  opt*' 
rates  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf*  An  alliance^ 
that  is,  a  permanent  league  formed  for  the  mainr 
tenanee  of  certain  permanent  interefis-^^n  4I* 
liance  of  all  Europe  againft  a  lingle  power^  is 
utterly  inconiiftent  with  any  principles  of  ge- 
nuine politics ;  a  coalition,  the  efFeiSl  of  extra* 
ordinary  circumftances,  may  fometimes  be  en^ 
joined  by  neceflity ;  and  will  then  be  approved 
by  prudence^  and  fandlioned  by  (Cvery  principle 
of  jufiice. 

This  very  important  diftinSion  takes  all  weight 
from  what  the  Author  has  faid  about  the  ^<  gi- 
gantic and  viiionary  afibciation  of  the  European 
powers:**  his  fevere  and  angry  animadverfions 
have  no  longer  an  obje£l  or  a  meaning.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  an  alliance,  a  permanent  iimi« 
larity  of  interefts,  the  poflibility  of  long  dura* 
tion  ?  What  with  the  continental  and  maritime 
nations>  the  diflinAion  of  their  rights,  and  fecu- 
rity  of  their  reipedlive  limits  ?  Thefe,  with  every 
thing  el(e  the  Author  has  fuppoied,  fought,  and 
found  wanting  in  this  **  monilrous  confederacy,** 
are  quite  foreign  to  the  fubjed;.  The  whole  bu- 
fineis  is  fimply  a  temporary  junction  of  the 
Arength  of  all  nations,  in  order  to  obviate  a  com- 
mon danger :  till  that  danger  be  averted,  till  the 
all-threatening  revolution  be  divefied  of  its  hoftile 
gnd  formidable  charader,  brought  within  bounds, 
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and  rendered  incapable  of  niiichief ;  tiU  ihcBy 
-  but  DO  loDgeri  the  pmate  interefis  of  Auftrar^ 
Pruffia,  Spatn^  and  England^  tmift  all  be  den*^ 
founded  in  n  more  important  confideratioi>-^h4 
maintenance  of  the  focial  conftitution'.  This  be« 
ing  cJOtiipletely  fecurcd,  every  thing  would  retara 
to  its  former  ftate ;  the  ordinary  federal  principles 
would  again  prerail,  and  Europe  refame  her  na*^ 
tural  charafVer,  and  fubmtt  to  her  ancient  laws. 
It  18  not  more  coniiflenrt  with  true  federal  policy 
to  call  fucb  a  compa<5t  ^'  a  folemn  abjuratioA 
of  all  principle,*'  than  it  is  agreeable  to  the  juft 
notions^  of  the  law  of  nations  to  term  it  an 
♦«  afrocious  confpiracy,**  or  *•  a  wanton  attempt 
Upon  the  liberties  of  France/^ 

I  2im  well  aware  that  the  rtght  of  one  nartion 
to  interfere  iti  the  domeflic  affiarirs  of  another 
(the  lirft  pinciple  upon  which  the  foregoing  ar* 
gument  is  founded),  fo  far  from  being  univerfelly 
acknowledged,  is,  on  the  contrary,  rcfefled  on* 
conditionally,  and  in  every  poffibfr  cafe,  by  many 
political  writers.  But  however  various  the  opi* 
irions  of  men  on  this  importatrt  point,  there  is 
lurely  nobody  fo  intolerant  as  to  admit  of  none 
but  his  own.  Let  us  then,  in  order  fo  grtrnt 
every  thing  for  the  moment,  fuppofe  it  doubtful 
Whether  fuclva  coalition  were  juflifiable,  even  ii^ 
the  very  extraordinary  and* critical 'fittiation  of 
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Europe  after  the  year  1 789 ;  let  »s  fuppofe  all  go« 
Yerametito  to  have  been  feduced  by  views  pofi« 
tiveiy  falfe,  are  they,  on  account  of  Ihts  error,  to 
be  branded  with  the  reproach  of  madne&  or 
guilt  ?  If  k  really  wad  an  error  (which  I  am  vecy  far 
from  tlitnkiag),  it  was  at  lead  a  pardonable  one; 
pardonable  on  acconnt  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger;  and  pardonable  on  aceount  of  the 
obvious  and  immenfe  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  Aiccefs  of  a  well-concerted  plan.  The 
true  oh}eA,  whether  juft  or  unjuft,  of  this  ooali- 
tion,  and  the  motives  aicribed  to  it  by  the  on* 
principled  fophiilry  of  French  politicians,  are  as 
diiSerent  irom  each  other,  as  the  acddental  error 
of  a  ikilful  calculator,  from  the  ignoranoeand 
Cupidity  of  a  perfe<5t  idiot.  Suppofingthe  powers 
of  Europe  to  have  coalefced  imprudently  againft 
the  French  rsveltaionj  they  have  not  thereby  in* 
curred  the  reproaches  they  would  merit,  had  they 
fenfelefsly  made  war  upon  France  herfelf. 

Bat  the  laft  and  apparently  moft  formidable 
queftion  165  whether  the  common  fafety»  well  or 
ill  underAood,  was  really  the  ground  of  thia 
general  combination  ?  Whether  do  we  «K>t  attri* 
bate  to  ite  authors  a  degree  of  wifdom  of  which 
their  plans  were  io  truth  utterly  deftitnte  ?  And. 
w^hetherthe  idle  hope  of  profiting  by  the  difireft 
lef  Fraaoe,  of  w^eiuog  her  for  ever,  of  difmemr 
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berin^^  and  perhaps  fubduing  her,  did  not  coa^ 
fiitute  the  true  though  fecret  motive  of  the 
undertaking  ? 

To  this  queAion  I  have  only  one  anfwer, 
which  is  involved  in  the  following  dilemma  :— 
either  there  never  was  a  coalition,  in  the  ordinary 
fenfe  of  the  word,  the  war  was  the  fole  work  of 
revolutionary  demagogues,  and  the  confederacy  in 
queflion  was  iiridlly  defenliyei  or  the  common 
iafety  of  Europe  was  the  only  object  of  that  coali^ 
tion.  The  latter  part  of  the  alternative  is  proved 
in  a  few  words ;  iV  coulJ  have  no  other  motive^ 
Whatever  temerity,  perfidy,  or  folly,  may  be 
imputed  to,  or  imagined  of  this  or  that  govern- 
ment, it  is  impoflible  to  fuppole  it  ever  could  be 
the  wifh,  the  interetl^  or  the  aim  of  all  Europe 
to  difmember  or  ruin  France.  Suppofe  Auftria 
to  have  proje<5led  a  coalition  in  order  to  defpoil 
her  of  fome  provinces;  fuppofe  England  to 
have  done  the  fame  with  a  view  to  extinguifh 
the  French  navy;  it  will  ftill  remain  incon- 
qeiv^ble  bow  Pruflia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sweden, 
RufCa,  the  States  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
even  the  Ottoman  Porte,  were  drawn  into  this 
ienfelefs  league.  The  trite  and  trivial  recourie 
to  intrigiTe  and  bribery,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
iecret  and  magic  arts,  now  meets  with  contempt 
and  ridicule  throughout  Europe,  as  an  eacploded 
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:fable«  Ho\v  carelefs  of  truth,  liow  delficfent  iti 
argument  mud  that  perfon  be  who  can  mention  a 
handful  of  guineas  as  the  caufe  of  a  coalition  of 
Eun^  againft  France !  as  the  origin  of  a  league 
in  which  the  moft  heterogeneous  elements  com* 
bined ;  in  which  the  natural  friends  and  natural 
enemies  of  France  were  ranged  on  the  (ame  iide^ 
and  in  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  or- 
dinary politics,  it  is  impoilible  to  imagine,  much 
moift  to  afcertain  and  define,  a  common  obje& ! 
How  far  above  all  ordinary  confiderations  muft 
be  the  aim  of  a  confederacy,  which,  inflead  of  af- 
fording any  profpefl  of  advantage  to  its  members 
in  general,  exadled  many  painful  iacrifioes ;  and 
which  expofed  them  to  a  multitude  of  dangers  to 
encounter  a  fingfe  evil ;  an  evil  big  indeed  with 
the  greatefi  of  all  dangers  ! 

This  then  is  the  only  alternative :  a  coalition 
on  the  moft  juflifiable  grounds,  or  no  coalition. 
Every  other  view  of  the  fubjed):  muft  be  imagi- 
naiy  or  abfurd.  To  me  the  choice  appears  by  no 
means  dubious.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  misfor^^ 
tune  of  Europe,  that  there  never  has  exifted  a 
coalition  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word.  There 
was  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the 
leaft  rcfembling  it.  The  loofe  and  undefined 
league  to  which  we  now  give  the  appellation, 
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tras  (tfoduced  by  the  urgency  of  a  cotntnon 
daager,  and  the  knchediate  neceiCty  of  defence.; 
it  was  not  the  refult  of  a  regular,  preconcerted 
fyflem  of  attack.  But  if  ever  this  opinion  ihall 
be  refuted,  if  fome  archive,  yet  a  fcceet,  ibme 
more  authentic  document  than  the  treaties  of 
Pavia,  Pilnitz,  Mantua,  &c,  fbould  afford  the 
ftrture  faiftorian  of  thefe  melancholy  ticnes^  indis- 
putable proofs  of  a  premeditated,  (yRt^^txc,  add 
ofiehfive  coalition,  though  it  were  only  of  a  few 
leading  fiates ;  I  here  confidontly  afiert  before- 
hand, that  it  will  not  confirm  one  fyllable  of 
what  the  Author  of  fEfai  dc  la  France  has  im-* 
puted  to  fuch  a  league,  and  that  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe  will  be  found  its  only  objed. 
If  there  ever  has  been  a  coalition,  and  in  whatever 
degree  it  may  have  exided,  this  mufi  have  been^ 
its  only  bails :  it  could  have  no  other*. 

We  cannot  therefore  aicribe  the  war  to  the 
defects  of  the  federal  conllitution,  either  before 
or  after  the  year  1789;  for  it  was  in  every  rcfpcA 
foreign  to  the  good  or  bad  maxims  and  combi* 
xiattons,  to  the  happy  or  unfuoceisful  effi>rts  of 
vmlinary  politics.  Jt  was  an  unnatural  and  un^ 
ibre&en  event  that  confounded  and  defied  all 
Jiuman  calculations  it  was  the  revolutif^n  pro* 

♦  Vide  Note  B  B. 
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.duf:ed  this  (erriUe  war.  The  revolution,  and 
that  alone^  overturned  the  political  fyfiem  by  aq 
tonfortunate  attempt  to  fupport  it ;  difiblved  every 
federal  obligation,  fubverted  and  demolifhed 
every  pillar  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  CQn«- 
verted  the  federal  conAitution  of  Europe  into  ^ 
ibetie  of  anarchy  and  confulioo,  whence  no  hu« 
aoian  ikitl  or  wifdom  will  ijpeedily  deliver  it  with-^* 
out  the  mifacalouft  interference  of  Ftovklencc^* 

That  Eim^,  in  its  prefent  unnatural  An4 
hdjplefs  condition-^he  dreadful  refult  of  teo 
fiicceffive  ycfldrs  q(  conviilfions  and  misfortune—* 
that  Europe  npw  poflefles  no  federal  conilitu^ 
tion,  now  fearce  retatos  any  public  law,  is  n 
melancholy  truths  in  which  all  parties  feem  tp 
agree.  The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  b  far 
from  doubting  it.  The  peculiarity  of  his  arbi- 
trary, fophifiical,  and  p^iradoxical  reaibning 
confiAs  in  his  attempt  to  deduce  from  an  earlier 
period  the  fource  of  the  general  diibrder;  to 
withdraw  the  firft  and  only  caufe  of  it,  by  au 
artful  mifreprefentation,  irom  the  eyes  of  his 
cotemporaries ;  and  thus,  if  fuccefsful,  to  ex- 
empt and  purify  bis  country  from  the  everlafling 
reftfoach  of  having  brought  fo  dreadful  a  mif-« 
fortune  upon  civil  fociety. 

>  But 
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But  where  the  connexion  between  caufe  and 
efied  is  ib  obvious  as  to  firike  the  meaneft  un- 
derftandingy  and  catch  the  moft  hiexperienced 
eye,  all  the  efforts  of  fophiftry  muft  neceflarily 
be  vain.  The  only  difference  of  opinion^  the 
only  doubts  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  have 
been  concerning  the  authors  of  the  war;  and  we 
may  fafely  predifl,  that  even  thefe  will  (bon  be 
difpelled  by  the  light  of  truth;  fo  that  France^ 
as  well  as  every  other  nation,  will  point  the 
cuHes  of  the  prefent,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
future  ages,  where  they  arc  really  due.  But 
fophiftry  will'  now  attempt  in  vain  to  dilpcl  the 
cbnvidtion,  that  Europe  owes  the  dangers  and 
diftreis  of  her  prefent  lituation  entirely  to  the 
revolution  and  its  confequent  war. 

I  fhall  not  minutely  examine  the  caufes  that 
have  rendered  the  prefent  war  fo  deftrudtive  in 
its  chara6ler^  and  fo  unfortunate  to  moft  of  the 
nations  concerned  in  it ;  of  which  the  danger «* 
OU9  preponderance  of  France  has  been  the  laft, 
moft  important,  and  permanent  effect.  I  fhall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  a  few  obfervations,  of  which  the  truth 
is  too  evident  to  expofe  me  to  contradiction.  That 
feries  of  misfortunes  was  not  a  fimple  phenome* 
non  ;  it  was  tlie  refult  of  clfcumflances  ex- 
tremely complex  and  intricate.    On   the  one 

'    hand 
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hand  geniud  and  depravity^  and  on  the  othd 
inevitable  inferiority^  with  deplorable,  perhaps 
condemnable  weaknefs,  aliifled  each  other  to 
prodaoe  it.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  was  the 
prmcipal  of  thefe  co-operating  caufes ;  but  each 
mud  be  taken  into  the^.  account ;  each  was  at 
once  caufe  and  effe&^  each  at  once  an  original 
principle  and  complementary  condition  of  the 
other.  Future  ages  will  do  ample  jufiice  to  the 
extraordinary  energy  and  fleady  perfeveranqe, 
the  ttoihaken  intrepidity  and  military  talents, 
the  daring  entcrprifes  and  inexhaufiible  re* 
ibufoes  of  war  difplayed  by  France  amidfl  the 
fiorms  of  the  rerolution,  to  the  wondering  na*  ; 
tions  of  Burope  in  arms.  But  hifiory  will  re* 
mind  us,  too,  that  this  extraordinary  vigour  grew 
from  the  fame  root  with  a  no  lefs^  extraordinary 
depravity ;  and  that  the  means  of  fuch  unheard-of 
efforts,  fuch  gigantic  enterprifes,  could  only  be 
afforded  by  a  revolution  that  trampled  on  all 
rights,  tore  down  every  barrier  of  civil  polity, 
and  gave  a  looTe  to  every  irregular  paffion^ 
Moreover,  this  enormous  military  greatnefs  is 
lefs  a  fubjeiSt  of  wonder,  when  we  reflect  that 
every  ibcial  and  civil  coniideration^  the  in-^ 
terefis  of  ^uflice,  and  even  of  humanity,  the 
welfare,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the  exifience  of 
a  great  nation,  the  rich  harveA  of  the  pad,  and 

Pa  the 


the  feeds  of  tlie  futun:,  were  famfi^  to^  thit 
i^lendid  but  unprofitable  greatnefs. 

On  tfae  other  band^  it  is  evident  tbftihe 
powers  leagued  againfi  the  revolotioD  dould  aot 
imicate  the  proceeding  adopt  the  meafures^  and 
ufe  tfae  means  of  the  aommoa  enecny,  without 
diking  all  they  weie  contending  fw^  and  intto«^ 
ducing  to  their  own  CDuntries  the  very  evila 
they  were  combating :  the  difference  always  ex^ 
ifiing  between  the  lefouoces  of  a  cealtdon  and 
thoie  of  a  revolntibnary  govemoicntt  paddoeed 
the    necoirary    hifeiiority    of  the   encoucs  of 
France.      But  it  is  equally  evident  th^  this 
unavoidable    difproportioo,    this   neceiTary  in« 
feriority,   are  far  from  being  iiifficient  to  ex- 
plain all  the  events  di  our  tiaoes.    Sacae  evM 
genius  feems  to  have  pefphexod  tfae  coundls 
of  every  cabinet,  and  paralyzed  tfaeir  pcditicai  and 
military  energies;  for  it  faaa  been  their  fiite  to  meet 
the  moft  trying  diiHcukka  with    pitiful  pno^ 
)e<98^  half-meafures,  weak  and  incapable  inftro*- 
ments,  and  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  every  thing 
the  magnitude  of  the  occaiion  requiitd.    They 
too  late,   if  ever,  learnt  the  charaAer  of  their 
enemy,  and  how  to  combat  revolutionary  wea- 
pons and  reiburces.    There  was  no  plan,  co«^ 
hefence^  or  uniformity  in  their  proceedings;  np 

two 
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two  pf  tham  wen  «f  one  opinion.  Tbdr  unfor^ 
tunate  ^tflenfion^  (he  fatal  influeDofe  of  their 
pmate  interefis,  thdr  want  of  unanimity  axid 
eonowt,  the  tardKnefi  and  ^ndeciftoo  of  iheir 
meafiirest  tedonbled  the  iirtfagtfa  and  courage 
of  their  enemy*  Capable^  at  moft,  of  a  weal 
and  partial  defence;  vncqualto  a  Tigprous  and 
tmiform  attack,  they  formed  no  cStt£&re  coali^ 
tion,  bnt  were  mei^y  a:  reluftant  aflbmblage  of 
{Il-aooerdtng  parts.  They  were,  in  ihort,  un- 
fortunately for  ihe  interefts  of  Europe,  any 
ihang  imaginable,  except  what  the  fubtle  decla^ 
nationa  of  the  enemy^  and  the  ealy  credulity  of 
ttie  age,  have  reprefented  and  betieved* 

The  iflue  of  a  war  fo  conduced  between 
liich  parties^  could  not  be  doubtful,  and,  in 
&d,  was  exadfy  fnch  as  had  been  predided  by 
^It  men  of  judgment  and  penetration.  The 
"Attt  of  its  unfortunate  refults  was  the  entire 
failure  of  Ihe  original  and  only  object  of  the 
ooalefi:ed'  powehr.  While  they  were  all  wafting 
thm  -ftreogth,  and  many  of  them  haAening 
to  rdin;  the  reyolution  was  triumphant;  the 
noft-Tcandalous enormities  remained  unpunifhed; 
^perpetrators of  the  mofl  atrocious  crimes  that 
ever  di%raced  the  earth,  afcended  the  throne  of 
Lewis  XIV.  aflbmed  a  plenitude  of  authority  to 
which  the  power  of  that  mighty  defpot  bears  no 
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Qotnjf^ti^ti'i  and  drowned   the.  monatpby    of 
I  Francft^in J]^  blqo4  oLitAi i§ft  defenders.    .But 
this  waS:  not;  all ;  tbey  overran,  the  nqigbboiiiF^ 
ing  flatus  i  they;  devovired  the  fubfiapce  of  the 
j:iche£t  countries  4^  Eurqpe ;  they  parriedr.thf 
fymbol  of  thc^r  tyranny^  un^er  the  name ^of  the 
Tree   of.  Liberty^ ;,thrQttgli    an   hundred,  pirq* 
yinccs;  they  extended  their  tierritory  on  all  fides 
by  conquefty  by.  forced  alliances,  or  j^y.  comg^l^ 
^^tory  treaties ;  ^nd  when  all  this  was  accoipr 
plilhedf  refinance  no  longer  pof&ble,.  the  dpmj^ 
nio.n  of  the  revolutionary  rulers; e(lablifhedjp,a^ 
the  balance  of  Europe  irrecoverablj^  ^oft;j  the 
iingle  hope  that  yetTemaiped-r-tbat  of  feeing  thf 
monflrous  edifice  fall  to  pieces  of  itfelf— fud- 
denly  vaoifbed;  the -fcenc  ^hanged,  and   this 
(^ploffal  fabric^  tbefe  new  rpfources,  ..^b)^^  tenito^ 
.rial  acqaifitipns^  thefe  forced  ..connex^oi^;  thi» 
military  poiver  and  terrible  prf^ponder^npej  wer^ 
all  confolidated  ia  tbq  hapds^of. a  regular^  0dl* 
ful,   apd    comparatively  :  popular  ,  governments 
The  old  revolutionary  fyftem  was  demqUfti§d  af 
a  ufelcfs  pile.     No  principle  of  rule  vfjjs  .pow 
acknowledged  -but  the  will^and  ambition  p(;  the 
reigning  party,  ^ind  the  genius  of  its  cj^xief;  aud 
this  government,  thus  ftrengthcned  ^nd.confoli* 
dated,  gave  laws  to  a  great  part  of  Europe, 

.    ..   .,      .         Such 
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Such  is  the  ftate  of  things  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ••  The  political  fyftem  which  refifted  the 
violence  of  fo  many  fiorms  until  the  French 
revolution,  aodl^hof^^fjtroq^  foundations  bad 
defied  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune^  and  the  lapfe 
of  time,  has  been  cooxertcd  into  a  heap  of  ruins 
by  the  revolution,  and  its  necefTary  companion 
the  wan  Europe,  fay  .the  friends  as  well  as 
enemies  of  the  preponderant  power;  Europe 
liis' entirety  toft  its  balance.'  'Let  ins  no#  .p^ 
ceed  to  inquise  if  there  be  any.  Hope  of  feeing  it 
re-eftablilhed. 

.:  *  TJbciMtiipn  of  1801.  ^  ^ 
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CHAP.   I. 

-pf  the  fr^tat  Relaiimm  hitman  fr0im  md  *^ 
ftkr  Eiir4feaB  Stales. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  thorny  path  that 
DOW  awaits  me^  I  muft  jfireimie  a  few  obferva- 
tions,  to  explain  as  much  as  poflible  the  point 
from  which  I  fet  out,  and  from  which  alone  the 
courfe  of  my  ireafoning  can  be  fairly  traced  and 
judged.  I  hope  thereby  not  only  to  fecure  my« 
ielf  againft  wilful  mifreprefentation,  but  even  to 
difarm  that  lawful  criticifm  which  does  not  ex« 
ceed  the  limits  of  its  province. 

Politics^  or,  more  properly,  the  diplomatic 
branch  of  them^  conlifl.  of  two  dements  of  dif- 
ferent natures : 

ift.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
lelations  of  every  date:  2dly»  The  talent  of  eft t* 
maiiog  the  capacities  and  charaders  of  the  prin- 
cipal 
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dpsd  ^Am  en  the  giett  fla^  of  ipuUis  «£» 
fiiirs^  fo  M  to  form  t  correA  judgment  of  the  natuor 
mulolDJej^f  their  views,  and  of  iheioflfieQceaod 
fnobabls  oonfeqneooes  df  their  cmAaA  w  creiy 
political  traolaiStion.  The  tuies  by  trhich  s 
Aatchtmn  ihould  on  leU  occafiom  bt  f^tded^ 
Du^t  to  he  fi^uzktcd  upon  a  due  comhiu^tioa  q( 
tbefe  two  pdoeiplca* 

itts  oMotiii  that  {Molitios^  as  far  aa  th^if  40r 
fietld  upo0  peHpoalchanMSierf  aod  difpoiiitioB^  {uf 
9ip{y  an  aft»  fmo^  thefe  reUfiona  caA  never  bo^tb* 
obje^St  of  n  4eienpef  The  opini0pa»  inclipati^p^ 
imd  faiionar  ^he  ^aleotf  and  al^ilUiea  of  iadivU 
4aa^/  c%xm9i  be  redoped  to  gfloeral  ru^e^ :  t\s^jf 
fMnq  rsripv^  4fid;  irKgoIar  as  nature.  Lon^  fludy> 
much  o^^^iHEfjbMQini  i^  frequent  intencourfe  witJa 
the  world,  and  great  natural  penetration,  im* 
proved  4>y  habfta^sd  experience  into  a  talent  of 
43imtmt^Wf  are  the  iodiipeaiidble  requilites  to  • 
^ijdofnatic  flatefaiao^  The  de^peft  refearchei^ 
Ihe  moft  ei^nfive  knowledge,  all  the  advantagca 
0(  ux  efxcelleot  underftaqding  improved  by  habitf 
0(  reflexion,  will  not  fupply  tl^efe  qualities^  or 
i^ompeniatelhe  want  of  tbeiht 

IV^^ical  politics  mnft  neceflarUy  he  imperfe<$^ 
4ifii  a  fcieooe;  for  a  confiderahle  part  of  it 
^qpoDuls   uppti  tfade  peribnal   ooofiderationa,. 

And 
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and  &e' art  df  oUenridgapddiredingtiieai.  Its 
Siofi  dabbvatc-aod  profound  xalculations  ana 
bonftantty  baffled  by  tbe  influence  of  humaii 
ppimcfos  )&nd  adiohs ;  its  apparently  oioft  infal« 
Kble  conc^ODS-are^frequently  di&p{lointed  by 
alfiigte  dunge  inthe  fate  of  one  imjpof!tant  per* 
Ibndge;  by^a-iftriklng  thought,  a  moment  of 
weakneis  or  paflion,  by  a  whifb^  a/oapridoUS 
fit  of  favour  or  difguft.  Its  moil  fatal  enemy  is 
-Aikthf  which  fr«l|uently  defeats  its^^  ^^peculaftidns^ 
liijca«fe  It  fei^^m  forms  a  part  of  tiif^m^  Tfaf 
d^fc^fe  o(  n  Mg\bpti^ii  has  oOeri  de0r(^ed.tfa« 
tii^k-  and  ccndblnations  of  i(''eentu#)r ;  tbe  ap^ 
^arance  of  one  n^w  ador  on  the^at  theatHfe 
Wthe  worM  has  brought  about  events  ivhidi  the 
CMdefi-.an^  moft  ingenious  polltieiaft^iould  not 
fckffedifc6vered'bjrJari:age*f  illetfifatlonL'  '        ' 

^  VBut  hotvdvci*  neceflary,  in  all-politicial  caleu- 
fctibh^/  to  keep  thofe  circumffanrccs  -  ednftantly 
in  mind,  and; not  to  carry  the  fcleiice  b^JfloWd 
its  unalterable  linlks;  it  Wotald  on  the  tother 
iiand  be  extremiely  improper  to  attach  too  little 
Importance'  to^tHe  elementary  ahdeliential  pari 
of  politics.  I  call  that  the  elTential  part  whieh 
relates  to  the  abfolute  and  relative  ftrength  of 
nations^  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  all  their 
^undamentaK  and  permanent  relations^  their 
geographical  fituations^  the  political  and  military 

fecurity 
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fetority  of  their  frontiers/  thrir  wants,   their 
powers^  their  means  of  invaiion  or  refi  fiance,  ibc 
jiAnr^  ^nd .  conflant  objeds  of  their  induftrj^ 
and  their  feviral  predominant  in terefis.    Thelc 
are,/  perhaps,  the  mod  important  articles  in  t\^ 
vocabulary  of  politics;    becauie  they  are  the 
moil  permanent,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  only 
lietrinanent   objects.     Whatiever   changes    may 
iake  place  in  the  opinion^  and  paffions,  •  the  di£> 
pofitions  and  capacities  of  men,  the  inclinations 
and  averfions  of  princes;  there  will  always  be 
certain  ;  fixed    and    immufiiblc    points    in   the 
/changeable  fphcre  of  politics j  always  fomcfnn^ 
jdamintal  relations,'   fooie  principles  of  adion^ 
-which  no  accidental  changecan  alter  or  deflroy« 
A  great  and  powerful  country,  advantageoofly 
ifitu^ied,  will',  6ven  under  a  government  o^inpa^ 
ratively  iweak,  always  be'  capable  of  greater  tf^ 
forts  .to  refiiik  or  attack  an  enemy,  thah  a  fttiBlt^ 
defencelefe,  afid  divided  flate,^  though  governed 
by  a  prince  of  extraordih^ry-  abilities^    A  nation 
whofe  power  is  fupported  by  commerce  and  W 
dufiry,  will  on  all  occafions  a6l  on  other  princi- 
ples than  a  flate  Whole  gfeatnefs  refis  principally 
-or  entirely  apon  military  ftrength.     Amidll  the 
combinations  of  private  views  and  paffioas,  4here 
iihuft  always^xifi'  fome  natural  alliances  and  rival- 
fhips  among  nations.    Thetrolc,  that  is,  the  per- 
manent and  fundamental^  iatereft  of  each,  will^ 

ibon 
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<boh  or  bte»  prevail^  bowcTer  fensertod^  dUl 
^fisdy  orconccakd^  bj  tkt  teoipcr  or  the^evrorf 
nf  the  moment.  Political  calculationsy  foundeA 
ttpoa  tbefe  prineiples,  mil  never  be  entirely  dif» 
^Ippointed^  never  qltimatdy  ufelcf%  no(witfa* 
ilandiiig  mecidental  ohaogee  and  exeeptions. 

Then  an  theiefiiee  t\]rc  extremes  to  be  avotdel 
vith  equal  care  in  all. political  DeokoaingB:  an 
tbe  one  baad»  tloe  opinion  tbat  the  pernancnt 
sttlationa  of  Jftatea  are  «lone  to  be  iconfidofiocl ;  and 
tin  the  other,  that  they  aoe  entitled  to  no  eonfi- 
4aratiQn  at  all.  With  the  firft  of  theie  .tbe  mt, 
with  the  lecond  i\m/tieiue  pf  politics  inuft  kSL 
.To  .acquire  true  notions^  whereby  to  regulate 
fsn  ctmduA  in  politics^  we  moft  ficft  ftndy  the 
i^ndiOACiiUi  i»lnti«m  of  every  flcte  in.  their  wbole 
4nte»t{  9nd  'then  always  be  mindfiil  of  the 
Ithmgw  tiMt  iMy  pojf^y  be  occafinned  in  theib 
hj  the  p^rfiiml  <;tt)Dttn>flane0B,  tfae.frincipki^ 
Abe  ebarad^»  and  prifate  opiniona  of  Ihrir 

I  ihall  bens  confine  mj^felf  to  theferpermaaeait 
rittlatipofi,  feUing  afide  all  oonfideratiaii  of  per^ 
ioPAi  I  confider  any  natioo  dangcrona  to  the 
tranquillity  of  otbcw  wbm  it  wanta  nottoog  to 
injure  them  but  the  will ;  whether  tt  be  gorerned 
by  virtuous  v  dcywcd  efaarttdlersy  guided  by 
j  true 
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true  or  falfe  principles*  On  the  otfier  l»ad»  t 
regMd  the  fituatkm  of  a  coatttry  as  hclpliia  and 
jMrecaribus^  without  adydrtiog  to  the  poiHbBtty 
of  its  betog  exdUed  abore  all  its  daiigcAs  by  the 
exertions  of  an  extraordinary  prince,  and  Ho 
TdiCtd  to  a  bigher  degree  of  power  and  tndepen4«> 
ence :  here  again  1  judge  without  reference  to 
any  thii^g  perfonal,  and  conclude  a  natibn  to  be 
weak  and  defencelefs,  when  ibnic  unnfual  oo« 
ourrence  (fuch  as  the  birth  of  a  pre-eminent  ge* 
ntus)  is  neceiTary  to  its  preTenraticnB  and  iecurity* 


Many  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  think 
Uameable  for  adhering  ftridlly  to  this  rule,  in  a 
pi^uie  where  France  is  the  principal  figure^ 
Bot  to  this  blame  I  muft  fttboiit ;  becau&  the 
method  I  have  adopted  appears  to  me  ihe  fafeft 
as  well  as  the  moft  equitable.  It  is  true,  indeed* 
that  the  perfonai  relations  of  men  in  power  can 
.ncwa*  atiSedt  a  political  queftion  in  a  h^hw  dov 
grce^  than  where  the  fubje^ft  is  a  nation  mmc^ 
diately  ifTuing  from  a  great  rerolution.  Much 
more  depends  in  fuch  a  caie  than  in  any  othcr^ 
upon  the  charadVer  of  the  gOTernment»  and  the 
probability  of  a  ehange  in  its  component  partis 
But  if  I  renounce  many  important  argtmiciitadet 
livable  from  tbtfe  peculiar  cmMimfiances^  I  am  the 
more  certain  that  eren  the  friends  of  the  fwofjk 
government  will  not  invalidate  my  rcaibning. 

The 
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The  following  oUervations  on  the  political  and 
federal  (ttuation  of  France,  are  therefore  entirely 
confined  to  her  real  and  permanent  relations.  I 
abfiain  from  inquiring  how  far  the  perfonal  chak 
ra6ter  and  principles  of  her  preient  government 
cleierve  the  confidence,  or  juflify  the  diflruft  of 
other  nations.  Its  partifans  afiure  us  it  has  re* 
Bounced  all  revolutionary  prqjeds,  and  direds 
its  views  to  fafety,  peace^  and  juflice  only: 
others  aflert,  that  its  moderation  is  but  a  new 
doak  for  old  maxims,  which  conceals  the  fame 
ambition  and  perfidy,  the  fame  opprefllion  and 
^ftematic  tyranny  that  chara6lcrized  the  ruling 
faction  in  every  period  of  the  revolution.  Thefc 
opinions  I  leave  to  the  practical  flatefman,  whoie 
conduA  muft  be  materially  influenced  by  them, 
and  to  the  future  hiftorian,  whofe  province  it 
will  be  to  relate  and  judge  the  proceedings  of 
this  government  hereafter.  Neither  (hall  I  in- 
quire whether  the  duration  of  the  prefent  confti- 
tution  of  France  be  within  the  fphere  of  human 
probability.  I  will  fuppofe  it  durable ;  could  its 
warmeft  advocate  require  more?  What  I  am 
now  going  to  fay  of  France  is  entirely  independ* 
ent  of  any  fuch  inquiry,  and  mud  be  equally 
truC)  whether  a  Bonaparte,  a  Robefpierre,  or  a 
Bourbon  be  at  the  bead  of  the  French  govern* 
ment.  ^ 

t    .  We 
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We  have  alteady  examined  the  fiale  of  France 
before  the  revolution,  her  fecurity,  her  means  of 
xlefence,  and  the  nature  of  her  frontiers;  in  all 
of  which  fhe  had  .  nibthing  left  to  defire.  She 
was  more  happy  in  the  firfl;  requifite  to  a  good 
federal  polition  than  any  nation  la  Europe.  Her 
conquefis,  in  the  laft  ten  years^  are  a  powerful 
Edition  to  her  fecurity.  She  flood  in  no  need 
K>(  them  whatever,  and  has  thus  acquired  a  fii«* 
perflaity  of  political  and  federal  Ilrength.  She 
was  fecure  againft  every  attack  with  her  ancient 
frontiers;  with  her  newly-extended  limits  die 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  plans  and  efibrts  of  all 
Europe. 

But  however  fecure  and  powerful  this  ktngdcmi 
was  in  its  ancient  flate,  there  were  always  feveral 
powers  in  Europe  capable  of  curbing  its  ambi» 
tious  views  of  inordinate  aggrandizement,  and 
reftraining  its  attempts  upon  the  peace  and  iafety 
of  others,  as  often  as  it  betrayed  fuch  dangerous 
defigns.  It  was  conftantly  counterpoised,  by 
AuAria^  Ptuilia,  or  England ;  and  if  any  of 
thefe  was  not  iingly  firong  enough  to  countera£l 
its  effi>rts,  it  was  then  effeded  by  a  well-dinefied 
eombination  of  their  means.  France  was,  more* 
over,  furrounded  by  ieveral  independent  ftates, 
which,  though  comparatively  of  little  weight, 
yet  ierved  to  break  the  force  of  the  firfi  attack ; 

gave 
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gsvr  tide  to  the  leading  powera  i6  afieraUe  and 
f€€f9m  for  defence ;  and,  united  with  tfaeniy  con- 
triboted  to  grefeire  the  balance  at  all  timea^ 
Viisjj^hm  is  mfireJy  defiroyed. 

The  chief  bulwark  of  the  north  of  Germanjr, 
and  coofequently  of  the  north  of  Europe,  was 
the  independence  of  Holland,    llits  rich  and 
nfpcdled  republic  had,  in  former  timet,  ofteii 
lefifted  the  attempts  of  France,  with  ber  own 
W6ll-dirc6ted  ftrength  in  the  hands  of  flulfal  and 
intrepid  leaders.    She  gradually  declined  hoik 
her  former  gnnrtneis  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
but    until  the  French   revolution  ihe  neither 
wanted  firength  nor  refources  to  make  head 
ligainfl:  an  enemy;  and  her  political  alliances 
were  foch  aa  to  enfure  the  maintenance  of  her 
rank  and  influence.    The  torrent  of  the  revolu- 
tion has  irrecoverablv  overwhelmed  her,  and  {he 
18  now  eraicd  from  the  lift  of  independent  fiateSk 
Holland  has  beerra  province  of  France  fince  the 
year   1795.      And    fuppofing    any   favourable 
change  to  relieve  her  from  her  prefent  abjedl  de- 
pendance,  it  is  not  poffible  to  conceive  how  ihe 
coold  recover  any  material  part  of  her  former 
importance.  Her  (Irength  is  exhaufled^  her  fron* 
tier  towns  are  loft  ;  and  Belgium  in  the  hands 
of  France,  leaves  not  the  fmalleft  hope  of  better 
times.    Holland  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  domi« 

nions 
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aiQoe  of  Fnooe^  aiKJl  will  be  confidered.as  fuch 
^n  every  4uture,wan  Her  lodqieDdeoce.  w^9 
foraerly  a  ii|feguard  ta  the  opdli  of  Borope: 
tb^t  ff^feguard  is  ix>w  no  more. 

.    The  AvsTRiAy  NbTSBRLAMOs  were  the  nest 
xampast  between  France  aod  the  north  of  Ger* 
many.  Tfaefe  provinces  were,  perhapSi  mojcebor* 
denfome  than  productive  to  Auftcia;  they  were 
conftantly  expo&d  to  thearoaaof  France,  and 
(hear  difiance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Auftrian 
dominions  rendered  it  very,  difficult  andexpen*- 
live  to  defend  them.    It  mufl  likewife  be  con- 
ibfled^ ithata  Xo^re.Hberal  view  of  the  (u\^e6k 
jKoiild  lead  to  a  wijh  tbat^.thei^  province,  the 
iibje<aA«A  tb^re.ofjf?  nwpy  wars,  had  Ipng 
ixen  othecwiifeldifpofed  .Pl?f    But  however  that 
may  be^itis  o^rt^iQU  Jh^t»  ^9  long. as  Franee  di4 
not  pofli:rs;thi$mi  tb^  ;^uCtria|i.Nethed[aods  were 
a  gooat  ipratfy^JQffi.to  i^  north  of  Germany. 
iThat  France  ihot^^cpnuneiiice  he):  operations 
againfi.Q^cpiany,  on  the  Meuie,  or  at  her  forim^ 
frontiers,  is  a  difference  of  no  fo^ll  importance  i 
ihat  ihe  ihould  be  able  to  pene^ajte  immediately 
into  the  interior  of  Qermany»  ini]b^d  of  con* 
liuning  one  or  more  campaigns  ii>  the  cooqueft 
of  Fiandeia,  is  an  immenfe  adviu^tage^ 

♦VidcNoteCC. 
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The  third  bulwark  of  the  Empire  againft  France 
in  the  north,  was  that  large  portion  of  German 
territory  which  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
French  dominions.  This  country,  pbflefling  two 
of  the  firongefi  fortrefles  in  Europe,  and  a  nam* 
ber  of  excellent  military  poiitions,  was  well  fuited, 
like  the  Netherlands,  to  break  the  force  of  a  firft 
attack.  The  paflage  of  the  Rhine  (in  many  places 
an  enterpriie  of  little  difficulty)  is  now  the  only 
<»bfiacle  to  prevent  the  French  armies  from  over* 
running  all  the  northern  circles,  of  the  Empire  as 
&r  as  the  Wefer  or  the  Elbe. 

The  three  (afi^nards  thus  loft  to  Germany, 
were  the  more  important,  as*  they  proteded  the 
provinces  leaiV  defended  *  by  art  or  nature.  The 
hiftory  of  the  laft  war  hasf  indeed  afibfded  more 
than  one  fad  example  of  the  infiifficiency  of  art 
or  nature  to  oppofe  the  progrcis  of  a  vidlorious 
army ;  and  has  fhown  that  the  fouth,  as  well  as 
the  north  of  Germany,  is  not  irbpregnable  to  an 
enterpriling  enemy ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
the  country  between  the  Mayne  and  the  Alpfr 
prefents  many  more  difficulties  to  an  invafion, 
than  the  di^riA  between  the  Mayne  and  the 
North  9ea.  The  laft  is  every  where  open,  con^ 
taining  fcarcely  a  tenable  place,  hardly  one  forti«> 
fied  or  difficult  pafs,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Branden* 

burg. 
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borg.  One  or  two  pitcfaed  battles  will  always  c(e« 
cide  the  fate  of  this  country^  with  which  the  for* 
tunes  of  the  north  of  Europe  are  neceflarily  con« 
ne6ted.  The  extramilinary  coincidence  of  cir« 
cumilances  that  ihielded  the  north  of  Germany 
from  immediate  danger  at  the  moft  alarming 
period  of  the  war,  rendered  her  lefi  ienfible  of 
the  lo&  of  her  ancient  ramparts,  and  lefi  anxious 
about  the  confequences ;  otherwiie,  the  ceffioa 
of  the  Rhine  diftri£)s  to  the  mafiers  of  Flanders 
and  Holland,  and  the  treaty  by  which  the  Rhine 
was  made  the  boundary  of  France  and  Germany, 
would  have  been  objects  of  greater  folidtudc^ 
more  eameft  compkuntift,  and  more  efieAual 
oppolition. 

Neither  is  the  foudi  of  Germany  fo  iecure  as  it 
was  before  the  revolution.  There  too  tiie  Em- 
pire has  been  deprived  of  its  moft  important  bul* 
wark ;  for  fuch  was  Switzerland.  The  neutrality 
of  ^is  fortrefe  of  nature,  this  impregnable  pofi«» 
tion,  this  central  point  of  all  military  operatbns, 
a  neutrality  eoniecrated  by  ages,  is  no  more ;  let 
us  not  indulge  in  groundlefs  hopes;  it  is  deftroyed 
for  ever.  At  prefent  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
profped  of  a  favourable  change;  for  Switzerland 
is  a  province,  a  place  of  arms,  an  intrenched 
eamp  of  France.  Should  any  political  revolu« 
tion,  ihould  the  fpontancous  moderation  of  the 
a  a  French 
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Frendi  ^vtdrnmeht  rdftoie  its  liberty^  it  oo«iid 
aerer  refiHoe  its  fefmcr  indepencteDce.  The  tacit 
ageeemcBt  of  the  leading  powers  to  fyktc  it  ia 
their  fcvecal  ^thdcrtakiiigs ;  Iht  veSpoSt  for  its  wife 
and  inflexible  neoftnlity,  rather  the  effed  <if  an- 
cjcot  cMoitf  than  of  policy  6r  modetation :  all 
Ais  is  annihilated  for  ever.  To  every  futave  waf 
Switaeiiand  will  be  heM  by  the  boldeft  and  rea- 
dieft  competitor.  France  aiuA>at  all  events  main-^ 
tain  a  great  and  permanent  iofliience  in  its  domef* 
tic  conq^BSj  and  will  no  doubt^  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circnmftancea,  cosfider  and  life  it  as 
her  property.  Here  then  is  an  end  of  dl  iaftty 
ftx  Swabiai  BAyaria#  aod  tfafe  focemofl:  provincea 
of  the  Auiirian  monarchy !  At  the  fisft  fignal 
for  war,  the  troops  of  France  will  pour  down 
ftom  the  il^minite  of  the  A]]ps  upon  the  foflath  of 
the  £a^ii?es  and. as  SwifterlaiMi  forms  a  great 
f^ijBit  of  eooimanieation  betwcfm.  Germany  and 
liMiy,  the  c^pc^tions  of  the  French,  planned  and 
.executed  upon  the  new  fyfiem  of  warfare,  miift 
Acquire  an  extent^  Continuity,  and  vigonr,  to 
whiqh  the  neighbouring  nations  can  oj^ide  no 
adequate  refiftan^ei^ 

Tbe;iiates  of  the  King  of  Sardiniawcre  for* 
iberly  a  barrier  between  Italy  and  France.  Thstf 
pMAiarch  was  not  improperly  called  the  guardiati 
if  ihi  jilpi.    For  though  incapable  of  effiedtuaUy 

oppofin^g 
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op^ofing  either  of  tlie  powers  that  iboAen  con- 
tefted  the  paflfeflSon  of  Italy,  and  Dhaogh  byntu 
means  fo^poWerCid  as  the  ihteDdEta  of  itbat'oonnr-) 
try  axsd  of  Europe irequired.;  yelEia  gbogfi^bical^ 
iituatidn,  and  his  jnai^.ex^lleDtfblrt'roifes,  gaTd* 
him  DO  fffiaU  degree  of  importance,  aiylcQi^t. 
deraUe  means  of  defence.     WJ^'iie  .Europe  le^ 
tatned  its  ancient  conftifution^  ndifaer  France 
DOT  Auilria  could  indulge  a  hbpeof  cbnqueiib^. 
and  .fubjeAing  Italy.    The  ruler  oE  >KedmoDti 
and  Savoy  was  the  natural  ally  of '  the  opponent 
of  fucb  projedts, 

' .'       '    '     * . .    <     '.    •  * 

•  This  fyfiem  is  how  irrecoverably  Ibft;'  SaVoy^ 
is  for  ever  united  to  FVance ;  and  ^M  fortifie* 
places  of  Piedmont  ate  all  in'  the  ha'istd^  of  the 
French  government.  The  fu*ure  defliny  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  King  of  Sardwia,  lies  biiried' 
in  the  obfeurity  .df  the  future;  bdt  we  ma;^  con- 
fidently predifl,  that  the  moft  favauraWe  turn  ofi 
the  prefent  crifis  can  never  reftorc  the  former 
ftate  of  things.  Should  the  King  of  Sardinia  be 
re*eftabliftied  in  the  fovereignty  of  Piedmont,  he 
would  hardly  recover  his  frontier  towns,  the 
eflence  of  his  flrength  ahd  the.  bulwark  of'  Italy; 
Even  if  thefe  (hould  be  reftored,  yet  wrth  Frartce 
on  one  fide,  and  the  vaffals  of  France  on  every 
other,  he  would  himfelf  be  nothing  niore  than  a 
vaffal,  an  impotent  vaffal  of  the  rejJublicdn  chief; 
f^  3  The 
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The  obedience  of  the  Ctialpine  republic  is  for 
ever  iecured  to  the  power  wheooe  it  derives  it^ 
exifteooe :  the  fubmiffion  of  Genoa,  Pianna»  Tuf- 
cany^  are  alike  implicit  and  iDvariable.  Before 
the  treaty  of  Luoeville,  the  manifeflos  of  France 
declared^  ^^  The  interefis  of  Europe  require  that 
Auftria  do  not  pafs  the  Adige/'  The  meaning 
of  this  maxim  is  no  longer  an  enigma.  The 
Adige  is  the  boundary  of  Aufiria ;  but  it  is  the 
boundary  of  France  alio.  The  whole  of  Italy 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  French  province. 
French  generals,  and  French  commiilaries,  give 
the  law  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  MeiRna  ; 
and  if  the  confular  authority  ftould  reiblve  to* 
morrow  to  convert  all  Italy  into  one  republic, 
under  the  protedlion  of  France,  or  to  iiicorporate 
its  provinces  with  the  Great  Nation,  the  important 
operation  would  coil:  the  Chief  Conful  nothing 
more  than  an  order  to  his  military  lieutenant,  to 
promulgate  his  fovereign  decree. 

An  undifturbed  alliance  had  Aibfifled  between 
France  and  Spain  iince  the  year  1762  ;  and  as 
France  was  greatly  more  powerful  than  her  ally, 
there  was  a  difproportion  in  the  connexion  that 
led  to  the  dependance  of  Spain.  The  Spaniih 
government,  however,  preierved  a  certain  degree 
of  independence,  until  tbecommencement  of  the 
revolution,  and  France  did  not  enjoy  an  unli- 
mited 
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mited  contral  of  the  couqc^s  and  r^foarops  of 
her  ally.  This  is  now  entirely  altered :  Spain 
ha^  not  preferyed  a  remnant  of  freedom  or  inde* 
pendence ;  when  France  commands,  ihe  mui^  be 
obeyed,  though  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Spanilh 
monarchy  were  the  necdfary  confequence.  The 
words  of  Lewis  XIV.  •«  There  are  no  longer 
any  Pyrenees  for  France/*  have  been  rendered 
more  literally  true  lince  the  year  1795,  than 
when  he  fpoke  them.  The  expenfcs  of  a  con-f 
queft  have  been  fpared;  but  the  conqueft  of 
Spain  is  neverthelefs  complete.  That  nation 
has  vanilhed  from  the  lift  of  independent  ftates, 
in  every  political  and  federal  reipe6>;  and  the 
power  it  may  hereafter  pofleis,  muft  be  looked 
upon  merely  as  an  addition  to  the  lefources  of 
France,  and  be  efiimgted  as  fuch  in  every  poli- 
tical calculation. 

It  is  not  therefore  enough  to  fay  that  France 
has  extended  her  limits  on  all  fides  by  conqueft ; 
has  added  to  the  impregnability  of  her  frontiers 
by  new  ramparts,  and  increafed  her  influence 
over  the  neighbouring  ftates  in  a  formidable  de- 
gree: the  truth  is,  that  France,  in  her  prefent 
ftate,  is  contained  by  no  limits;  every  thing 
round  about  her  either  is  really,  if  not  nominally, 
her  territory  and  property,  or  may  be  made  a  part 
of  her  pofleifioos,  at  the  firft  convenient  oppor- 

o  4  tunity. 
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tuDity,  by  tbenod  of  her  ibvereign.  Sptin^  ttily, 
and  Germany^  without  fortrefles,  without  means 
of  defence,  without  fecurity  political  or  military, 
are  open  to  the  attack^  of  France :  and  it  now 
only  depends  upon  the  moderation  and  jofiice  of 
the  Trench  gbvcrtimcnt  (nitre  perfonal  guaran- 
tccg,  whidi'every-moment  may  alter  6r  deftroy), 
whether  Prance  ihall  rule  alone  in  the  whole 
weA  of  Europe,  whether  any  law  fhall  be  obeyed 

blithers. 
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The  foundation  upon  which  this  enormous 
power  was  firfi  rai(bd,  and  fitU  continues  to  reft^ 
is  by  no  means  fifail  or  precarious.  'The  military 
greatnefe  of  Prance,  the  joint  refult  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  ihoft  unfortunate  of  all  i^am,  is 
not,  as  many  people  hope,  a  tranfitoty  meteor^ 
It  is  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  ellential 
principles  of  the  French  republic ;  it  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  its  confiitution,  its  politics  and. 
government ;  and  isfo  infeparably  connefled  with 
^ts  character  and  exifience,  that  aeef&tion  of  this 
4ntlitary  preponderance,  and  the  total  diflblution 
of  the  republic,  may  be  iaid  to  be  fynonymous. 
Amidft  the  ftorms  of  the  laft  ten  years,  the 
French  nation  has  become  entirely  military ;  it 
has  cultivated  the  art  of  war  at  the  expenfe  of 
every  other :  accuftomed  to  vi^lory,  the  ambi- 
tion of  military  fame  is  now  the  charadleriiiic 
^  feature. 
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feature,  the  uf^  6(  arms  tke  otdinary  occupation^ 
and  war  the  natural  ckment  pf.^e  French^ 
Even  the  mternal  ibliditjr  of  their  pnefent  <;QDftU 
tutton  depends  entirely  upon  the  f:fifs&antf  juredo^ 
minance  of  a  military  forCe :  Qoilfing  \^i  a  ttili-*, 
tary  government  (wbtcb,  Aow^vpr,  ije^d  ^ot  be 
iyrannical)  can  coerce  and  reflr9iQ>#*  people  wb^ 
have  1<^  eveiy  element  of  polity,  and  e^v^ryprin.* 
ciple  of  peaceful  fubordioation^  iptbecpqvurlfioiia 
of  a  ten  yoars  revol^ition  r.  acnong  KvhoQi  fg^rpe  i& 
become  the  only  meafure  of  aajthority^  ^nd  aoar^ 
chy  the  only  iiibfUtute  of  law  and  order.  Wbea 
m  fuch  a  flate  the  fprings  of  military  power  air9 
relaxed^  the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  civil  confti**. 
tutkm  arc  at  hand.  The  flightefi  view' of  the  fub- 
}ed  niufi  coavince  aay  niian,.  whether  friend,  or 
enemy»  that  the  capacitiea,  inclinatioiiSj  habits^ 
charaftersy  and  interefls  of  her  pFcfeiit  rulerg  will 
jufiify  no  other  coDclofioA. 

If  to  this  militaiy  power,  thn  extenfive  ter- 
ritory, this  nnliibtted  control  of  fo  many  na- 
tions ;  if  to  all  the  fimner  and  preiicnt  advan* 
tages  of  France,  we  add  the  terror  which  (he  haa 
{pnad  around  her,  and  which  is  now  the  predo*^ 
aainant  fentiment  of  Europe :J3  there,  in  the 
wbole  extent  of  the  continent^  a  nsrtien  capable 
0f  maintaining,  alone,  a  conteft  with  fuch  a 
power  ?  I  fhall  fpare  myielf  the  melancholy  taik 

of 
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of  entering  minutely  into  the  diicofHon  of  this 
truth,  and  of  developing  all  it&  painful  confer- 
qnences*    The  difproportion  is  clear  and  evident 
to  every  ipedator :  the  hiflory  of  the  war  of  the 
revo!ution»  and  particularly  of  the  campaigns  of 
179^  and  iSoo,  is  one  continued  and  incontro- 
Tertible  coQUBcnt  upon  it.    I  fay  nothing  of  ex- 
traordinary conjupdlures :   I  will  not  iay   that 
fyme  new  power  may  not  be  formed^  fome  great 
genius  may  not  arife  hereafter^  to  avenge  afflidied 
Europe  of  the  mortifications  fhp  has  received 
from  vidlorioua  France;  but  the  preicnt  flate  of 
afiiiirsy  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  the 
ufual  eflimation  of  flrength,  encourage  no  fuchr 
pro(|)e6l.    No  nation  on  the  continent,  unlefs 
coH^lledbytheneceffityoffelf-^lefence,  would 
iingly  haiard  a  war  with  France.    If,  therefore, 
it  be  ydk  pof&ble  to  check  her  inordinate  afcend- 
ant,  and  recover  the  balance  of  £urope,  there 
muft  be  a  counterpoiie  formed  by  a  combination 
of  feveral  powers.    But  (hould  a  nearer  exami* 
nation  difplay  infurmountable  diffioulties  in  the 
way  of  fuch  a  confederacy ;  fhonld  the  poffibility 
of  its  exifience  or  the  efficacy  of  its  operation }» 
highly  dubious ;  the  anfwer,  though  a  very  com* 
fortlef»  one,  will  then  readily  be  found  to  the 
quel^ion  $  ''  What  guarantee  does  there  now  exift 
of  our  federal  conftitution  ?'* 


In 


In  the  firft  place,  tt  caa  hardly  he  difpated  that 
Austria  or  Prussia  mufi  be  priocipally  engaged 
in  every  effedtual  coalition  againft  Fnince.  Tho 
other  powers  of  Europe  can  never  oomhat  her 
afeendant,  but  in  concert  with  one  or  both  of 
th^ie,  by  their  means,  and  as  their  allies.  Sup* 
pofing  Ruflia  able  to  cope  iingly  with  France, 
yet  they  have  no  immediate  point  of  contadt,  and 
the  immenfe  intervening  fpace  renders  all  a£Hve 
operations  between  them  impoffible,  unleA  fomo 
more  neighbouring  nation  ihould  fide  with  Ruf- 
fia.  Befides,  however  dangerous  France  may  be- 
come to  the  iafety  and  independence  of  her  neigh- 
hours,  it  never  can  be  the  intereft  of  Rulfia  to 
Aand  up  alone  in  oppofition  to  plans,  of  which 
ihc  muft  neceflarily  be  the  laft  to  fed  the  eBSs&s. 
The  power  of  Ruifia,  if  ever  agmn  it  be  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France,  will  m&  no  other  part  than 
thut  of  an  auxiliary.  England,  whenever  it  inter^ 
feres  in  the  concerns  of  the  continent,  muft  do 
the  iame.  If  France  were  bent  upon  fubduing 
the  whole  continent,  England  alone  could  not 
prevent  it :  England  can  only.  aA  againft  her  as 
an  auxiliary  in  a  general  war,  in  concert  with  ' 
Auflria  or  Fhiffia,  or  both  of  them. 

The  whole  queflion  iherefore,  concerning  the 
flability  of  the  prefent  federal  fyfiem,  is  reduced 
tothfe:  How  fitf  are  Auflria  and  Fruffia  enabled 

to 
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'to  prbted  tHemlcltces  and  the  natiqnii  iCOtMtSEtd 
^itb  thdn,  mfpkv&:^t  power  of  Enace  }  Be- 
fore the  yevcdution^  iucb  a  qncflion  would  hafc 
be<)n  cafily  anfwered.  The  powet  of  Aufiria  kad 
been  acaonterpoi&.tolbat  of  FraiKre  fince  the; 
bc^^ning  of  ihc:  fixteenth-  century ;  famettnnes 
alone,  ibmetifnes  m  alliaoce  with  others,  Auffria 
badoften  cooDtcia&ed  die  altempls  of  ker  aneient 
mal  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  ultiroate.rdblt 
of  all  their  wars,  waa  indeed  in  fayour  of  France ; 
foril  w^  contemplate' the  period  which  elapfed  be* 
twden  that  epodi  and tiieiyear  1740,' we  find  thai 
fte  had  coniideraUy  enlarged  her  pofiHIiona  in 
the  Nethetflanda  and  CHiithe  backs  of  the  lihine^ 
and  had  feated  princes  idfi^Hbuie  of  ^ourbon 
oh  two  Italian  thrbnb^  iBut  the  foundations  ol 
the  Anfiriail  monarchy^  had  nevtr  been  ftijakeii 
by  France  before  the  ^'car  1 74o«  All  the  pl»M^ 
Lewis  XIV.  were  baflfted  by  the  great  aUi^nces 
with  England  and  Holland,  whiclv  Adflria  fuc- 
cefsfully  oppofed  to  tlicm ;  and  af  the  treaty  pf 
Utrecht  Ihe'Impcrtal  provinces  rti^aincd  entire ; 
the  Empire  retained  a>I  its  ancient  bulwarKs  from 
the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea.         » 

'    .  '  •  li      .  ■   .    ,1        -I  ••     •' 

An  important  change  took  place  in  the  Titu^ 
ation  of  Auftria  after  the  }«ear  1740.   T*bc  eleva- 
tion of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  Empire.    TiU'then  it  had  4)cen  di- 
vided 
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^Htd  into  ft  nmnber  of  great  and  fmall  ftate0» 
who  took  part  with  or  agaiflft  Auftria  in  her  fevch 
ral  wars,  according  to  Afae  interests  or  politics  of 
iheir  fovereigns*  But  when  Praffia  became  a 
great  and  independent  fiate,  the  centre  as  it  were 
of  a  fyftem  formed  by  its  new  powers  of  attract 
tion  in  the  oorth  of  Germany ;  the  intere(&  of 
the  Empire  began  in  inaay  important  refpedis  io 
bediftingaiifaed— theiiorth  from  the  fouth.  The 
Empire  was  from  that  time  divided  into  two  parts, 
iiibiigly  connedled  with  each  other  by  a  mu1tipli<- 
city  of  interefts,  but  entirely  difiind  in  the  moft 
rflential  points  of  their  federal  politics. 

This  new  ryfl:em  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the 
private  interefld  of  Aufiria ;  but  confidered  Joi  an 
crthirgcd  point  of  view,  it  could  not  but  be  gcnc- 
ially  'advantageous^  There  was  only  obe  cafe 
rpoffible  in  which  ibch  a.fvfiem,'  could  be  danger- 
lous  to  Eiinope^  anid  eipecially  to  Germany  i  and 
^  that  cafe  there  was  not  the  Ihiallefl  probabiKty 
till  the :  French  iievoltttio(n«  The  fchifm  Sn  the 
£ropire  could  have  no  'pdrnicious  confequencc:, 
-unleis  theafhendant  of  FnntA  were  fuch  as.to  res 
quire  ks  united  forces  to  oppofe  her.  So  long  as 
«Fnioce  remained  iJn  her  former  fitite,  fo  long  as 
either  Aaiiria  *or  iVuffia^  with  their  occaiional 
.aSHes^  formed  a  fufficieht  ccKinterpoife  to  her 
powtr^  ithc  balance  sod  ieourity  ^of  Europe  were 
^   :^««a  unihaken; 
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^  nnlhaken ;  and  Germany  and  Europe  enjoyed  tlie 
beneficial  effeds  of  the  altered  confiitution  of  the 
Empire^  without  experiencing^  or  even  appre- 
hending, that  mifcbiefy  which  could  only^  under 
the  above  circumilances,  refult  from  it. 

Two  great  examples  have  demonftrated  the  ef- 
ficacy  of  that  fyfiem ;  in  the  war  for  the  fucoeA 
iion  of  Charles  VL  Auftria,  abandoned  by  almoft 
every  other  power,  ftood  alone  againft  France 
and  her  numerous  allies;  and  maintained  the 
conteft  with  dignity  and  vigoun  Pniilia  flood 
engaged  with  one  half  of  Europe^  in  the  ieven 
years  war,  and  fupported  her  cauie  with  honour 
and  efFed.  Even  the  thirty  years  alliance  between 
France  and  AuftrSa,  produced  by  the  treaty  of 
17565  was  never  fuffictently  powerful  to  threaten 
the  independence  of  the  north  of  Germany  with 
&rious  danger.  Had  France  fo  far  departed  from 
all  the  principles  of  rational  policy,  as  to  threaten 
Pruflia  and  her  allies,  by  means  of  this  connec- 
tion, had  Auflria  been  blind  enough  to  affift,  even 
tacitly,  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  the  ncMrth  of  Ger- 
many, in  itfelf  neither  weak  nor  deftttute  of  le* 
iburces,  would  have  found  fupport  in  the  affift-* 
ance  of  England  and  Ruifia*  The  profound 
peace  enjoyed  by  Germany,  unbroken  hot  by  the 
campaign  of  1778,  and  even  that  campaign  itfelf, 
fufficiently  prove,  that  the  conftitutiop  of  the 

£m^ 
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Empire  contained  complete  provifion  for  the  (afely 
and  integrity  of  the  whple  and  every  part>  againft 
all  foreign  or  internal  dangers. 

But  this  ftate  of  diviiion  neceffarily  preledted 
the  greatefl  advantages  to  France  as  the  enemy  of 
Germany,  when  unforelcen,  unnatural  revolu- 
tions had  given  her  fuch  a  preponderance  as  to 
require  the  united  forces  of  the  Empire  to  oppofe 
her.  Now  that  fhe  has  overthrown  every  bulwark* 
of  Germany,  crufhed  ihe  independence  of  the 
intermediate  countries^  edablifhed  her  fway  in 
Holland,  in  the  Netherlands^  on  the  left  bank  cif 
the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Upper  Italy; 
now  that  ihe  has  even  razed  the  few  fortrefles 
that  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine; 
a  campaign  in  Germany  will  be  an  enterprife  of 
no  hazard  or  difficulty  for  the  French  armies. 
Within  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of 
hofiilities,  the  theatre  of  war  will  be  in  thf^ 
heart  of  the  Empire.  The  immediate  objecSt  of 
the  invaiion  will  not,  as  formerly^  be  attacked  on 
this  or  that  particular  fide,  but  in  every  part  at 
otice.  If  the  reft  of  the  Empire  is  neatral,  it  will 
fpeedily  be  furrounded.  The  firft  advantage  of 
the  enemy  then  opens  him  a  way  into  the  tern* 
tories  of  the  principal  ftates.  A  deftfudltve  and 
odeciiiveconteft  is  commenced  in  the  very  heart  of 
their  dominions;  the  lofs  of  every  battle  is  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed  by  fuch  incalcidable  danger,  leads  to  fucb 
dreadful  coniequeDces,  as  take  away  all  courage 
to  relift ;  the  leller  evil  is  eagerly  fubmitted  to,  in 
order  to  efcape  from  a  more  terrible  misfortune; 
and  ruin,  apparently  inevitable,  is  averted  by  an 
ignominious  peace.  Such  will  be  the  event  of 
every  war  in  Germany,  To  long  as  the  preient 
fyftem  fhall  endure. 

If  it  be  y^t  poffible  to  prcferve  the  independ- 
ence and  fccurity  of  Germany  (whofe  frontiers 
are  now   defencelefs.  and  unproteded)  agaiift 
Prance,  with  all  her  late  cpnquefts,  her  enor* 
mous  extent  of  territory,  hercohfolidatedmilibirj 
Arength,  and  her  abfolute  control  of  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  it  can  only  be  eflS^ed  by 
a  jtinAion  o(  all  the  powers  of  the  Empire. 
Such  an  unioh  cknnot  be  produced  without  a 
good  underflanding-  between  the  two  principal 
flatefs.     ts  tiiAt  to  be  expeded  ?  This  jquefiion 
involves",  to  all  appearance,  the  future  iate  d 
Germany,  and  vhat  of  Europe  alfo,  iince  Europe 
can  only  refift  the  preponderance  of  ifVance,  by 
n^eans  of  Germany.  . 

Since  Pruflia  has  ranked  aoiong  the  fniocipal 
powers  of  Europe ;  lince  more  tfa)in  balf  a  €en«. 
tury,  Auftria  and  Pruffia  have  appeairedtwohoftile 
fhirs  that  threaten  the  whole  political  iyfiem  with 

fubverfioa 
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/ubverfion  aod  ruto»  wl^en^et  their  cubits  infer* 
feied.    Wc  have  feen  them  involved  in  biqpdy 
wars^  engaged  inceiTantly  in  plans  for  weaken- 
ing each  other;  ever  vigilant^  ever  in  alami, 
each  jealous  of  the  efforts  or  advancement  of.  its 
rival.     They  were  allied  during  a  (hort  tin^ 
againft  an  evil  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature ; 
,  againft  a  moft  formidable  and  univerfal  danger : 
/but  even  this  alliance  fowed  the  feeds  of  freih 
di&ord,  and  produced  new  and  apparently  jufti« 
:  fi&ble  grounds  of  perpetual  divilionv    The  im* 
.pq^bility  of  their  acting  in  concert,  even  when 
called  upon  by  the  greateft  and  mqft  prefling 
danger^  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  facred  motives ; 
.  this  lamentable  impoffibility^  the  fource  of  fuch 
.  deplorable  misfortunes,  has  fnrniihed  the  com* 
pleteft  proof  of  an  irreconcilable  antipathy^  and 
^  annihilated,  not  only  every  hope  of  the  preient^ 
,  but^  for  thofe  who  fee  deeply  into,  things,  every 
liope  of  the  future* 

If  this  inveterate  hatred  were  only  the  effe£t  pf 

paflion,  opinion,  and  prejudice,  an  enlightened 

flatc^linan  would  not  confider  it  infurmountable ; 

and,  fo  far  as  it  only  refts  upon  fuch  grounds, 

we  may  always  entertain  a  hope  of  feeing,  if  not 

;  peribdk  harmony,  atleaft  a  fufpenfion  of  difcord- 

ant  meafures.between  thcsn;  a' temporary  agree- 

;  ment  fox  a  common  object,  and  confidence  and 

in  unanimity 
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tfhkhttifty  !h  tht  Twrftnt  of  it.    Tfcal  <hfe  Hftth- 
'4ttoh    notions    cbntcrrmg    nkfirrkl   ^Antipathies 
between  goverpmfents  and  naftioiis,  arre  by  ho 
'fieinis    tiiifoutadedy    has  Ijben  inconfrovcrtibly 
^[IroVeii  by  tttanjrdeptortrble Samples;  but  that 
^hde  atntiffethids  flioulcl  have  no  bounds^   is 
•rafted  by  found  -policy,  hfecaiafc  'condemoad 
By  found  reafon.      Whenever  a  real  intfelf^ 
•commands,    every  n^ional  antipathy,    though 
•feiiftififg  from  the  ekrlieft  tim$s,  if  it  only  refts 
"^iipon  '7)re]tidice,   iliuft    yield    tb  more  urgent 
'motives;  and  fo^t  doubtlefs  will,  whenthe^ili- 
^dance  of  nations  is  intrufted  to  the  wife  and 
•g^eat ;  lo  men  who  are  above  all  dartow  vieWB, 
^and  ^fbperior  to  alllittle  pallions.    The  delihe- 
rite  and  decided  meafures  of  a  truly  enlight- 
eried  government,  intent  Upon  important  obje^ 
-break '  fhrbugh  the  Tetters  of  popular  opinioii^ 
:dre  'fuppotted  'By  ^ihe  wife,  and  ca:rry  thte  weak 
irreliflibly  along;   often  exttnguiihing,  in  oae 
fortunate  moment,  whole  ages  of  national  pre- 
judice.   ' 

Biitin  the  cafe-befforetas,  theevil  is  tooredMply 
tooted.  The  antipathy  between  Auftria  and^Pruf- 
-fia  is  not  founded  upon  a  blind  fentifneotof -^or- 
"^fibn,  jealoufy,  or miftruft ;  is  not  merelythe^iflS^ 
of  long  habit,  or  the  bitter  retriembrati^  df  lMi« 
tual  injuries..    It iscoonecfted  with  more  d«p 

and 
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|ind.e0ential  C9vi(^s.  It  bas  hitherto  J^en  a  (i^n^ 
damental  principle  of  European  politics,  ap^,  ua* 
der  certain  limitations,  nnuft  alwajrs  continue  ib. 
JThefp  tyvp  powe^  9rn;evideptly  deflined  tobal|^ce 
pach  Rtt^er ;  tlji^t;  js  jtbeir  ppliti^l  calling,  the  nc-^ 
ceffary  jfiile  pf».t.bcir  wbplfi  politi9aI  conciudh 
Settipg  c.ntir^Jy  .^fidc  all  pfivate  hatred,  alhjear 
loufy.and  aqioQotity  (which  fhould  always  l^.QX^ 
eluded  from  the. higher  views  of  politics  and  go* 
vernmentj,  there  mull  ever  remain  in  their  rela- 
tlons,  in  the  .nature  and  obje«^s  of  their  ^<Sivity, 
.and  in  the  very  principle  pt. their  exiftence,  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  cai^fe,  not  of  natural  or 
political  enmity,  but  of  Qatui;al  and  political  op- 
^pofitjon.  They  are  compelled  to  counterad  each 
other;  how  could  they  then  in  tlje  cpmmgn  cqurie. 
pf  things  be  permanently  allied?  This  necef- 
,fary  ftate  of  oppofition  was  evidently  cgndqcive 
-to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  as  Ipng  as  its  ancient 
conflitutipn  and  relations  endpred^  without  being 
detrimental  to  thofepqwersthemfelves,  providttl 
it  was  not  fufFered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  true 
policy.  Till  France  arrived  at  her  prefent  great- 
nefs,  the  fyft^matic  enmity  of  Auftria  and  Pruf- 
lia  rather  added  to  the  fecurity  than  to  the  dan<* 
gers  of  £urope ;  tbeir  conduct  was  in  unifon 
with  the  principles  of  legitimate  politics ;  and  if 
we  nqiaturely  weigh  the  effedls  of  a  clofe  con- 
nexion between,  them,  we  muft  confefs,  that,  had 
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it  been  poi&ble^  it  would  have  been  by  no  mean» 
(lefirable. 

Bui  iincc  the  total  change  which  has  taken 
place ;  lince  the  French  revolution  has  fubVerted 
ievery  foundation  of  the  federal  fyftem ;  fince 
France  has  attained  a  preponderance  againft 
which  every  ancient  guarantee  of  the  equilibrium 
Is  but  a  rotten  pillar  to  a  falling  building ;  from 
that  time^  this  once  beneficial  oppolition  is  con« 
verted  into  a  caufe  of  general  weakne^^  and  (it 
oinnot  be  concealed)  of  general  ruin.  Though 
an  alliance  between  Aufiria  and  Pruffia  continue 
to  be  as  unnatural  and  impra6iicable  as  hereto- 
fore^  yet  it  affords  the  only  means  of  prote6lion 
and  defence  to  Germany ;  there  is  no  oiher  chance 
of  itsprefervation  in  the  general  wreck  of  Europe. 
This  alone  is  a  firong  proof  of  the  malignancy 
,and  danger  of  the  preient  political  crifis,  and  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  misfortunes :  for  as  the 
means  of  preferving  the  laft  remains  of  the  poH* 
tical  fyftem^  arc  difficult,  extraordinary,  and 
unnatural;  even  (b fevereand es^traordinaiy  muft 
be  the  ihock  which  has  difordered  it. 

It  is  among  the  moft  unfortunate  peculiarities 
of  this  cafe,  that  every  confederacy  of  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Germany,  though  called  for  and 
fcemcnted  by  the  ftrongcA  neccffity,  muft  necet 
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firily  be  conceived  and  executed  in  the  fpidtof  a 
coalition,  and  not  of  an  alliance.  The  fanda* 
mental  contrariety  in  the  principles  and  objedls 
of  their  politics,  will  continue  the  fame  under  any 
circumftances;  and  mud  indeed  return  whenever 
the  general  balance  is  re-efiablifhed,  and  the  fe- 
deral fyfiem  iecured  upon  its  former  bails.  This 
union,  therefore,  can  never  be  other  than  tran- 
fient ;  which  is  the  whole  fecret,  the  perpetual' 
and  neceifary  caufe  of  its  weaknefs.  Such  would 
be  the  uncertainty  of  a  combination  of  thefe  he- 
terogeneous parts,  that  the  forced  and  unfieady 
alliance  might  be  diflfolved,  and  all  its  operations 
fuipended  in  the  mod  critical  and  deciiive  mo- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  fepa- 
rate  refiftance  of  each  date,  with  all  its  neceilary 
difadvantages^  would  not  be  preferable  to  fuch  a 
coalition. 

If,  moreover,  the  inordinate  afcendant  of 
France  were  to  create  an  alliance  between  Auf^ 
tria  and  Pruffia,  as  the  only  means  of  relifting 
it,  a  general  coalition  would,  in  all  political  pro- 
bability, be  the  confequence.  For  England  and 
Ruffia  would  always  take  part  with  Auftria  or 
Pruffia ;  and  in  the  prefent  flate  of  Europe,  every 
power  of  the  fecond  and  third  order  would  be 
more  or  lefs  concerned  with  them.  Thus  a  league 
between  Auftria  and  Pruffia  may  always  be  con- 
R  3  fidered 
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lidered  a^  a  coalition  of  Europe.  The  want  of  fdcli' 
a  one  (all  the  politicians  of  feurope  will  not  lup- 
prefs  this  tVuth),  the  want  of  fuch  a  coalitiorf 
againft  France  will  often  be  feM  and  acknow- 
ledged :  but  the  convi6lion  of  its  neceffity  wilf 
be  accompanied  by  the  reafonable  apprehenfiouf 
of  its  infufficiency.  Jt  would  require  a  rare  con- 
juniSion  of  great  and  extraordinary  charadlersto 
organize,  dire<5i)  and  contain  fuch  a  coalition, 
and  to  condu6l  it  fuccefsfully  fo  the  object  of  it^ 
original  deflihation.  Experience  has  taugh(  uS 
this  :  the  dreadful  lefTon  is  yet  frefli  in  the  me- 
mory of  humbled  Europe;  and  who  now  among 
the  rulers  of  nations  will  venture  to  encounter 
a  fecond  ? 

Thus  far  is  certain  at  all  events :  the  political 
fyflem  cannot  but  be  extremely  defeftive,  when 
it  contains  fuch  a  difproportion  of  power  as 
nothing  but  a  general  league  can  rectify.  And 
when  even  that  difficult,  dangerous,  and  almoin 
defperate  remedy  docs  not  promife  certain  fucccft, 
does  not  afford  even  rational  hopes  of  it,  the 
cxiflence  of  any  thing  like  equilibrium  miifl  be 
quite  out  of  the  qucflion. 

I  will  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  and  prefent  the  following  refults  of 
this  view  of  the  prefent  relations  between  France 

and 
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aod  Ewpi^e;  \B/hich»  thoq^  indeed  only  myf 
ipiUvidual  opwion^  ia  founded  throughout  upon 
fads. 

ift.  France  ha^  extended  her  limits  on  HI 
fides  by  military  or  revolutiopary  operations* 
She  has  deftroyed  the  independence  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  either  by  regular  conqueft, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Flanders,  Savoy^  the  Rhine 
lands,  &c.  or  under  colour  of  alliance,,  as  with 
Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  ttatiaa 
republics ;  or  finally,  by  the  right  of  power  only^^ 
9s  in  the  fubjec^ion  of  all  Italy  as  far  as  thq 
Adige.  The  ancient  conftitutions  of  all  theie 
countries  have  been  deinoliflied,  and  France  h^s 
eftablifiied  an  empire  upon  their  ruins,  which 
has  no  parallel  in  Europe. 

adly.  This  total  obliteration  of  her  former 
limits,  the  deft  ru6l  ion  of  every  fafegaard  of 'bet 
peigbbours ;  this  military  force,  alike  extraordji- 
Qsry  in  extent  and  efiicacy,  and  far  exceeding  evea 
her  territorial  aggrandisement  in  proportion ; 
thefe  have  given  a  preponderance  to  France, 
^gaioft  which  no  continental  power,  not  even  the 
greateft,  can  conteitd  with  any  chance  of  fuccefs. 

3dly.  Were  France  to  abufe  this  prodigious 

pr^ppoderance ;  and,  not  content  with  her  pre* 

lent  acquifitions,  were  fhe  to  prefcribe  too  hard 

'    K  4  conditioDi 
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conditions  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  a  general  league 
would  be  the  only  means  of  refifting  the  danger. 

4thly.  Such  is  the  geographical,  military,  and 
political  fituation  of  France,  that  no  league  againft: 
her  could  be  in  the  leail  efie<5tual,  in  which  Aus- 
tria or  Pruffia^  or  both,  are  not  engaged* 

5thly.  In  every  future  war  of  Auftria  or  Pruf* 
iia  feparately  againft  France,  the  probability  of 
viiStory  (to  fay  no  more)  is  on  the  fide  of  the 
latter :  and  even  the  alliance  of  either  with  a 
third  fiate,  would  not  form  a  counterpoife  to 
France,  if  the  other  remained  neuter;  they  could, 
at  the  mofl,  only  leffen  the  difproportion  *• 

6thly.  Auftria  and  Prulfia  muft  therefore  ti&, 
in  concert,  to  afford  a  hope  of  effedtual  prote&ion 
to  Oermany  in  any  future  wan 

7thly.  But  an  intimate  alliance  between  thofe 
two  powers,  is  the  moft  improbable,  the  moft 
difficult  of  all  political  combinations.  Thus  va- 
niihes  the  bafis  of  every  federative  guarantee 
againfl  France,  as  fbon  as  we  have  difcovered  it 

Sthly.  In  the  whole  fphere  of  federal  relations 
there  is  no  alliance  (in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word)  that  can  form  a  counterpoife  to 

♦VidcNoteDD. 
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France.  That  obje6l  can  only  ho  accompliflied ' 
by  the  means,  always  dangerous  and  uncertain,  of 
a  coalition,  whenever  the  neceffity  of  an  a<£tivc 
refinance  (ba\l  arife:  and  as  every  coalition 
againft  Prance  muft  be  general  (becaufe  the  whole 
of  Germany,  and  confequently  all  the  allies  of  the 
leading  powers  of  the  Empire,  muft  neceflarily 
be  engaged  in  it) ;  fo  the  only  refuge  that  remaim 
to  Europe  againft  France,  ttSbe  moft  dangerous, 
the  moft  uncertain,  the  moft  intrica|^  and  diffi- 
cult of  all  political  meafures«  **.  -^ 

I  am  aware  of  fome  objeAIons  likely  to  be 
made  to  this  reafoning  in  general  (the  intrinfic 
conliftency  of  which,  I  think,  will  hardly  be  im« 
peachcd)|  and  will  anfwer  them  beforehand. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  will  be  laid  (fucb  are  the 
topics  of  confolation  moft  frequently  held  forth)^ 
^<  To  what  purpofe  are  all  theie  melancholy  cal* 
culations  ?  What  is  the  ufe  of  thus  reckoning  and 
balancing  remote  dangers  againft  hypothetical  re- 
medies }  The  fpeculations  of  politics  are  as  hills 
of  fand,  whole  fhape  and  figure  vary  every  in- 
flant  with  the  winds  of  heaven*  Wfaat  afiurance 
have  we  that  a  few  years,  nay^  a  few  months^ 
may  not  j>ut  an  end  to  this  preponderance  of 
France,  ib  frightfully  defcribed  19  us?  The 
genius  of  a  few  enterprifiog  minds^  the  genius  of 

one 
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one  man,  raifed  thait  natiott  ftom  tk«  depth  of 
ruin  to  its  prefent  greatnefe  and  AabiLit.y.  That 
which  depdods  upoD  an  uncertain  life,  muft  be 
itfcif  uncertain.  Even  now,  perhaps,  while 
you  are  bewailing  her  aicendancy,  France  ia 
inking  once  more  into  an  ahyfs  of  anarchy  and 
cotnfufion,  or  loling,  in  the  ^hands  of  a  weak 
and  incapable  government,  that  bold  and  ener* 
getic  chara£ler,  which  has  more  contributed  ti> 
deilroy  the  balance  of  Europe  than  any  eflential 
advantages  of  her  prefent  geographiqal,  n^ili* 
tary,  and  federative  polition.  Even  if  this 
ihould  not  be  the  cafe,  who  will  warrant  that 
the  fprings  of  this  colofTal  machine  may  not  re^ 
kx  in  confequence  of  their  Tery  nature ;  and 
evea  though  managed  by  the  moil  ikilful  ar** 
lifts,  wear  out  and  become  ufelefs  in  the  courfe 
of  time  ?  Take  from  France  her  military  fpirit, 
discipline,  and  enthufiafm,  (and  where  is  it  writ<«- 
ten  that  they  muft  be  eternal,  becatife  created  lA 
a  moment  by  extraordinary  circum  fiances  ?)  and 
what  becomes  of  her  power  ?  Her  extent  of 
territory,  her  conquefis,  her  tributary  republics^ 
her  immenie  population,  will  all  be  converted 
into  a  weight  to  hafien  her  down£Ul  whene^^ 
4he  vital  principle  in  the  centre  (hall  faiL  Afid 
^s  then  the  rqft  of  .Europe  for  ever  deprived  of 
cotarage  atd  genius,  of  great  and  enefgetic 
plans,  and  of  ability  to  execute  them  ?  A  fioglie 

extraor* 
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cittstordrMfy  ^nius,  one  great  and  decfdeS  eha^ 
tz&6v,  might  reverfe  tlie  wbe>!e  fyftem,  andtaik^ 
from  Prance  tlie  weight  that  now  oppreflei  Ei** 
fopfc,  to  throvv  it  into  ati  oppofite  fcale.  Perhaps 
iri  the  midft  of  your  compiaints  of  its  intolerabki 
prcponderatnce,  the  moment  may  unexpeAedljt 
arrive,  when  the  French  nation  will  be  deprived 
of  its  juft  and  beneficial  influence ;  and  you 
will  have  to  fament,  that,  by  an  exaggerated  de- 
fcription  of  the  prefent  danger,  you  have  contri* 
buted  to  a  lofs  fo  great  and  detrimental  to  the 
general  interefts/* 

To  this  I  anfwer :  Politick,  fpeculative  as  weW 
^s  prafticabTe,  have  to  do  with  no  elements  but 
fiich  a§  ^6luaTly  exiff  ;  and  when  they  look  for- 
ward to  the  future,  their  calculations  muft  al- 
ways rfeft  upon  prefent  realities,  and  not  upoA 
accidental  or  perfbnal  circumftatices,  upon  empty 
hypothcfes  or  mere  poffibillties.  The  proba- 
bility of  the  long  or  fhort  duration  of  the  prefent 
liate  of  France,  her  military  arid  political  afeehd- 
atvt,  is  a  fuhjedt  of  fpeculation  and  reflexion  fot 
the  politician.  But  whatever  may  be  the  refult 
i(merely  hypothetidal  and  conditional)  of  his  re- 
feairches,  it  cannot  afFedl  the  indifputable  truth, 
ihat  at  prefent  there  is  no  profpedt  hut  of  power 
to  IPrance  and  danger  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

'     Should 
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Should  Framce  fuddenly  fall^  or  gradoally  de« 
eHoc,  we  would  draw  new  concluiions  from 
iiew  premifes ;  (hould  ihe,  howcrer  improbable 
it  may  appear^  defccDd  even  beneath  her  juft 
level,  and  lofe  her  proper  and  neceiTary  (hare  of 
power — the  principle  of  her  prefcrvation^fhpuld 
the  fafety  of  Europe  be  threatened  from  fome 
other  fide  with  dangers  now  bardly  to  be  under- 
ilood  or  imagined ;  thofe  who  furvive  fuch 
changes  would  learn  how  to  accommodate  their 
iyflems,  principleSi  doctrines,  and,  where  it  is 
neceiTary  to  ad,  their  meafures  accordingly. 
But  (b  long  as  the  prefent  relations  endure,  all 
fyfiems,  principles,  dodlrines,  and  meafures  muft 
be  built  upon  thefe ;  and  as  long  as  Europe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France  on  the  other,  continue 
as  they  now  Aand,  in  this  firfi  year  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  it  muA  be  permitted  to  aflert^ 
that  there  exifls  no  federal  conditution,  no  ba* 
lance  of  power,  no  folid  and  durable  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  fliall  meet  with  objec<* 
ttons  of  a  different,  and  perhaps  more  fpecious 
nature.  '^  A  revolution  has  been  accomplilhed 
in  the  political  fyftem.  This  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  former  fyflem  preferved  with 
all  its  defciSis,  if  the  firength  of  Europe,  more 
firmly  united,  had  been  more  efficacioufly  di- 
it&ed*    But  the  paft  cannot  be  undone;  the 

preient 
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jprefeiit  and  the  futare  only  fhould  ocfcupy  tb^ 
icience  of  politics.  Why  are  they  holh  repre<> 
lented  fo  comfortlefs  ?  There  never  exiiled  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  RtiA  fenfe  of  the  woid^ 
there  always  have'  been  preponderating  fi^tes: 
the  weak  have  always  been  obnoxious  to  dan- 
ger; there  always  have  been  pretexts  for  op- 
preilion,  occalions  for  injufiicd,  and  fubje<£hi  of 
war  in  Europe,  Suppofing  the  a&endancy  ac- 
quired by  France  to  be  as  you  defcribe  it,  does 
it  follow  that  all  fecutity,  liberty,  independence^ 
and  flability,  muft  be  annihilated  for  ever  in  the 
reft  of  Europe?  Will  not  Prance  ceafe  to  be 
dangerous  to  other  nations  from  the  very  cir* 
cumftance  of  her  baving  nothing  more  to  wifli 
for,  nothing  more  to  undertake  ?  What  is  theff 
now  to  call  forth  her  exertions  ?  Every  new 
conqueft  would  be  a  burden  to  the  republk^;. 
every  new  conqueft  would  diminifh  her 
ilrength.  Will  ihe  go  forth  upon  unprofitable 
adventures  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Pyrenees  ?  Or,  will  fhe  exterminate  kingdoms 
which  ihe  cannot  govern  ?  The  mere  poffibility 
of  an  abufe  of  power,  of  a  wanton  exaggeration 
of  pretenfions,  will  not  juflify  fuppofitions  of  fo 
hateful  a  nature,  fuch  unfounded  and  chimeri- 
cal apprehenfions.  If  the  former  revolutionary 
governments  were  the  terror  of  Europe  by  their 
unprincipled  ambition,  their  infatiable  avarice, 

their 
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Ih^ir  unboUDckd  impiorality;   yet  the  forefex^ 

£Sfvei;namit  is  formed,  in  .every  tefyQ&,  todlSi* 

{>ate  the  ilortn,  tp  tranquilliae  all  /ninds,  ^od  tp 

Awakjen  fe^timeqtsof  coofide]^  aQd.feqiritj  in 

:9Jil  other  nations*    It  aims  at  Qpf^her  aggraiv- 

4ig»m^^t ;  Mk($  .only  to  m^if^ain ,it3  polTdHoos 

jkB.  it  found  tt^qif  aiid  4^  d^iirous  of  living  in 

ipeace  wi^h  if^  n^ig|iboi;ir$  an{l  the  wl^ole  world; 

i'^ithful '  to  the  ^pfinciples  of  the  law  of  nations, 

tSL  powerful  protj^iSlor,  of  ijt3  alUes,  aijd  an  ex- 

aiftple  of  juftice,!  ^equity,  and  mod^ra^<}n,  to  its 

<«nc0)i^$.     If.  it  CQ^tiqucs  tp  adhere  to  fuch  |»rin- 

'J^pJas^  why  fl^pulfi  in<it  *EuK>pe  be  .^^gy^an^d 

Jj^v^  in  tier  pfpf^nt  fituatiora?  ,I^t.ns.  forget 

rljlto  pad;  let  eyery  flate  confp.irm  >vi^. prudent 

^ilgnation  to  its.prefent  circum(|:finces ;  let  each 

xinfprove  its  pre&nt  advantage?,  and  ^oujige 

,all,dei)ru^ive  .apibitian,-aU  :up];ia^9rai  and  ex- 

itravagant  .fylleqiSi  all  falfe  -and  turbulent  poll* 

ties*      The  .gr^t    powers  of   Europe,    whofe 

-^broad  and  folid  foundations  refilled:  the  torrent 

r'/^  the  rev(4ntion>  are  il;ill  powerful  enough  jto 

•defy  every  wanton  attack,  to  cultivate  and  iqi- 

proire    their    f^a^t^    by  peaceful  economy,   to 

make   their  fubje<^s  happy,  .;and  to  maintain 

their  political  dignity.    The  reft  is  all  error  and 

,  illuiion  ;  whether  a  certain  number  of  little  {q^ 

'Vereigns,  or  one  great  republican  power,  give 

lawa  beyond  ihe  Rhinej  the  Mwfe>  and  the 

Adige, 
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Adige,  muft  te  matter  of  ibdifEbreoce  ^o  >lbp  r^ft 
of  {EuBope,  'iince  Ihe  anctnnt  ipoflcflbrs  are  c9l- 
ipellsdy  and  the  fonner  confiitulions  abolilhed. 
ii^ufirta,  Pcuffia,  iRuffid,  E^gla^nd,  a^d  tlfc 
:pawer8  of  «a  iecond  and  third  opder,  and  ^yi^ 
thing  that  yet  lenaains  of  the  fbro^er  iyfteix|y  will 
:not  the  lefs  piiofped:  and  endure  on  that  aqcpimt: 
wad  if 'Iheic changes  ^haye  indeed  irreparably  fuli- 
Tserteditheanoient  federal  iyfiem^  what  Ihall  pre- 
sent you  from  ereiSling  a  new  edifice  with  netr 
materials  ?"  , 

The  fdllowing  obibrvations  will  aufwcr'^iefe 
4irguiient8;  the  firongefl  which  any  advocsUc 
-ier  'the  prefent  ftate  of  /Europe,  any  defender  of 

Ihe  afeendancy  of  France,  can  qppofe  to  the  juft 
-Apprshenfions  of   the  world,    and    realbnable 

warnings  of  political  fpeculation. 

Wlicthcr  the  prefent  goTernment  of  Frnnee 

'deferTe  <  the  ^unlimited  confidence  required  by 

.  its  partifans,  is  not  within  the  fphere  of  u^y 

pvsfent  inquiry.      I  once  more  folemnly  dif- 

claim  tall  regard  to  perfonal  conlideration.      I 

crrcn  .^  farther,  and  willingly  concede   what^ 

cyer  is  not  immediately  neceflary  to  my  objed^ 

that    I    may    thereby   tread    firmer   upon  the 

:prDQads  where  I  mean  to  build  con\riiSlion.     I 

vtfacreforc  .entirely  renounce  all .  arguments  .de- 

4  ducible 
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dacible  from  the  charader  of  the  prefent  gb^ 
vernment ;  which  ihall  be  fuppofed  in  all  its 
principtesy  opinions^  plans,  and  nieafures,  the 
reverie  of  thftt  to  which  it  fuceeeded.  We  will 
eonfider  it  as  only  deiirous  of  concord  and 
peac^,  of  iecnrity  and  juftice ;  as  hitherto  guilt- 
lefi  of  any  proceeding  calculated  to  juftify  our 
former  apprehenlions^  or  to  excite  new  ones, 
to  infpire  miflruft^  or  to  fupprefs  reviTiog 
hopes:  to  grant  this  is  furely  the  extreme  of 
moderation. 

But  the  character  of  the  prefent  French  go- 
vernment is  no  fecurity  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
leading  inaxim  in  every  rational  fyfiem  of  prac* 
ttcable  politics^  that  every  power. is  dangerous 
to  the  reft^  which  pollelfes  the  means  of  di£* 
turbing  the  general  peace,  and  wants  nothing 
but  the  will  to  ufe  them.  If  we  depart  from 
this  maxim,  we  no  longer  find  any  fixed  point 
whatever  in  the  whole  fphere  of  politics ;  there 
remains  nothing  then  but  vague  fuppofitiohs 
and  wavering  hypotheies,  uncertain  opinions  of 
perfonal  charaAers,  and  loofe  probabilities, 
which  one  moment  prefents,  and  the  following 
deflroys. 

As    the   perfonal    charader  of  the  prefent 
government    of    France,    or   indeed    of    any 

government 
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government  whatever,  cannot  enfure  the  dirpoii- 
tibns  bf  lU  ruccertbrs ;  as  even  the  preifent  wilhes, 
fi£ls,   and  declarations  of  a  fovereign,  are  no 
ifecurity  for  his  intentions  and  proceedings  at . 
a  future  period ;  even  lb  do  the  ohvious  int^- 
teils  of  a  power  afford  no  perfedl  affurance  of 
its  views  and  tondu^l.     This  obfervation  muft, 
however,  only  he  taken  in  a  limited  fenfe.     In 
thfe  ordinary  courfe  of  things  the  true  interefts 
of  a  nation  are  no  inadequate  criterion  of  the 
condu6l  which  in  all  reafonable  probability  wc 
are  to  expcdl  from  it,  while  there  is  a  due  ba- 
lance of  power,  or  a  confiitution  in  which  it  is 
Deafly  'balanced ;  when  (here  is  no  danger  of  an 
immediate'  revolution,  and  no  flate  fufficiently 
preponderant  to  c^eA  a  fudden  fubverfion  of  the 
whole  fyftem.     For  it  may  always  be  fuppofed^ 
{hat  in  any  given  period,  as  of  fifty  or  an  hun« 
dred  years,  the  wife  and  imprudent  counfels  by 
which  it  is  directed,  will  at  leafl  counterbalance 
each  other ;  that  the  principles  of  its  redl  wel* 
fare,  though  for  a  tnne  forgotten^  wil^  always 
be  recurred  to ;  ^and  that,  on  the  whole,  its  true 
interefl  will  be  the  leading  objed  of  the  govern- 
ment.   The  politician  will  therefore  generally 
be  right  in  his  conclulions,  who  makes  the  in- 
tereil  of  each  fiate  a  principal  ground  of  every 
fpeculation  concerning  its  future  conduft  */  fiat 
*  VidcNxHcEE. 
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this  maxim  ceafes  to  be  ufeful  in  times  when 
the  ftate  of  Europe  may  be  altered  in  a  moment 
by  a  fingle  lefolution.  When  any  power  attsuns 
fo  great  a  degree  of  influence  and  preponde- 
rance in  the  political  fyftem,  that  the  flighted 
deviations  of  its  politics  may  endanger  all  ex- 
ifiing  relations^  and  threaten  a  general  fubver- 
lion,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  difmifs  every  ap* 
prehenfion,  and  continue  in  perfect  fecurity» 
becauie  war  and  conqueft  may  be  oppofite  to 
the  permanent  interefls  of  that  nation.  For 
who  will  venture  to  afTure  us,  that  the  men 
intruded  with  this  extraordinary  power,  will 
never  give  way  to  the  impulfe  of  ambition, 
avarice,  or  refentment,  and  gratify  the  paflions 
of  the  moment,  regardlefs  of  thofe  permanent 
interefls }  This  would  be  fufRcient,  in  the  pre* 
lent  flate  of  Europe,  to  produce  the  mod  ex- 
teniiVe  defolation. 

When  we  confider  the  preient  fiate  of  France^ 
and  what  ihe  has  experienced  during  the  laft 
ten  years,  we  fhali  find  it  difficult,  perhaps 
impofiible,  to  determine  what  maxims  and 
conduiS:  her  interefls  will  conflantly  prefcribe 
to  her.  Self-prefervation  is  naturally  the  firil 
obje£l  of  every  government.  Where  that  is 
befl  fecured  by  pacific  meafures,  and  an  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  moderation  and 
juflice,  there  juflice  and  moderation  will  pre- 
vail* 
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vaiK  But  when  circumflances  require  a  con- 
trary condufl^  and  a  government  feels  itfelf 
obliged  to  afTume  a  lofty  and  decided  tone^  and 
engage  in  git^at  and  fplendid  undertakings, 
to  fupport  its  linking  popularity,  to  counteract 
an  afpiring  fa(Slioni  or  to  awe  the  turbulence  of 
a  ieditious  people ;  then  moderation  is  iacrificed 
to  the  interefts  of  the  moment;  and  who  will  be 
-found  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  French  go- 
vernment may  poflibly  be  thus  circumfianced  ? 
Does  not  every  thing  about  that  government 
indicate  the  probability  of  critical  iituations, 
iiequent  changes^  and  a  long  flate  of  uncerr 
tainty  ? 

But  fhould  the  prefent  and  every  future  go- 
vernment of  France  invariably  renounce  all 
views  of  ufurpation,  and  make  moderation  the 
leading  principle  of  its  politics;  fhould  its  in- 
terefts be  confi'antly  averie  to  wars  of  conqueft, 
plunder,  and  opprefHon;  and  ihould  thefe 
doubtful  poiitions  be  verified  in  the  moft  fatiC- 
faiStory  manner;  yet  the  relations  between 
Fiance  and  the  reft  of  Europe  would  not  there- 
fore be  Ids  '  unequal,  conftrained,  and  dan- 
gerous. For,  befides  the  difputes  anting  from 
ambition,  avarice,  or  wanton  provocations 
among  nations;  there  are  differences  of  another 
nature^  which  originate  in  the  doubtfulnels  of 
s  a  theic 
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their  rights^  4he  mfafEciency  of  ^heir  tredtiw, 
and  the  often  unavoidable  poocurronce  of  Ihek 
fcveral  interefts.  Thefe  difputes,  and  4he  wars, 
vhicby  in  extreme  cafes,  are  the  only  means  «f 
deciding  them,  will  never  ceafe  to  occyr,  while 
there  are  feparate  fiates,  without  a  perfect  fyiie« 
of  publip  law  dmong  thenu  But  thefe  uHavcid- 
able  wars  mnft,  in  the  prefent  fituationof  £u« 
xojpe,  be  productive  of  the  tnofi  ^reddfiil  mtf- 
fortunes^  The  flighteii  mifunderAanding  abo^ 
an  undefined  boundary,  a  doubtful  right  of  ^01^0- 
reigirty  or  navigation  (not  to  itiention  the  greater 
ones,  that  might  in  time  ariie  by  the  dbceafe^qf 
princes  about  the  right  of  fucceffion),  the  fiigbteft 
difference  between  France  and  any  neighbour- 
jog  ftate,  would,  on  account  df  the  immenie 
piepondecance  of  ^the  French  powei^  mift  fttck 
a  ftorm  as  to  threaten  all  Europe  with  ^firuc- 
tion.  The  di(5lates  of  found  policy  prdfcfibe 
the  neceffity  of  a  natural  or  artificial  balandb'^ 
power;  not  only  to  prevent  the  wanton  attd 
dkingeroii8iabu(e  dPit  on  tlie«part  of  a  prepotide-^ 
aating  ftate;  but  eves  to  'maintain  a  due  pc^ 
portion  of  itrength  in  thole  ordinary  wws, 
which  human,  wiitdom  is  often  unable  to  avert, 
and  to  preferve  the  political  iyftem  from  ihoofcl 
that  might  pro^e  fl^l  to  its  exigence.  When-* 
«ver  this  balance  is  deftcoyed,  the  fecutity  «f 
the  whole  is  itxunediate^  annihilated,  whtthea 
1  the 
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ihi  makimi  Ifhat  goVeni  each  paWicular  fta'tc  be 
jafft*or  Uiijuft,-  warlike  or  paci^c. 

Ih-  tlTC  prefent  ftate  of  thitrgs,  there  i*  a  cbn- 
ffeht*  fbuFcc  6f  pdlitTcal'  d?fturbince,  a  perpe- 
toai  cauftj  of  war,  m  the  tidccAary  dil]pofirion  of 
tAe HuiliWed andoppreffed riafiohs^  in theii^ uriex- 
thigctifliiafcle  refentment  Mwards  flich^  haughty 
an*  oppreffive  ctmtjufcror.     It  would' betray  the 
gfoftefl:  i'gtibrance  of  human  nature  to  expeft 
that    riatiton^,    fobdtied'  and    trampled    on   by 
IVihed ;  tWat  priricea  ftripped  6f  their  provinces 
arid  revertlsds',   theiir  rartk  aHd  fplendbur/  and 
fiibjefled  fo  the  mbft  hutnihating  condiiions;' 
that  fo  Aany  miritffe  affile*  by  tbt  ifevereft 
IdfTeif,  and  irrittited  by  the  mb(^  contemptuous 
iriifuhs,  dibuld  in*  a  moment  throw  a  veil  of 
oblivion  <  upon  the  paft:,  forget  their  fafibrings, 
difpel    thfeir    forrows,    ahd  fubmit;   with    pa- 
tient re'fignation,    to   the  yoke  of   France.— 
Every  rational  obfervcr  of  the  ordinary  courlc 
of  human  fentiments  and  paflions  muft  expe6l 
the  very  reverfe.    Until  the  power  of  Fraijuje 
fhalt  again  be  reduged  to  its  juft  proportion  iq 
the  fyftem  of  Europe,  the  prevailing  fentiment 
in  ajl  other  countries,  or  at  leafl  in  the  princi- 
pal European  fiales,  will  be  a  fecret  defire  of 
thwarting  her  preponderance ;  a  fecret  and  ia- 
furmountable  hatred  of  that  monopoly  of  io* 
s  3  fluenoe 
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fluence  and  dominioD  which  France  has  Ihr 
viAorioufly  affertcd.  They  will  fuffet  in  filence 
fo  long  as  they  continue  to  feel  the  impofiibiUty 
of  any  effedlual  remedy.  But  new  .exertiops 
and  attempts,  new  wars  and  coalitions,  will  be 
formed  upon  the  firA  hope  of  a  fucceisful  ifliie^ , 
whether  founded  upon  reviving  courage  and 
the  animating  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  increaied 
firength,  or  upon  fymptoms  ofdiforder,  dilTeniioa^ 
and  weaknefs  in  the  interior  of  France.  An 
unnatural  and  oppreflive  conftitution,  incompa* 
tible  with  the  fafety  and  dignity  of  Europe  in 
general;  can  have  no  profpeA  of  duration.  The 
inde(lru£lible  elafticity  of  iprings  tpo  forcibly 
comprefled,  will  always  tend  to  refiore  their 
nacural  (late.  All  the  treaties  in  the  world 
cannot  confirm  and  preferve  a  ftate  of  things 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  freedom,  to  all 
equality  of  power,  to  the  fundamental  law«  of  , 
the  focial  and  fecleral  conftitution,  to  the  wifhes, 
propenfities,  and  views  of  the  great  majority  of 
nations  and  individuals  *• 

Should  any  man  deny  the  force  or  truth 
of  ,^1  thefe  arguments,  and  aflert,  in  contra- 
di6lioi>  to  experience,  to  the  evidence  of  the 
paft  anu'  prefent,  and  to  the  true  principles 


* 


*  Vide  Note  FF. 
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of  politics^  that  neither  the  mutability  of  the 
views  and  characters  of  the  rulers  of  France^ 
nor  the  uncertainty  of  their  future  difpofitions, 
nor  the  chance  of  their  private  interefis  being 
incompatible  with  the  general  intereA  and  peace 
of  Europe^  nor  ihe  danger  with  which  ev^n  an 
ordinary  war  would  threaten  all  Europe  when 
there  is  no  balance  of  power^  nor  the  natural 
and  infurmountable  propenfity  to  diflblve  unna- 
tural obligations — (hoi^ld  he  aiTert,  that  none  of 
thefe  caufes  of  diiTenfion^  enmity,  and  war,  are 
fufficiently  aftive  and  important  to  juftify  the 
apprehenfions here  entertained;  and  that^  not- 
withflanding  all  thefe  obvious  fources  of  perpe- 
tual internal  difcord,  the  conflitution  eda- 
bliflied  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the  events 
of  its  unhappy  war,  may  endure  in  peace  and 
Jiarmony,  as  well  as  the  former  or  any  other  po- 
litical combination;  he  muft  at  lead  allow, 
that  fuch  a  conflitution  does  not  deferve  the  ap« 
pellation  of  a  federative  fyflem,  either  in  the 
former,  or  any  other  proper  acceptation  of  the 
words.  He  muft  be  prepared  to  affcrt,  that  the 
balance  of  power,  as  hitherto  conceived,  is 
only  an  empty  term ;  that  Europe  can  exift  and 
profper  under  circumftances  different  from  thole 
formerly  held  neceflary  and  eflential  to  it ;  and 
that  federative  policy  is  in  future  to  proceed 
upon  new  and  unheard-of  principles,  in  utter 

$  4  contradidion 
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contra.di<Slioi;i  to  all  wh^ch  pi;^ai1ed  be(b^  ^4 
hitherto  unconfirmed  hy  any  experience.,  Accoxd- 
ing  Xq  all  former  ground,^  of  iudgpaent^  ajl  an- 
cient rqlea  of  conduft  in  politics,  the  prefenJt  fita^ 
ation  of  Europe  is  a  flate'of  pojiticaji  an^i^by,  a£ 
conftant  and  uncxtinguiftiablc  war..  TbiOifc.  wlia 
maintain  the  contrary,,  muft  cklier  renounce  aU 
confiftency,  or  difclaim  ev^y  principle  hiiherlo 
received. 

Thefe  remarks  on  the  prefent  rcUtipn^bciwcKra 
France  and.  Europe,  are  totally  uninfluenced  by. 
hatred  or  prejudice  againft  the  ^rom^h  republic 
They  flow  from  a  free  and  impartial  comfidc»r 
tion  of  the£gbje(5):,  from  (he  real  fla^e  andnatun^l 
courfe  of  tbijigs,  andfron^ap  ujicqni3«aipied.apr 
plication  of  the  fimpleft  rules  of  the  fcieac^  ofj 
politics.    Every  enlightened  friend  of  the  Fc^od^ 
nation  mud  aiS  readily  fub&rib^  to  theq^  as  the 
bittereft  enemy  of  France,  or  tbq  vfkp^  4i?^rr 
mined  adverf^ry  of  her  pref^yit  cooi^itutiqi^     ft 
is  a  ch^radaeriftic  property  of  all  great  ifotd/w;* 
in  the  political  fyflemi  that  tli?y  do  aaiqucU  ixir 
jury  to  the  ftates  app^fenily  beneftted  by  .the  de- 
li rudtion  of  the  balaii^e,  as  to  theij;iaiQcdiate  lofeirs. 
by  the  difproportlon  iatroduced^   It  isk  tbe-tFOue^ 
and  permanent  intereft  of  every  nalion  witbo^i 
exception,  to  prcferve  a;  due  propprtipn  bqtvAcea 
ita  owp  ilrepgih;^  a»dtb9tQfit|.nci|)t^ars<i  an4 

to 
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to,  iDai«l9Ji^  ^  j^i)ft  d^i3Jii;tioxi.of  f(mcr  ^cwtg; 
all  tfee.  memliei;*  €)C  th^,  feci^rativc;  fyflf gi.  Xhc  . 
adv£in^agf:a  of  a  d^s^^^oujs  ar^A44ncy,  ^e  ailways, 
.decei^f^^ ;  fo»  thci  public.  wclfocQ,  of  4  Mtioo. 
ca;%Qat  ho  £pcurej^  wiihjai^  the  f^tu^ciipA  of  it», 
n^g^houjesi,  vi4  the  cooficbmce  of  tjl^  vrodd^ 
Aa  ^qJji^texuxl  QtolicyrQqiu^^  3  du^aXteptUntQ' 
th^fc  imipoct wt  ]:e^^ii;5les  oi  p^^e^  on  t^l^^  part  of 
the  ^eateA  W  weU  aatliq  iAuiJJei;  ^^tes.  Weit 
Fi9o,c6  to  diftji^tuiht  hec  ta;ui^  ii^re(U ;  w^r^  thi( 
voieo^  o£  reajGota  ta  pccvail  ahavQ  the  di^tes  o£ 
aiphitioa  aQ4  avarices  hex  fkUdjsm^n,  would  c^fiJ^ 
be  convinced,  that  what  now.  ia  c^Uod^  h;  a; 
ihamelels  abuie  of  words^  the  federative  fyftem 
of  Europe^  is  nothing  lMi(.»6M»pound  of  inor« 
dinate  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  impotence 
on  the  other;  ia  which  no  ref^l  independence, 
no  {lability  or  fecurity,  and  no  permanent  peace 
can  paf^^i  wd.  whkh  h  eooftquesxlly  incompar 
tible  with  the  general  welfare. 

I  have  freely,  declared  my  opimon  of  tbe  pte^ 
fent  ftate  of  Europe.  I  have  lyMi  iuff^^eiflbl  the 
difficulties  which  I  conceive  infeparably  connected 
with:  e^wvy  aitmipt  iQ  cvftajbliih  ».  better  fy^lexi^ 
amndft  our  prefent  diM«rf-^tb« foituniotof  thft 
prefimt^  aiBd  perhaps  ttm  ^fmpyM  tsAtmtgtm** 
ration&i  J  have  portraye^jtlM  wilat  fnU  bngth^ 
fucb  89 1  hfhfA^  it4    U  itiortheJipniAipilipoU^. 

tician 
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f kian  io  find  the  moft  effcAaal  remedies  for  the 
diforders  of  fociety ;  the  writer  has  done  his  duty 
when  he  has  fhown  their  exiflence  and  origin. 
In  one  cafe,  however,  he  may  go  farther :  if  ano- 
ther writer,  whether  authorized  or  not,  has  made 
propoials  to  the  public,  he  may  inquire  into  and 
examine  them.  In  one  of  the  principal  chapters 
of  bis  work^  the  Author  of  VEfat  de  la  France 
has.  given  us  the  bafis  of  a  new  federal  (yftem ; 
for  he  does  not  doubt  the  deftruiftion  of  the  old 
one.  This  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  made 
a  fubjedl  of  public  difcuflion ;  and  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  examine  it. 


CHAP.    ir. 

Cff  the  Relations  between  France  and  her  JSUes. 

JLT  is  the  opinion  of  our  Author,  that  in  future 
every  political  alliance  fhould  be  founded  on  the 
two  following  rules : 

i&j  *'  In  peace  it  (hould  guaranty  the  conti- 
nuance of  fubiifting  relations,  and  in  war  it 
fhould  provide  for  the  defence  of  thofe  relations 
againft  the  common  enemy/*  adly,  *^  It  fhould 
£^ure  the  political  interefts  of  the  continent  both 

in 
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in  peace  and  war,  agaioft  th($  immoderate  afcend- 
ant  of  the  maritime  powers  *«'* 

Sad  indeed  is  the  profpedl  for  the  federal  fyftem . 
of  Europe^  if  fuch  principles  are  to  be  made  the 
foundations  of  all  future  alliances.    How  can 
they  anfwer  that  purpofe,  when,  they  do  not  d^ , 
fine  any,  much  lefs  all  the  conditions  of  an  vA^  . 
ful  alliance  ?    The  flighteft  glance  will  convince 
U8,  that  thefe  pretended  general  rules  are  perfedlly 
futile,  either  in  praiSlicable  or  (peculative  politics. 

ift.  "  That  every  alliance  fhould  guaranty  the  ^ 
continuance  of  exifiing  relations  in  peace,  and 
provide  for  their  defence  in  war,*'  is  (if  it  be  not 
mere  tautology)  nothing  more  than  a  verbal, 
enunciation  of  the  general  ohjedl  of  all  alliances^ 
by  no  means  a  rule  whereby  the  fcience  of  poli- 
tics can  form  or  approve  any  particular  engage- 
ment. Every  alliance  is  doubtlefs  intended  fonie- 
how  to  maintain  fubfifling  relations :  but  what 
relations  ought  to  be  the  objeAs  of  fuch  conven- 
tions ?  that  is  the  quefiion.  The  vague  and  un- 
defined pofitions  of  the  Author  are  far  from 
afcertaining  this  point ;  and  indeed  only  ferve  to 
divert  our  attention  from  every  inquiry  leading 
to  an  explanation  of  it.  His  principles  would 
induce  us  to  conclude  that  the  nature  of  the  rela- 

*  Vide  Note  GG. 
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tiotiSr  flibflftlB^,  k  a  BHifter  of  nd  ce^nlMfe^tffioti ; 
that  nothing  more  is  requi^te  than  to-pfovidte  hf 
their  duration.    But  found  policy  will  not  refort 
to  means  of  preferving  and  jperpetuhting  th6m» 
tin  it  has  firft  examined  if  they  he  tvorth  prclferv'- 
iiig.     It  would  indeed  be  a  fit  maxim  for  a 
power  giving  laws  to^  all  Eorope ,  tfcaU  cfhly  foch 
a)K»nee8  fhould  be  reckoned'  juft  and*  ufeftil,  a^ 
aflbrded  frefh  guarantees  and  new^  inflrumeDiS  of' 
it^  own  tyrannjr.    But  when  we  fpeafe  of  gentjrrf 
prificipite^  we  muft  take  af  more  Uber^  view*  of* 
the  fubjeA ;  which  would  lead  to  the  cpnclufion 
that  when  the  exifting  relations  are  clearly  detri* 
inental  to  the  welfare  of  Burope,  or' to  the  iqde- 
pendente  and  fecurity  of  any  natidrij  the  liioff 
ivife  and  beneficial  alfiance  would  be  that  \yhich 
had  for  its  objefl  the  gradual  dijfohiion  of  thofc 
^clatians^  attd  not  their  prefervation. 

adly.  '*  The  inot^inaie  q/ctn^ancy,  of  the  maritime 
^ovoers^*  is  a  form  of  words  without  mean- 
ing ;  and  fo  little  worthy  to  be  made  a  le^ing 
principle  in  politics^  that  it  will  not  even  fiand 
the  teft  of  common  logic.  An  idea  merely  rcla- 
tivcj  can  never  be  the  groundwork  of  an  ablblute 
role.  Every  attempt  to  lay  down  fuch  a  rule, 
with  fuch  materials,  muft  naturally  induce  the 
fulpicion,  that  the  Author  wants  to  conceal  un- 
juftifiable  views  b^ei^th  tbeie  vague  expreflions, 

and 


•and  io  gift  to  his  own  defign  die  fhape  and  o^ 
.ptM£aiice  of  |M>lttieal  maadios.  It  vrHulA,  beMe«, 
l>e  lu»  cx4rMiDdidary  principle^  that  ^ev^ety  leagiib 
jof  ^hc  cootiDcMal  powers  ilioald  be  ^ifd&tBA 
-ft^iijil  the  pte{)onderaticc  ofiAie  lii^itiiiie<ihUM. 
Sofofe  we  fpcak  of  tbe  exaggerated  afcondaacy  ^ 
Ibofe  fiafea,  and  of  alliance^  to  tie  formed  to  «^ 
|>ofe  it^  we  ought  to  afcettain  exa^ftly,  how  6lr 
their  joft,  and  aeceilBry,  and  belidicial  infltilttide 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  continent^  and  on  the  whole 
political  fyfiem,  ihould  extend.  This  is  a  quef- 
tion  of  confiderable  importanee ;  and,  till  this 
has  been  coa^pletely  determined,  we  c^inndt 
think  of  providing  againft  the  excc^  of  th(^t> 
which  nothing  but  the  blind^H  paftiality  ebcilil 
condemn  as>a!together  prejttdiciaL 

In  the  place  of  thefe  atbitrary  aflotn^ion^, 
whode  abflirdi^y  and  inftifBciency,  when  tratted 
as  general  nil«s,  muft  be  obrious  to  the  moft  fu- 
perficial  exatrtinfatJon,  i  think  I  may  place  the 
following  m^im,  which  is  certainly  more  clear 
and  comprehenfive,  though  it  may  perhaps  not 
completely  exhauft  the  fubjedl. 

A  nation  ought,  in  its  alliance's,  to  coniider  its 
true  and  permanent  interefts  (diftingulflied  from 
the  mutable  dif^fitions,  the  temporary  rncTina- 
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tioris  and  aYerfions  of  its  rulers),  and^  at  the 
tune  time,  to  keep  in  view,  as  much  as  poifible, 
the  maintenance  of  that  general  balance,  which 
will  always  moft  conduce  to  the  true  and  perma«> 
neni;  interefl:  of  each  particular  ilate.  It  is  the 
bufinefi  of  pradical  politics  to  determine  how 
thefe  interefls  may,  at  difEerent  periods,  bebeft  af- 
ierted}  and  what  plans  or  combinations  are  heft 
adapted  to  that  end :  no  general  principle  can 
furniih  the  folution  of  fuch  problems. 

V 

The  above  maxim,  if  it  be  not  entirely  defli-* 
tute  of  truth,  will  lead  to  the  following  import-* 
ant,  though  melancholy  conclufion.  Every 
great  difopder,  introduced  into  the  federal  fyAetn, 
by  the  ifiordinate  alcendarxt  of  one  of  its  confli^ 
tuent  parts,  not  only  defiroys  the  balance  of  the 
whole,  but  throws  fuch  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
future  ufeful  alliances,  as  to  render  the  forma-* 
tion  of  fuch,  next  to  impoilible.  The  connexion 
between  this  poiition,  and  what  I  have  laid  down 
as  the  leading  principle  of  alliances,  may,  I 
think,  be  fufficiently  demonflrated. 

if).  L^t  us  fuppofe  fome  nation  to  have  ob* 
tained  an  abfolute  pteponderance ;  that  nation 
cannot  enter  into  any  alliance  whatever,  confift- 
ently  either  with  the  interefis  of  the  remaining 
powers,  or  its  own.   With  regard  to  the  interefts 
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of  the  reft,  if  It  IJiould  engage  In  alliance  with 
one  of  the  more  powerful,  the  preponderance  lb 
much  dreaded  would  be  thereby  increaied;  the  in- 
fecurity  of  the  other  nations  would  be  rendered 
greater,  and  the  general  diibrder.moredefperatc; 
and  even  the  fituation  of  its  temporary  ally  would 
necefiarily  be  more  precarious  than  eirer.  But 
were  it  to  form  a  connexion  with  a  feeble  l]:ate> 
then,  in  addition  to  the  above  evils,  the  en^ 
tire  fubje£tion  of  the  pretended  ally,  and  the 
total  annihilation  of  its  independence,  would  bb 
the  immediate  con&quences.  With  refpedl  to  the 
interefts  of  the  preponderating  ftate  ilfelf,  every 
iiich  alliance  mufi  be  prejudicial,  becaiife  it  con^ 
tributes  to  fupport  and  preferve  a  fyftem,  which 
cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  of  long  duration ; 
and  which,  even  while  it  lafts,  is  produd^ive  of 
no  real  and  folid  good,  no  true  and  efiential  ad* 
vantage  to  the  very  power  whole  pride  it  grati* 
fies.  There  is,  moreover,  fomething  unnatural 
and  repugnant  in  the  idea  of  an  alliance  of  any 
nation,  great  or  fmall,  with  a  power  whofe  pre* 
ponderance  is  the  perpetual  obje<5t  of  the  folicl- 
tude,  the  plans,  and  vigilance  of  the  reft ;  whole 
afcendancy  (were  it  governed  by  angels)  muft 
render  it  the  common  enemy  of  all  fecurity  and 
independence;  and  whofe  friendfhip  is  often 
ipore  dangerous  than  even  its  enmity, 
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•ae  uttidti  has  aotiuiMd  Ii6  etcdtdiVe  pr^potrAC' 
raace,atiy  tetidfidtll  tfUUtrc^  dm  be  formed  limMg 
tfaeittA.    Hite,  llmngh  it  mfty  p&hi(p&  ftpfi:Mar 
^pMiimjaaA,  mof^  I  think,  be  lixpUmefl  ifa  kirerjr 
iktMiSbory  »aciMr«    In  fvu^  it  Bmttif  ftimgs  as 
I  4iin  "bolt  (lifppcl&ngy  erdy^ni^nee  mttft^be  2&- 
ft6fly  ori»dif>edltyopp(»fed  to  Ihe  pt^pmdktkdttg 
jowtr ;  for  it  w«>(iM  be  no  Ifcfi  impolfticfhan  dti- 
g0nerMs,  to«^«gah](A  Any  df  ^  ^e^er  nsHiom. 
Every  iach  emtfedcftit^  ftga}i«(i  fhe  predotnih&rit 
fialte,  tQtift  dither  be  oomp^feA  orf  h  pttl  ^  the  i«ft, 
tjr  by  tbe'i^rbole.  In  the  fwtner  c«fe  it  is  evi&ifff, 
that  f hofe  ^who  arc  net  included  Hi  it,  tp-JH  ncc^T- 
^rily  be  impdlted  t6  draAv  nearer  to  itit  cctetnoh 
enetfty^  eiflier  by  ^bv/td  a3!iatreedi  or  b^  *  ffT- 
leift  of  Btetitraility  n6t  v6ry  different ;  and  ihai 
will  a  partial  oonfedstMy  naturally  tend  1o  f eft A^t 
thmgs  worfe.     In  the  latter  cife  (and  it  f Jlbe<*ffe 
might  very  probably  happen  in  the  Ibi^mfer),  the 
alliance  is  converted  into  a  eo&Kfi^n,  v^lth  dlthe 
attendant  difficulties  and  dangerous  peduUa!^if»!$A 
of  foch  a  league ;  and  the  pem^nent  nit^MM 
of  the  feveral  powers  are  facrfficed  to  a  teiftpo- 
lary  objeA,  of  which,  unfortanately,  thtt  atwin- 
Inent  is  always  extremely  doubtful. 

I  might  adduce  a  great  number  of  6Xaitt»ptet 
from  paft  timesj  and  adyance  many  conjedlures 
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vith  ref^  telhe  fntore,  tptmdar  thb  iron- 
ing more  dear  and  impwffive;  but  I  leave  tA\  that 
to  the  judgment  and  penetration  4fi  the  attentive 
raider.  There  a«e  ceKain  poikical  4ruth»  of  fy 
comfortiefs  a  natunft,  ceitam  Mla^nt  To  critical, 
that  they  will  not  bdar  to  beiraskd  bat  in  «  very 
geneial  manner. 

It  will  be  «afy,  after  tbefe  obfovatfom,  io4ip. 
predate  the  nature  of  4lie  pte&at  xdations  be* 
tween  Fraaoe  and  her  alliesf  and  to  judge  how 
iu  we  oaay  exjMt&  fnn  then  Afae  re-efta.. 
bliflHBCiit  of  the  fubverted  fyfiem  of  Europe. 
The  Author  of  the  Etat  d*  la  France  has  dignt- 
fied  thp  alliances  of  the  French  cepublic  with 
Spain>  Holland,  and  Genoa,  by  calling  diem  the 
f«k  foundations  of  a  futose  federal  edifice*.  He 
quotes  «hf»a8  honourable  and  icrefiiiible  prooft 
of  ^  genccofify  imd  difiBteteftednefs  of  the 
H/ffMic,  as  aflfmacesflf  the  uprightnefi  of  ber 
frinci{des,  and  as  ithe  produdions  of  an  almoft 
wonderful  political  wifilom. 

♦  fiidtbargirJtzedaad  aor  tbe  Cifidpinc  npuWic  are  aqeo. 
<Q«ftl-«,^  ifAtnt  pf  the  futim  ledenl  SyOxfu  of  Fnutce. 
What  can  be  the  reafon  of  the  onuffion  ?  They  are  »  much 
the  £Uthfiil  allies  of  the  French  repubiic  ar  thofe  the  Author 
\»  fpedfied :  they  in^iptaia  Fre»cb  annje*,  fubmit  to  .the 
fuantiapihip  of  the  Great  Nation,  ^anutty  tbe  fubfiffing  te- 
Ittionsj  &c 
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X  fliould  be  Ttry  jufily  cenfunedj  were  I  fbf« 
snally  to  analyze  thefe  pane^rics.  The  Author 
"was  no  lefs  acquainted  than  any  of  his  readers^ 
with  the  real  nature  of  the  connexions  of 
France  with  Spain^  HoUandt  &c. ;  and  if  he 
truly  and  confcientioufly  confidered  as  alliances, 
the  relations  exifiing  between  the  French  repub- 
lic and  the  nations  honoured  with  the  vague  and 
equivocal  title  of  her  allies,  his  conception  of  an 
alliance  muft  be  very  different  from  all  hitherto- 
received  notions.  Such  were  the  alliances  (though 
the  terms  were  certainly  more  favourable)  of 
Sicily^  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  Egypt,  &c.  with  the 
Homansl  If  the  future  alliances  of  France  are 
to  be  formed  on  thele  models ;  if  the  preient 
condition  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  Italy 
and  Spain,  awaits  all  thofe  to  be  hereafter  leagued 
with  the  French  government ;  it  may  well  in-* 
deed  be  aiked,  whether  the  friend&ip  and  pro* 
tedion  of  that  power  are  leis  fatal  than  her  de- 
dared  enmity.  If  thefe  relations,  formed  and 
maintained  by  force  of  arms,  are  to  be  the  bafis 
of  a  new  federal  fyflem,  and  a  future  law  of  na- 
tions, Europe  muft  ardently  wifli  fhatrthe  fiiper-^ 
ilruflure  to  be  raifed  upon  fuch  a  foundation  majf 
never  be  completed  *. 

This  wiih  becomes  ft  ill  more  cameft,  when 
we  learn  the  principles  on  which  this  new  fyftem 

»  Vide  Note  H  H. 
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of  French  alliances  is  to  be  raifed  and  propa* 
gated.  The  declaration  of  our  Author  on  that 
head  (and  his  autboritj  for  the  explanation  and 
defence  of  thofe  principles  is  furely  not  to  be 
xejedled)  is  no  lefs  infiru(5live  than  alarming. 
'*  If  France,"  fitys  he,  **  cannot  extend  her  fe- 
deral fyftem  on  the  continent  in  any- other  way^ 
ihe  will  employ  the  Only  means  left  her  by  tho 
bliudnefs  and  obftinacy  of  nations  which^  refufing 
her  alliance,  will  perfift  in  the  continuance  of  a 
deflrudkive  war:  for  political  conventions  (he  will 
fub^itute  military  treaties:  and  if  princes  con- 
tinue deaf  to  the  voice  of  their  own  interefts, 
which  require  amity  with  France,  fhe  will  for* 
dbly  enter  into  alliance  with  the  countries  they 
are  unable  to  defend ;  and,  covering  their  territo* 
lies  with  her  armies^  will  ufe  their  refources  aa 
her  own." 

This  dear,  undiiguifed,  and  unequivocal  de« 
claration,  in  the  beft  comment  on  the  theory  of 
French  alliances.  Thus  have  they  hitherto  been 
formed^  and  thus  will  it  be  with  idl  fucceeding 
ones.  Sudi  muft  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
fyfiem  of  politics,  when  the  a&endancy  of  one 
nation  has  deftroycd  the  fecurity  of  all ;  when, 
deprived,  pf  every  federative  fafeguard,  the.  weak, 
are  reduced  to  utter  helpleiTnefs,  and  the  law  of 
joatxons  is  fupplanted  by  the  law  of  force. 

T  a  Ere 
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Ere  we  dilcuft  the'poKtieal  caiidki&  bf  Fnhde 
towards  her  allies,  wt  rnoft  at  kift  wait  tiQ  flie 
has  allies.  Thefe  who  ace  now  faooooiocl  with 
that  apiidlatioD,  aie>  at  befij  only  her  dieoASt 
It  will  be  time  to  Ipeak  of  th^  alliances  of  Franco 
in  the  true  ienfe  of  the  Word,  when  flieifaall  be 
conneAed  upon  firte  and  eqoal  tenns^  with  one 
of  the  greater  powers  of  Europe;  one  of  tholb 
which  hare  fahhertb  mamtained  ibitk  iadepenl* 
noe.  But  in  the  prefent  fiate  icf  ihiti^^  ttiajf 
ihe  guardian  angel  of  Europe  avert  fuoh  aii 
event  I  An  alliance  of  France,  prepondttatat  aa 
{he  now  is,  with  any  of  the  principd  po#ef9^ 
would  lead  to  incalculable  mi&hic^,  woAld  pro^ 
bablj  be  the  fignal  for  endt^  mislbrtibiesi    . 


CHAP.    III. 
Of  Prance  mid  her  Ef^mia. 

X HE  Author  df the £fe/  deh ^rMet  bpetA  (htt 
eonfiderfittioh  of  tMs  fiibjea  Wifli  a  ftiing  of  in* 
▼iting  tifTorances  and  b]!iIliknt|rfdMifts,  tcftped- 
ii>g  the  principles,  the  fpirlt,  and  the  dbjMt  iSi 
the  pitfent  politics  of  Ftendb.  ^  FMnce  ktt 
and  kndfws  no  natural  enemy.  lI^rAice  never  de^- 
itres  theroin  of  tlioie  ihe  %Ua  ^^aiaft.^  ^  fVanibe 
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#Qly  imket  wavtodtSoIv^  eUiances  incompatible 
witk  the  tnmquiUity  of  £ufOp«.  Ffaaos  Ycquirfea 
iko  extenfion  of  her  IbdenU  rdiationfl  to  enfure  her 
own  iecurity.  She  will  be  induced  to  form  new 
engagements  by  charity  alone  towards  fucb  aa 
want  her  affifbmce.  Any  nation  injtiied  by  an 
alteratum  in  the  balance  of  Barope^  threatened 
by  an  ambitious  neigfaboufi  oppctStd  by  an  in? 
ioleraUe  yoke,  or  in  want  of  a  powerful  fup* 
pert,  'will  find  the  Frendi  government  ready  to 
a^opt  it  among  the  obje&s  of  its  fisderativft 
^licy." 

I  ihali  adhere  to  my  original  plan,  and  omit 
idl  animadverfions  on  theib  afluranoes»  fo  far  as 
ihey  are  conneded  with  the  peribaal  charaAers 
and  opinions,  the  wiihcs  and  principles  of  the 
rulecs  of  France.  Whether  thefe,  totally  unint 
fluenced  by  paflion  or  inteiefi,  employ  all  their 
efforts,  and  diredb  all  their  views  to  enfure  the  g&* 
nerar  iecurify  of  all  nations,  and  the  common 
welfere  of  Europe,  I  leave  eirtirdiy  unexamined. 
I  confine  myfelf  to  the  following  obfervations^ 
which  are  foanded  on  paft  £i<Sls,  prefent  undent* 
able  truths,  and  views  of  the  future,  deduced  from 
pofitive  relations,  independent  of  perfonal  opi* 
nion  and  inclinations;  and  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  the  only  fixed  and  certain 
due  to  rational  politics. 


(  278  ) 
I.  '^  France  has  no  natural  tnemf  \fie  r$€bgntfe$ 
wme^^^X  is  true  indeed  that  the  fcience  of  poli* 
tics,  in  the  focial  conftitutton  to  be  eftabliihed 
among  nations,  admits  not  national  antipathies 
among  the  number  of  their  relations.  Bat  the 
application  of  this  theory  to  the  zQcaA  ftate  of 
fociety,  is  unfortunately  as  limited  as  that  of 
the  pure  moral  law,  to  the  a£tions  of  indiyidoals. 
Little  as  this  laft  is  able  to  iiippref?  all  anti^fociat 
inclinations  and  propenfities.in  the  mind  of  map^ 
fo  little  can  the  former  maintain  a  fyflem  perfedlly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  iiations,  and  adapted 
to  the  general  welfare ;  which  often  inevitably 
encounters  private  interefts,  national  prejudices, 
and  national  paffions.  There  do  exift  natural 
enmities  between  nations,  though  a  more  exalted 
policy  may  refufe  to  acknowledge  them.  I  fay 
nothing  here  of  mere  popular  antipathies ;  though 
even  thefe,  if  traced  to  their  origin,  will  feldom 
be  found  deflitute  of  fome  reafonable  foundation. 
I  mean  by  natural  enmity,  the  relation  between 
two  ftates,  whole  geographical,  political,  or  mill* 
tary  fituations,  or  fome  objeJ^  common  to  their 
induflry  or  defires,  though  not  equally  attainable 
to  both,  induce  a  Aate  of  continual  jealoufy,  and^ 
confequently,  of  continual,  n^ore  ^  left  ad^ive 
oppofition» 

Suc^  was  the  relation  formerly  fubfiiling  ber 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage;  two  nations,  whofe 
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irreconcilable  enmity,  fo  conffMCUOus  in  hiftorjri 
prefents  an  infirudlive  leflbn  to  mankind.  In  the 
ftme  relation  towards  each  other  hav^fiancc 
and  England  fiood  fince  the  beginnilipl^  the 
feventeenth  century;  fr<>iDr'the  moment  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  indufiry,  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  both,  began  to  be  founded  Upon  an  cxt^i* 
five  commerce ;  when  the  policy  and  ambition  of 
both  began  to  be  principally  dire^ed  towarcfe 
cemote  fettlements  and  colonial  monopoly^  and 
to  a  powerful  marine,  as  the  neceifary  means  of 
fecuring  thefe  advantages ;  and  when  each  be- 
came 4he  centre  of  a  diftin^  federal  combina- 
tion, and  ftruggled  with  its  rival  for  the  firft 
place  in  the  general  lyflem  of»  Burope.  'AH  thefe 
natural  fources  of  perpetual  oppofition  have  coo- 
tinned,  under  different  sippearances,  and  with  va- 
rious refults,  until  the  prefent  day ;  they  will  fiilL 
continue  to  exift,  and  to  produce  the iame  effects; 
and,  though  we  may  hope  that  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence will  moderate  their  fatal  influence,  and 
avert  from  ourfclves  and  pofterity  the  ihocking 
tragedy  of  an  internecine  war,  yet  this  deep- 
.rooted  and  extenfive  rivalry  muft  be  taken  into 
the  account,  in  every  political  reafoning,  as  one 
pf  fts  confiant  and  mqft  important  elements. 

While  this  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied^ 

it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  certain,  that 

France^  before  the  revolution^  flood  towards  no 
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MnHMatal  powder  whatever^  in  the  nnfwtimate 
f«Iatk>ii  of  ft  Ofttimd  enemy.  I  have  endeavoured 
above  to  etplui  tbb  cauies  of  this.    The  revo- 
lution had^  indeed,  powerfully  and  vifibly  AiC- 
pended  the  operation  of  thofe  caufes ;  but  th^ 
Would  by  no  mten8  haVe  ceaied  entitely,  if  the 
new  political  fyftem  of  France  had  bbme  even 
the  findlleft  sefeniblance  to  the  old.    Tbe  revd- 
lution  could  not  but  fill  Europe  with  apprehen- 
'fions  of  the  moft  alarming  nature,  and  iofpire 
all  that  furrounded  Franoe,  whether  friend  or 
enemies,  with  fear,  lefentment,  or  dilguft.    Bat 
liad  the  ftderal  conftitution  of  Europe  been  ro- 
ipliAced  on  its  foAsier  footing,  at  the  clofe  of  that 
tevolutioni  had  the  French  nation  recuiied  to 
its  formei'  linlitB;  and  had  the  bidance  of  political 
and  military  power  been  reftored ;  whitevei^  might 
have  been  ihe  fidal  refult  of  her  internal  convub* 
iion^,  the  relations  bf  peace  and  amity,  formerly 
fubfifting  between  France  and  all  the  continenv 
.tal  powers^  would,  iri  fome  way  or  other^  have 
beeh  re-eftabliflied     Is  that  nbw  to  be  hoped  or 
expected?    All  Europe  bleeds  at  the  wouods 
snflided  by  the  aggratidLsement  of  France ;  and 
her  dreadful  prcpondferance  ftill  threatens,  like 
an  impending  ftorm  ready  to  burft  over  the  beads 
of  a  trembling  World.    Do  we  here  find  (let  the 
admiifers  of  France  drifwer  the  qtiefiion),  do  we 
here  find  the  materials  fyt  a  fyftem  of  peace^  of 
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Autual  confidence,  and  iccuritj  ?  Does  tUs  eon* 
ffarained  relation  prefedt  the  pvoCpcA  of  a  happy 
lenewal  and  confirmation  of  the  bonds  of  fedend 
unioik  ?  Is  not  the  whole  fyftem  of  Europe,  fb 
long  d8  it  may  yet  enduie,  forced,  on  the  con* 
trary,  to  maintain  an  armed  and  conftant  oppo- 
fition  to  France  ?  And  does  not  fach  an  armed 
oppofitiot^,  in  many  eflential  xefpedls,  refemble 
a  Aate  of  perpetual  war  i 

The  truth  therefore  is,  th«t  France,  whobe^ 
fotelhe  revolution  had  no  natural  and  permanent 
enemy  on  the  continent,  is  now  (in  a  certain 
icnfc  of  the  word)  furrounded  by  nothing  bt}t 
enemies.  She  may,  relying  on  her  great  power, 
continue  to  defpife  thefe  enemies  s  ihe  may  even, 
liy  moderation  and  equity  in  her  proceedings, 
diiarm  their  mifiruft  for  a  time ;  finally,  by  the 
coincidence  of  temporary  intereAs,  fhe  may,  per- 
haps, obtain  the  alliance  of  one  or  other  of  them. 
But  all  this  does  not  invalidate  the  grounds  of 
my  aflertion :  I  ftill  hold  by  what  is  permanent 
and  eflential  in  the  political  fyfiem ;  and  to  the 
aflTertbn  that  France  can  now  acknowledge  no 
natural  enemy,  I  oppofe  one,  which  is  certainly 
Aiore  conformable  to  reafon  and  experience; 
that,  in  the  common  couife  of  things,  a  nation 
fituated  as  Flanoe  now  is,  cantmt  rtchn  tipon  any 

natural  friend. 

a. "  France 


£•  *^  Trance  never  defires  ihe  rum  of  fhofe  Jke 

fighi  agam^y — What  Ihe  now  does^  or  may 

.hereafter  deiire, '  will  only  be  ihown  by  futuce 

experience:  a  bare  aifertion,   whatever  be  its 

authority,  is  no  fufficient  fecurity.    But  what  Ihe 

hitherto  has.  purfued.andaccoroplifhed,  i&open 

'to  difcufiion ;  for  it  ihas  now  become  hiflorical 

fcdi,    and,    cqnfcquently,  fabjed  for  inveftiga* 

tion.     The  Author  even,  calls  upon  his  cptempo* 

raries  to  devote  themfelves  to  this  examination* 

He  afierts  (and  many  of  his  readers  liave  found 

the  aflertioi^  no  Ids  true  than  ingenious)  that  it 

is  not  the  conquefis  of  a  nation,  but  the  treaties 

which  fhe  propofes,  or  to  which  (he  fubmits,  that 

difplay  the  views  fhe  entertains,  and  ihow  the 

meafure  of  her  moderation  and  forbearance,  or 

of  her  infatiable  ayarice  and  inju/l  ice  *•  1  too  will 

allow  the  truth  of  this  propqiitton,  with  fomc 

reAridlions ;  but  J  really  cannot  conceive  what 

will  be  thereby  gained  for  the  friends  of  the 

French  government.    For  I  think  it  will  not  be 

very  eafy  to  fhow,  that  France  has  hitherto  manir 

fefted  any  extraordinary  degree  of  magnanimity 

in  her  treaties  of  peace.    The  Author  of  the 

Etat  de  la  France  has  pnhappily  adduced  the 

treaty  of  Campo  Formio  9s  an  infiance  of  it. 

He  forgot  that  now,  wh^n  a  part  of  the  veil 

"which  cQvered  the  negotiations  of  Leoben  and 

?  Vide  Note  II, 

Udine, 
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Udine,  on  the  one  hand^  and  th^  proceedingi 
of  the  DireAory'on  the  other^  has  heen  with^ 
drawn^  there  is  fcarcely  a  <fiplomatic  tyro  in 
Europe  unacquainted  with  the  true  caufes  of 
the  then  pretended  moderation  of  France.  He 
forgot,  befides,  that  the  ever-memorable  congreft 
of  Rafiadt'was  the  true  commentary,  the.  after- 
piece, the  'finale  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio! 
We  may  now  apply  his  principle  to  another  and 
more  recent  example,  an  example,  in  many  re« 
ipe£ts,  more  intereAing»  decifive^  and  inftruc-^ 
tive,  than  that  treaty  which  now  only  exifts  in 
the  page  of  hiflory :  we  have  now  got  the  treaty 

of  LVHEVILLE. 

'-  I  am  far  from  inten^ng  to  cenfure  the  French^ 
or  any  other  government,  for  taking  advantage 
of  its  fnccefles  at  the  conclulion  of  a  vidlorioaa 
campaign,  and  regulating  the  conditions  of  peace 
according  to  the  events  of  the  war.  This  can 
never  be  a  fubjedt  of  reproach  to  her.  But  if  her 
moderation  is  to  be  extolled,  to  be  reprefented  as 
a  fource  of  confolation  for  the  fuffering  party,  as 
a  h^ppy  countjerbalance  to  her  power,  and,  as 
it  were,  an  i^njtidote  to  her  fortune  and  victories 
(which  in  the  pubjic  difcuflions  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  has  more  than  once  been  (aid);  it 
ihould  tirft  be  fhown,  that  there  is  an  obvious 
difference  between  what  ihe  has,  add  what  fhe 
might  have  mftiled  upon;  what  fhe  could  have 
'  required 


#equifed  coniifienfly  with  her  own  intenftM 
but  I  look  in  vdin  for  this  in  the  hifio^  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville. 

It  is  thought  furprifingy  that  in  this  treatjr 
France  mfy  made  the  Rhine  the  extent  of  her 
Umtts*  But  is  ihe  then  expcAed  to  extend  her 
dready  immenfe  ierritoiy  beyond  aU  poffibiltty 
of  goTerniog  it  ?  Is  there  not  always  a  point 
beyond  which  the  aggrandtzemeiit  of  a  nation 
becomes  an  immediate  caufe  of  its  wcaknefs? 
Had  not  France  long  fince  attained  that  point  ? 
And  when  we  fpeak  of  plans  of  conquefl  and 
dominion  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  they  to  be  fuppofed  like  thofe  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Gengis  Khan  ?  The  idea  of  an 
uniTerfal  monarchy  has  loft  its  former  ineaning ; 
the  bufineis  of  government  is  become  fo  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate,  that  the  moft  extra*- 
Tsgant  ambition  will  limit  what  it  defires  to  rule ; 
and  when  in  our  days  a  nation  is  iaid  to  give 
laws  to  Europe,  it  is  underftood  to  do  it  indir- 
re£Uy  and  not  immediately.  As  foon  as  we 
confider  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  this  light,  we 
fee  that  France  obtained  by  it  eveiy  thing  that 
any  treaty  of  peace  could  hare  iecured  to  ben 
She  fixed  her  own  limits,  that  is,  the  limits  of 
her  immediate  active  government ;  not  thofe  of 
her  political,  military,  and  (to  apply  an  old 
3  term 


jtarm  to  m  new  felatiotk)  feudal  fefgoiory.    The 
treaty  left  Holland,  and  Switeeriand,  and  Itat)r^ 
ftom  die  Alps  to  Malta,  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  government ;  it  left  her,  tacitly  or  ex- 
|l»tly,  the  power  of  difpofing  at  ber  plea« 
fine   df    &e   fotore   fate  of    tfaofe  countries^ 
It  dcAroyed  the  few  fortified  places  wUch  Oeiw 
many  wight  yet  ctoiider  a  bulwark    agamU 
Cteoce  in  axrp  fifture  war ;  and  <Mice  fer  dl,  laid 
bare  the  richeft  provinces  of  Germany  to  tha 
firft  irruption  of  a  French  army.    Even  in  tho 
Interliiil  diftr^utron  of  power,  in  the  equatiza* 
ti?m  of  the  ftates,  in  tiie  new  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Emphe,  Prance  refervcd  te  herfeff 
the  right  of  deciding.    I  cannot  conceive  any 
•flential   advantage   lliat   France  could   have 
Ibught  for  or  defired  in  the  prefent  treaty  more 
than  (he  acquired ;  and  if  any  European  power 
at  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  de« 
iirous  of  forming  a  rational  and  pra6ticable  plan 
of  univerfal  dominion,  there  would  hardly  be 
found  a  more  fuitable  foundation  for  it  than  tfaia 
treaty. 

If  by  the  ruin  olf  a  iftatc  is  to  be  underftood 
the'deftru(5tion  of  its  independence,  it  would  be 
ihockery  to  aiflTett,  that  France  has  fought  the 
firefervation  of  the  nations  with  whom  fhe  has 
been  at  war.  For  the  refult,  the  final  and  unde- 
*  niable 
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Biable  refill^  of  this  unexampled  war  is,  tliat  at 
the  prefent  moment  there  no  longer  exift  any 
independent  nations^  except  fome  of  the  principal 
flates.  If  then  the  moderation  of  France  is  to 
be  one  of  her  merits,  and  an  objed  of  praife  and 
admiration,  it  muft  firft  be  proved  that  France 
bad  it  in  her  power  to  fubjedt  thefe  leading 
ix>wers  to  the  fame  fate  that  all  the  finaller  ones 
experienced;  and  this,  happily,  m^ht  yot  be 
quite  fo  eafily  proYed. 

3#  **  France  mates  war  for  the  purpqfe  of  dif- 
fohing  alliances  hqftileto  the  peace  of  Europe^^-^ 
That  objedt  has  been  completely  attained  Every 
alliance  againft  France,  with  one  exception  only, 
is  now  deHroyed.  I  will  not  here  again  inquire, 
whether  the  peace  of  Europe  would  thereby 
have  fuffered  if  thefe  alliances  had  been  more 
firmly  cemented,  and,  confequently,  more  fuc« 
cefeful.  Experience  prcfents  a  melancholy  ac* 
count  of  what  the  peace  of  Europe  has  hitherto 
gained  by  their  diflblutionj  we  wait  with  patient 
refignation  for  the  advantages  henceforward  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  meaning  of  the  French 
maxim  is  at  all  events  fufficiently  evident: 
«*  There  Ihall,  in  future,  no  league  whatever  be 
formed,  till  France  fliall  have  pronounced  it 
lawful  and  good."— This  is  the  fundamental  law 
^  the  new  federal  conftitution  of  Europe.    If 

tbi| 
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this  rule  be  adopted,  there  ^ill  no  longer  be 
any  oppofidon  to  France :  war  is  the  punifliment 
fpr  tboie  who  tranfgrefs  it ;  and  this  melancholy 
alternative  clofes  every  profpedt  of  the  future. 


After  announcing  thefe  general  principles,  the 
Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine the  feveral  relations  between  France  and 
the  powers  at  war  with  her  when  his  work  was 
publi(hed.  The  number  of  thefe  has  lince  thea 
been  confiderably  diininiihed ;  for  England^  fee- 
bly fupported  by  the  Porte,  is  now.  the  only 
power  in  arms  againfl  France.  The  other  con- 
federates in  the  laft  European  league  have  all  of 
them,  either  tacitly  or  formally^  retired  from  a 
fruitlefs  conteft. 

There  was  a  period  when  Ruiliay  the  late 
moft  decided  enemy  of  France,  ieemed  difpoied 
not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  that  triumphant 
power,  but  even  to  form  a  clofe  alliance,  and  zQi 
in  concert  with  it.  It  was  natural  and  confiften^ 
that  the  French  government  ihould  ufe  all  its 
efibrts  to  accomplifh  this  lingular  metamor* 
phbfis ;  and  that  the  partifans  of  that  govern* 
talent  (hould  exhauft  their  eloquence  and  inge« 
nuity  to  prove  to  the  Ruflian  monarch  how  infi- 
nite 
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tnte  the  ^ory  and  zAnntaigc  be  was  io  dtrim 
iiain  his  new  cmmexion.  Bat  that  ifaejr  ihould 
cxpeA  to  gain  the  aflent  of  the  reft  of  Eocope 
to  their  new  doArine,  and  to  perfuade  all  oAer 
nations  that  this  monfirous  alliance  was  to  be  a 
iburce  of  fecuiity,  liberty^  and  profperity  to 
them ;  thb  required  a  degree  of  aifurance  on  the 
one  handf  and  of  credufity  on  the  other^  almofk 
forpaffing  ail  conoqitkin.  I  will  not  bei?c  m^ 
quiie^  whether  the  true  intecefts  of  jR^ffia  can 
ever  induce  its  government  to  form  an  alliance 
with  France  (which  can  haidly  he  oonceiwii 
poflibk,  uxAth  its  ancient  reblions  with  Eoglaod 
he  entirely  giren  up) ;  I  am  ipeal^ing  of  the  in^ 
terefls  of  Europe,  and  of  the  politics  of  $aeb 
nation  with  relpe^  to  the  whole.  In  whkb  Yiew 
of  the  fabjed^y  I  afiert,  npon  l!be  firmeft  coimc^ 
tion,  that  an  alliance  between  Ruffia  and  Sranei^ 
fuch  as  was  fome  months  ago,  and  furely  not 
without  reafen,  apprehended,  would  be  the  moft 
dangerous,  the  moft  fiital  of  all  political  cos^ 
nations ;  that  if  in  the  politics  of  Europe  ihosejnt 
jemained  any  fenie  of  dignity,  of  intensft,  jand  f4 
duty,  every  nenre  would  be  Utained,  and  eveiy 
power  employed  to  counteradl  this  ]sA  and  Wfi^ 
formidable  evil ;  and  that  if  ever  it  (hould  be  rca^ 
lized,  the  moment  of  its  formation  would  be  tAie 
lafl  of  all  independence,  all  fecurity  m  Europe,  aU 
peace  but  peace  eternal  I  Happily  (br.the  gononl 

weliare^ 
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Welfare,  the  idea  df  this  uhnataral  alliance  could 
tonly  be  conceited  in  a  very  ancommon  mind ; 
mid  whaterer  may  be  the  future  policy  of  the 
ptefent  fi>?ereign  of  RofEa,  it  ib  to  be  hoped  all 
danger  of  the  tenewal  of  that  colofial  projedl 
htts  for  eVfcr  ceafed  to  be  an  objedl  of  political 
i^utation; 

The  Aathor  fpeaks  in  vague  and  obfcure  terms' 
of  the  relations  between  France  and  Turkey.  The 
imbigiiity  of  Kik  e:tpreflidds  befpeaks  tht  cindei' 
cided  plans  of  his  government  with  refpedt  to  the 
afiair^  of  the  Porte.  He  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Ottoman  Porte  is  to  receive  new  life  from  the 
patronage  of  the  French  republic,  or  whether  it 
IS  t6  be  deftroyed  fbr  ever ;  he  prepares  us  for 
either  of  theie  two  ^events;  We  will  examine 
no  farther  into  them  at  prefent.  The  importantr 
changes  which  Europe  may  expeS  on  that  lidcy 
lind  which  may  perhaps  once  more  ihake  it  to  its 
foundation!,  belong  entirely  to  futurity;  the 
prelent  moment  is  fo  overloaded  with  prefent 
misfortunes  and  prefent  dangers^  that  it  would 
,  be  unwife  to  anticipate  thofe  to  come :  let  the 
men  who  will  iboner  or  later  be  called  upon  to 
deprecate  or  to  bear  tho(^  new  fiorms^  employ 
their  fltill  and  efforts  with  zeal  and  fidelity  when 
the  hour  ihall  arrive. 

u  I  (hall 
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I  ihall  equally  avoid  a  mioote  analyfis  of  the 
prdent  relations  between  Ffanoe  and  Aidbia. 
The  treaty:  of  Luneville  his  difplayed  to  the 
^orld  the  final  rdult  of  the  war  between  them. 
I  haye  alreadjr  made  fome  bbferrations  in  thc^fffe*. 
oeding  chapters-^  on  the  future  policy  of  Auflda^ 
as  it  (lands  connected  with  the  federal  confUtu-t 
tion  of  Europe ;  every  thing  beyond  that  is  out 
of  my  iphcrc.      .. 

J  ...  ^   ^     •  •      'r  ' 

But  the  pQlitical.and  comioercis^l  fyftem  of 
England,  and  its  relations  with  the  other  ppw<is» 
are  neceiTarilyxonnedled  withth^  mai|i'pbjeiSt.o( 
the  prefent  inveftigation.  To  any  .peifop  who 
has  in  the  lead  ffudied  thech^ai5ter  of  the  book 
I  dm  now  anfwering ;  to.  any  0ne,  eve?  Aiperfi- 
cially,  acquainted  with  the  principles  apd  views 
•of  the  Author,  it  muft  have  bwn  obfvioas^  that 
as  his  iirft  t>bje<S^  was  to  draw  a  fl9ttejriogpi(9^ure 
of  the  new  political  fyflem  of  France,  hwi  ijext 
was  to  portray  that  of  England  in  the*  mp& 
odious  cblouris*  On  more  than  one  occafionf 
indeed,  he  iven  gives  reafon  to  fMfpeA  that  thia 
lafl  wgs  the  chief  part  of  his  defign«  .  Thus  we 
find  all  his  pretended  general  reafonings  and 
Speculations  on  the^interefis  of  Europe  applying 
at  laft  exclufiyely  to  England.  Even  his  vindi- 
cation of  the  French  government,  and  his  enco^ 
miums  on  their  principles  and  condudl,  are  in  the 
3  ihape 
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Ibape  of  inve«Slive  and  reproach-againil  the  mb- 
XJi^ry  of  their  Rivals.  And  his  brillis^nt  prof- 
mifef  pfall  the  Uefficgs  to  be  diffuied  by  Fiance 
4),ycr, J  Europe,;  are  confounded  with  his^com-- 
plfipts.  of  the  iorfufierable  tyranny  c^rq^fed  fby 
^Gjreat  Britain.     :  .  :  ;  ,    .  "  * 

r    t  •  •    • 

■   .-.   •  .         ■   .   •  '     :   .  .1     IC. 

.o  Id  the  examiaatioD  of  the.  Blatde  la  Fr4f^Ay 
^«i$  therefore  neceffary  to  enter  as  fully, .a^f^po^ 
j6Me)intQ  the  relations  bc;twefip  !plQgl9nd4n4itbf 
fl^ll  of  ^rope*  This  iavefiigation  4s  of..]itie|f 
.OiDie.of  the  mo^  important  )n  the  fphere.oC  fpcr 
culf^tive  politics.  The  Author  does  not  merely 
ipeak  his  own  opinion,  oren  in  his  ievereft  .aocu* 
lations ;  he  is  the  echo  of  the  times.  He  isepre- 
ients  the  prevailing  fentiments  and  opinions,  the 
uniform  bias  of  a  gveat  multitude  of  politipians 
in  all  countries;  and  though  he  may  perhaps 
bave^made  fome. peculiar  additions  to  the  favour^ 
ite  topic  of  tjic  day ;  though  he  maj^  have  treatcci 
the  iiibJetSl  with  more  than  coqnipop  ingenuity 
and.mc^re  than  common  bitterneTs;  yet  he  has 
pi>  the  whole  been  faithful  to  the  yiews^  the  ar- 
gumentation, and  the  fource  whence  almoft  all 
political  wif^om  and  eloquence  has,  of  late  years, 
.  been  derived  whenever  England  was  the  fubjciSI:^ 
of  difcullion. 

I  have  already  confidered,   at  fome  lengthy 
vy^at  England  has  hitherto  been  in  a  political 

u  a  fenfe; 
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ftnCe;  and  what  (he  muft  necdTarily  continue  to 
be,  on  account  of  her  fituation  with  regard  to 
Europe  in  general,  and  her  relations  to  France 
in  particular.  But  we  now  come  to  another 
altogether  different  point  of  view,  the  favourite 
topic  of  many,  whoie  honeft  behef,  or  pallion, 
or  interefty  are  perpetually  filling  the  world 
with  alarm  and  dread  of  the  alcendency  of 
England.  This,  in  contradifiinAion  to  the  other, 
may  be  cfalled  the  dome/lie  policy  of  Great 
Britain ;  which  1  am  now  going  to  examine,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  its  effeds,  when  im- 
partially conlidered,  are  difierent  from  thofe  of 
her  general  politics.  If  the  prevailing  opinion 
on  this  fubje6l  be  confbnant  with  truth,  the  in- 
duftry  of  Great  Britain  is  for  ever  at  variance 
with  the  induftry  of  all  Europe:  England  is 
.only  enriched  by  impoverilhing  other  nations; 
and  her  amazing  power  is  merely  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  utter  helpleiTndfs,  or,  as  others 
term  it,  the  abiblute  flavery  in  which  fhe 
keeps  them  all.  If  this  opinion  is  well  founded, 
the  Britifh  empire  muft  be  feen  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar light.  It  would  then  neceffarily  be,  even 
in  peace,  a  perpetual  enemy  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  happinefs  of  all  countries;  and 
in  war,  nothing  ihort  of  the  tyrant  and  terror  of 
Europe.  Ttien,  indeed,  whatever  might  other- 
wife  be  truly  faid  of  its  political  utility  would 

lofe 
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lofe  all  weight.  For  Aough  the  peculiar  i©- 
iourccs  of  England  might  be  a  iafeguard  agpiinft 
the  dcftruaivc  attempts  of  other  powers,  fuch 
cafual  benefit  would  be  too  dearly  purcbafed  l^. 
a  perpetuity  of  intolerable  evil,  Thcfe  acpufa- 
tions  muft  therefore  be  completely  inveftig»ted 
before  we  can  pronounce  definitively  upon  the 
relations  of  England  to  the  refi  of  Europe.  TiU 
the  felfchood  of  thefe  charges  be  dempnftrated,, 
we  cannot  with  confidence  affert,  that  England 
has  a.  juft  title  to  that  place  in  the  political 
i^flem,  which  in  many  important  refpcas  can 
pcver  bp  xjjw*^  *<?  ***'^' 


CHAP.   IV. 


^n  Inqmry  mio  lie  principal  Caufes  cf  Camflaha 
qgqnjft  tjif  emmerfial  Tyramj  of  the  Engliji, 

The  Author  of  the  ^taf  d(  h  France  has 
fpecified  the  following  charges  of  accu&tion 
againft  England,  which  comprehend,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  all  that  has  been,  or  can  hereafter  be 
j^id,  againft  the  in^ritime  and  commercial  fupOf 
f  iority  of  Great  Britain, 

V  3  »ft« 
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:ift?  ^^Thc  celebrated  Navigal«>n  Afl  laid! 
the  firft  foundatidn  of  the  oppreffive  piepon^ 
iterance  of  the  navy  and  commerce  of  the  £ng« 
liTh.  This  UDJuft  and  hoftile  regulation  in- 
duced a  flate  of  perpetual  warfare  between  tho 
induflry  of  the  Britifh  and  that  of  every  other 
nation.** 

2dly.  ^^  England  has  contended  for  colonies, 
f^flortes,  commercial  eftablilhrnents,  or  exclu* 
live  privileges  In  every  part  of  the  world ;  and 
has  adtually  acquired,  to  the  prejudice  of  all 
other  nations^  the  unbounded  and  exdufive  en-^ 
joyment  of  every  branch  of  induflry,  every  fource 
of  riches,  and  every  valuable  polTeflion,  whether 
territorial  or  commercial,  in  the  inhabited  or  un- 
inhabited regions  of  the  globe.'* 

3dly.  "  By  this  activity,  and  the  immenib 
monopoly  of  the  fale  of  her  produdlions,  Ihe  ha? 
fupprefled  or  fettered  the  induftry  of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe ;  flie  has  retarded  their  pro-* 
grefs,  impofed  the  moft  oppreffive  of  all  tributes 
upon  them,  tyrannically  deprived  them  of  a  moft 
valuable  right — the  free  exercife  of  their  powers; 
and  at  length  eflablilhed  a  political  tyranny;  as 
the  natural  confequence  of  her  mercantile  and 
pecuniary  fway.'^' 
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4tbly«  .^^  She. has  framed  a  new  code  o£  mari- 
time laws,  peculiar  to  herfelf,  aod  reje^kd  b^ 
CYery  other  nation ;  baa  introduced  the  ufe  of  k 
i>y  mrtin  foroe»  OQ:all  feas;  and  thus  in  all  her 
wara  hae  perfecutejd^  impeded,  or  totally  annifai^ 
lated  the  comoieroe  of  every  power  that  refiiied 
to  engage  in  it  on  her  fide/* 

la  the  prefent  chapter^  I  have  only  to  do  with 
the  three  firfl  of  theie  charges ;  the  fourth  wiU 
find  its  proper  place  in  the  next  Part  of  this  work, 
in  !^hicb  the  relations  of  neutral  powers  will  be 
fiifcufied. 


»    .  J.  Th  A3  of  Navigation. 

-  The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  h  France  has  ad- 
vanced fuch  obfervations  on  this  Ad,  as  clearly 
Ihow  how  neceflary  it  is  to  explain  its  contents 
and  meaning  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  rea«* 
ion  upon  its  charaiSer  and  confequences.  For^ 
if  this  fiatute,  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiflory  of 
political  economy,  were  as  well  known  on  the 
continent  as  from  its  nature  it  ought  to  be^ 
furely  no  writer  would  have  ventured  to  call  it 
*^  a  permanent  conipiracy  againft  the  indoflry  of 
all  nations*" 

u  4  The 
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The  principal  proyifions  of  this  a£t  arc  as  fol* 
low :— -ift.  No  fhip,  except  it  bcBritilh  property^ 
commanded  by  a  Britifh  captain,   and  having 
at  leaft  three  fourths  of  its  crew  Britiih,  is  pec- 
mitted  to  trade  with  the  Briti(h  colonies  or  itU 
tiements,  ot  on  thjc  coaft  of  Great  Britain.-r 
ddly.  No  foreign  veiTel  is  allowed  to  bring  any 
other  goods  to  England,  but  fuch  as  are  the  pro- 
duce pf  the  country  to  which  the  owner,  the 
captain,  and  at  leaft  three  fourths  of  the  crew  of 
fuch  (hip  Ihail  belong. — 3dly.  The  importation 
of   certa[in  articles   of   foreign   merchandiile  is 
prohibited  either  in  Britifli  or  foreigp  ifaips.-r- 
4th]y.    No   fea-fifh,    unleis  caught  by  Britiih 
fifliermen,  and  freighted  on  board  Britiih  ve^ 
fels,  are  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England. 
This  z&  was  made  in  the  year  165 1,  in  Crom- 
weirs  Protetftorate,  and  confirmed  by  Charles  IL 
in  i66o.     in  order  to  conceal  nothing  relating 
to  the  point  in  quefiion,  we  mud  d\ve6k  the  at* 
"tention  of  the  enemies  of  this  a<Sl  to  a  circum- 
iiance  they  take  no  notice  of.    The  A<ft  of  Navi- 
gation does  not  comprehend  all  the  prohibitive 
laws  of  the  Britiih  cbmmercial  code/    A  num* 
ber  of  later  fiatutes  baire,  on  the  one  hand,  di- 
redly  reflri£ted  the  importation  of  many  ar- 
ticW  l>y  heavy  impoiitions  f  and  on  the  other, 
have  laid  fuch  duties  on  certain  articles  of  ex* 
portatiop  as  to  increaic  the  difficulty  of  a  return 


fVeigfat  to  the  foreign  merchaot,  and  thus  indl« 
redly  impede  bis  operations. 

In  the  firft  pl^ce^  if  we  confid^r  thefe  laws  witl| 
xeSpc&  to  the  right  of  Qreat  Britain  to  enadt  them^ 
ve  fiirely  {hgll  pot  ipeet  with  the  fmalleift  doubt 
on  that  b^d ;  there  can  be-  no  rational  objection 
fp  it  whatever.    Every  goverpment  has  an  indifr 
putable  fight  tq  pron^ote  the  internal  induftry  of 
its  peqple  fii  what  appears  tq  it  tbe  &feft  and 
pioft  effectual  way ;  provided  it  dpes  not  abfp- 
)ptely  violate  the  privileges  pf  pther  countries. 
No  nation  bfis  a  right  tp  ex^d  from  another 
the  unreftridted  adqiiliiqn,  or  apy  ^dmiilion  a# 
fi[\,  of  l)er  sro^ifce,  ibips^  anc^  merchants.  Theip 
undeniable  principles  h^vp  been  thjs  foundation 
of  all  commercial  regulations  to  the  prefent  day. 
AU  nations,    without  exception,    have  endea- 
voured tp  encouTfige  or  fecure  the  chief  brapch^ 
^pf  theijT  inflpftry  hy  probib|itipn$,   duties,  injT 
ppfitions^  apd  reflridtipns  of  ev^ry  l^ind ;   and 
although  the  moft  eminent  writerti  op  pplitical 
economy  i|nd  government  have  bpld  di^erent 
opinions  as  tp  tbp  wifdom  and  efficacy  o(  thelp 
reflricSlipQS^  yet  they  b^ve  ip  no  inftance  treated 
them  ^8  yiolatif>ns  pf  the  law  of  n^iipns^   as 
public  offences^  ufurpatiqns,  and  criqpes.    Nay, 
ipoire;  the  fyftem  that  oecafioned  t^e  prohibi- 
^ve  law,  was  not  only  adopted  by  every  govern- 
|iieat  in  Europe^  but  wata^ed  on,  refined,  and 

earned 
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carried  to  the  utmoft  extent  that  their  lefpedinr 
iituationsy  abilities^  or  neceffities  would,  allow 
That  ihcy  had  not  all  of  them  their  navigation 
aBs^  was  no  proof  of  magnanimity,  or  tender 
and  confcientious  regard  for  the  intereft  and  wel* 
fare  of  their  neighbours ;  it  was  owing  to  cir* 
cumftances^  which  rendered  the  thing  impra(5ti^ 
cable  for  them;  and  perhaps  to  careleffnefir, 
weaknefs,  and  (in  this  infiance  fortunate)  incon*- 
Uftency.  Look  at  the  various  prohibitive  laws, 
by  which  foreign  commerce  is  refirided  in  other 
^untries :  it  is  impoiiible  not  to  allow,  that 
many  of  them  are  as  opprefSve  in  their  efFe<£ls  as 
tfie  Englilh  Navigation  AA ;  and  they  arc  aU 
mod  all  as  harfh  and  felfiih,  and  intolerant  and 
upfriendly  in  their  principles. 

The  indifputable  right  of  every  nation  \o  pro- 
mote its  domeflic  induflry,  by  every  methofl 
which  does  not  actually  injure  others^  is,  7f 
ppffible,  flill  further  flrengthened  and  confirm- 
ed, when  the  aids  applied  to  its  tndtifity  are  at 
the  fame  time  ufeful,  or  perhaps  abfoldtely  ne- 
ceflary^to  iis  fecurity.  A  country  whofe  very 
texiftencfe  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  nume- 
XO\i%  arttiy,  is  fully  authorized  to  prevent  its 
cSlizens,'  by  fevere  laws,  from  entering  into 
foreign,  fervice.  A  country  that  d6es  not  pro- 
duce fufficient  grain  to  l*ccure  its^  inhabitants 
'       •     *      '  /  •  '     from 
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horn  tbe  dADgers  of  famine,  has  tfn  undeniabld: 
right  to  f otbid  tbe  exportation  of  all  corn  by  pe* 
nal  fiatutes.  A  country  whofe  independence  aiMS> 
fecurity  refls  entirely  upon  a  powerful  navy, 
poflefles  the  vnofi  indifputable  right  to  redridb 
ita  commercial  relations  with  other  powers  by 
fucb  regulations  as  may  be  neceifary  to  enfure. 
that  firft  object  of  all  government  and  legiibur. 
tion.  This  laft  was  the  cafe  of  England:. her* 
fecurity  depends  upon  her  navy:  a  powerful 
navy  cannot  be  formed  without  an  extenfive 
navigation;  to  create  an  extenfive  navigatioa 
was  therefore  the  firft  and  neceiiary  oS)e£t  of  the 
Britiih  legiflature.  Thia  is  fofficieni  to  ihow* 
that  the  Navigation  A6t  (a  part  of  thedomeftic 
policy  of  Great  Britain)  cannot,  upon  any  prin- 
ciple  of  truth  and  juAice,  be  termed  **  a  meafure 
offcnfive  to  the  interefts  of  <^her  nations/'  much 
le6  *^  a  continual  confptracy  againft  their 
fights/' 

But  is  this  reftridUve  regulation  altogether 
confident  with  the  principles  of  a  wife,  enlight- 
ened, and  liberal  policy?  Were  there  not  other 
and  le(s  odious  methods  of  encouraging  the  in* 
duftry'of  the  Engliih  ?  And  is  not  the  Naviga- 
tion A6V,  though  perfeilly  juftifiable  in  itfelf, 
though  highly  conducive  to  the  private  interefis 
of  England,  is  it  not  a  fiibjcA  of  perpetual  um- 
brage 
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VAge  to  otlm:  nations?  Thefe  qt^fi^M  will 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowlc4ge  of  the  retl 
(iiarader  of  the  Britifli  Navigation  A6k. 

It  189  generally  ipeaking,  true,  that  laws  are 
prejudicial  when  they  impede  or  reftri£t  the  na- 
tural courfe  and  (vee  expaniion  of  human  in- 
dufiry ;  when  they  forcibly  impel  it  into  new 
diannels^  or  direct  it  where  it  would  not  natu* 
sally  hive  flowed ;  when  they  urge  its  progieft 
at  the  ezpenfe  of  its  freedom.  The  Navigation 
A€t  is  a  law  of  this  nature*  It  compels  the  in^ 
habitant  of  Great  Britain  to  fetch  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries  in  his  own  veflels,  or  to 
semain  entirely^  or  in  a  great  meafure,  deprived 
of  them.  It  oblij^  him,  therefore,  to  devote  a 
larger  portion  of  labour  and  capital  to  foreign 
trade  than  he  would  have  done  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  if  other  nations  had  participated 
without  refiri6lion  in  the  importation.  It  pQii*t 
tively  forbids  him  to  employ  the  indufiry  of  a 
foreigner,  even  when  it  might  fuit  hisintereil 
better  t^an  his  pwn.  It  prevents  him  from  pur-i 
chafing  certain  articles  abroad  cheapi^  than  he 
pan  get  them  at  home.  It  prevents  him  fron^ 
making  uie  of  foreign  fhippiog,  even  in  thoie 
cafes  where  the  freight  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
his  countrymen,  and  where  he  would  con&r 
quently  import  the  goods  at  a  Ipv^er   pticfu 

Confidered 
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Coniidcred  Upon  the  general  principles  oi  aft 
enlightened  political  economy,  the  Navigation 
A&  is  no  lefs  coddemnable  than  all  other  prohi* 
bitive  (latutes. 

But  circumflances  (bmetinies  render  it  th^ 
duty  of  a  government  to  depart,  in  particular 
cafes,  from  general  principles  of  ftate  economy^ 
Vhen  a  teinporary,  or  peihaps  a  permanent  in-* 
tereft,  nrgcJs  confiderations  of  more  importance 
tlian  any  of  the  common  maxims  of  adminiAra- 
tion.  It  is  to  circumflances  of  this  imperious 
nature  that  the  Engli(h  Navigation  Atft  owes  its 
being*. '  In  ttrder  to  form  a  counterpoife  to  the 
powerful  flatcs  of  the  continent,  to  protect  her 
ifrifolar  territory,  and  maintain  her  independence^ 
England  wa§  obliged  to  nfe  every  effort  to  raife 
and  iupport  a  |^owerful  marine.  The  import- 
ance of  the  objeft  juflified  even  coercive  laws : 
the  Navigation  A6t  is  indire(5tly  coercive  in  its 
nature  and  operation.  The  Englifh  were  com- 
pelled to  cultivate,  with  their  own  vefiels,  their 
own  failors,  and  their  own  capitals,  many  branches 
of  foreign  trade,  which  would  otherwife  have 
remained,  partly  or  entirely,  in  the  bands  of 
Grangers.  This  was  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  the 
commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
thereby  rendered  a  nurfery  for  the  navy,  and 

*VideNoieKK. 
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MB  ifpportant  infirufDent  of  the  greatoe^  and  ie« 
eurity  of  the  flate,  more  rapidly  and  mow  e£kc* 
tURHy?  tb*U  if  left  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things* 

But  let  us  not  forget,  that,  according  to  the  ge« 
nuine  principles  of -political  economy,  the  l^vi- 
Ration  A6i,  wbicb'^fecured  thefe  important  ob- 
^CiSts^  was  far  (ro^i]be^ng^  advantageous  to  the  inr 
dufiry  of  the  nation;  was,  on  thq  contrary,  a 
Ti^firaint  upon  it^.  It  was  a  iacrifice.  to  whic^ 
J^Oj^and  willingly  fubmitted,  the  hettei:  to  e&M^ 
hViOi  her  fecurity  and  independence*  In  affairs  of 
commerce,  the  true  intereft  of  every  nation  re* 
.quires  an  extenfive  competitiQn,.aifd  the  unce* 
ilrained  liberty  of  buying  and  rdjingtp(hegrea1;efl: 
advantage  afforded  by  its  4i¥hiil^i7Tand  iituatiojph* 
The  Navigation  A^6t  j^fr^ogedltjia,!^  and 
deilroyed>  or  very  o^ueb  dinu()if|ie^^  that  coo- 
pelitipn.  So  far  from  being  ^^dire^ly  beneficial 
to  the  foreign  trade  of:  Great  fi^i^ain,  this  la^ 
was,  in  fa6t,  indircfflly  detrimental  to  it. 

JN^o  perfon  acquainted  with  the  real  principles 
of  national  wealth  and  induAry,  can  ever  regard 
the  Navigation  Adl  as  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
land's commercial  greatnefs  *.  It*has  been  in  ipite 
of  that  ad,  and  not  by  means  of  it,  that  her 
•foreign  commerce  has  acquired  fuch  a  wonderful 
extent.     Its  extraordinary  progrefs  and  increafe 

*  Vide  Note  LL. 
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flM(t betery  differently  aocounted  for:  thtyaie 
aoit  eflfe^sof  tt)e  Navigation  Aa.  If  fuch  a  hm 
bad  bcen^a^Ted  in  any  other  country,  de^ituteqf 
the  natural  ^d^^aqtagesi  cfaara^r^  and  refouroeft 
q(:  BBglaM^  k  fi^uld  have  been  a  iignal  for  Ibft 
lAunediate  ann%ilation  of  eommerGe;  t^ie  {^p^ 
pfcE&tM  of  all  induftty i':^ deftrpiStion  ofeKry 
iioentiveto  eiiterprife:aiid«^vky» . 

Kow^  tliiice'the  l^avigat^ion  A^  ba^  produced 
•dnebf  iibe  e£Sj6ts  in  England  trhich  have  beeo 
ffcribcdjto.k  in  the  declaosatipns  of'aiigry  jj(a» 
Umfyf  labi^ring  to  rmidcr  odious  the  c6miaercial 
tfid^ry  of  Goreat  Britain^  we  l^ve  only  to^xamine 
in.what  iiiani)0r  and  how  .lark  has  bt^ndetcir 
mental  to  other  natioBa.  For  though  it  be  knpoffif* 
lAe^  upon^ahygrouod,  to  difpute  the  right  of  the 
Britiih  gOTermbent  to  enaft  fueh  a  law ;  -it  might; 
neimrtbekftrin  ita  dottfequences  be  oppreflive  to 
other  natiOtp^*  'Without  being  a  pofitive  a^  of 
injuftice,  it  might  .dc^er^e  the  appellation  of  an 
.unfair  and  hOflile  reflation ;  it/UHght  be  con- 
iiaotly  iniinical  to  ^,inl(ere0a  of  aU  £urope. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  commerce  diredly 
injured  by  the  Engliih  Navigation  A6t,  viz.  the 
cbnveyance  from  one  country  to  another  of  the 
produce  and  manufaflures  of  different  nations. 
This  may  properly  be  termed  the  freight  trade ; 
:  and 
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fttid  tliid  was  the  great  fource  of  th6  dfibliiffiii^ 
fidies  of  Holland.  Holland  was,  in  fa<^,  (tii 
4mly  nation  immediately  afibfted  and  injured  by 
tile  NaTigation  A&i  The  DUtth  And  the  very 
Ibw  bther  nations  engaged  in  the  eaflying  trade^ 
were  fbr  ever  deprived  of  the  Bnglifll  maiket. 
The  direA  traffic  betw^a  the  different  ftatei  o€ 
Europe,  with  the  {irodu6Hohs  of  their  own  ibil^ 
or  indufiry,  was  not  im{>eded  by  it ;  and  what* 
^et  refftri6iioti8  even  tHks  may  have  been  fet* 
tered  with  by  other  laws  in  finglatid,  and  by  the 
fyftem  of  duties  eftaUiihed  thei«,  they  were  only 
fach  as  the  fpirit  of  meneaotile  policy  bad  pio* 
duced  in  every  other  country  *  .  Tht  <nfiying 
nations  alone  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  Na^ 
vigation  A&i  all  others  ought  to  have  been  in* 
different  to  it  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  even  the  fonmr  ihould  be  rained  by 
it :  the  ad  only  excluded  them  from  one  ooan* 
try  I  and  the  markets  of  the  reft  of  Europe  cooh* 
foled  and  indemnified  them  for  the  lois^  Expe^^ 
rience  has  ihown,  that  neither  Holland  nor  HanK 
burgh,  nor  any  of  the  ftates  engaged  in  the  &me 
trade,  have  been  either  ruined  or  materihlly  in- 
jured by  it. 

*  If  it  fecured  to  England  the  exdufiire  commeroe  of  faar 
own  colonies^  it  did  ng  more  in  that  refpeft  than  the  maritiBie 
ftatutes  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  fiiroar  of  thdr  le* 
fpeftive  colonial  fyfiems. 

If 
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If  4W17  goirenmient  in  Batbpe  (fiiy  Aoyfa  wh^ 
ftcctife  the  Navigation  Ad)  had^£n|lllbd  liaiitr 
UwB^  againft  all  otbev  nations^  thein^Mte  mittki 
hai^  fuflbred  a  Ibvtw  lofe  in  the  total  atmihiift- 
tion  of  the  carrying  tr^de.  This  oUbrvstion  iacg* 
trem'ely  jiift;  hut  the  evil  which:  ft  pofaili  .to 
could  only  be  conceived  and  dreaded,  upon  one^ 
and  that  a  veiy  itnpmbable  fuppofition*  All 
governments  muft  either  have  entirely  mifiaktn 
their  obvious  interefls,  or  wantonly  have  iaciifioed 
them  to  the  mad  defire  of  injuring  their  nei^- 
hours.  For  every  monopoliziug  ftatate  (this  caiH 
aot  be  too  often  repeated)  is  in  die  firfi  infianQe> 
and  generally  in  the  higheA  degree,  pernicioiii 
to  the  country  which  has  produced  it.  Such  a 
law.muft  always  be  improper,  muft  be  abfurd 
and  unjuftifiable,  where  realbita  of  the  hi^iefl: 
importance  do  not  urge  the  dangerous  exception ; 
and  where,  befides,  the  nation  that  adopts  the 
aneafure  is  not  poftUSed  of  fnch  ftiength  and  ro» 
Iburoes  in  itielf  as  are  Aifficient  to  fupport  it* 
TheCe  two  conditions  are  nuited  in  the  cafe  o£ 
England  only  * :  all  other  ftates  wanted  eithe|r  fafi> 
ficient  reafon  for  introducing  fuch  a  )aw,  or  the 
means  of  putting  It  in  execution ;  moit  of  thttfj. 
pofleiled  neither  the  one  nor' the  other. 

The  refult  of  the  foregoing  cntauiiity)^  if, 
therefore^ 

•Vide  Note  MM. 

X  xft^ 
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^/-fft,  Tl^te  British  N«vtgitioQ-Aaa  confined 
-ribe  indolhy  of  other 'countries  in  one  refpeiiSl 
iiaif  thtt  o£e»riodung  the  canjiiig  nations  from 
•dbe.of  tfisk  princtiisl.iM«kelS(  in  every  olheff 
^bo^cammtnt  and  indufiryof  Europe  remained 
aimnolc^ecl  by.it. 

.  2dly,  That  this  law  ^as  tio  ^teeof  the  comr 
:iiierciai  gmtne6  and  riches  of  England.  It  ope- 
rated, on  the.'ooDtmry,  like  all  monopoKziog 
itaivtttSy  prejudicially  to  the  induflry  of  the  na^ 
-(ioQ ;.  and  tfafiL  extraordinary  profperity  at  which 
its  comnterte  has  arrived,  muft  be  referred  to 
-other  cauies. 

3d}y9  The  Navigation  A&  was  a  wife  n^ula- 
tion  as  far  as  it  encourag^^  though  at  the:  ex* 
rpenfe  of  the  ordinary  principles  ^f  politicid  ecQr 
'nomy,  a  branch  of  national  Indufiry,  which  cour 
*fributcd  to  the  tfeeutity  sHid.  independent  of 
*6reat  Britain.  A  good  policy  ntade  it  contribute 
indirefUy  to  'every  fource  .Of  the  welfare  and 
j[irb^nty  of  .the  fiatcf.     / 

iivjiMyj  Tbat;ft^>pofing  the  Navigation  A<^  to 
have  bceaniiwlfe^'it  can  oev^f  hav:e  defcrvedthe 
title  of  unjuft.  For  it  is  neither  more  nor  Icfs 
tffai^  fegolafibii  of  domeftic  policy,  for  which 
a  nation  is  not  anfwerable  to  other  powers.  But 
"'    '  •        *  lincc^ 
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iiQce  Qvcn  the  wift^poi  of  the  i^c^poot^  Q^der 
the  circuaiftances  of  Eogldnd's  fitgation,  be  called 
in  queftion,  every  ihadow.  of  aa  aigaineQt  againft 
its  juflice  is^  of  courfe^  done  away. 

fthly.  In  as  much  as  the  Britifh  legiflature 
^ent  even  beyond  the  Navigation  A(Sl:,  in  prohi- 
bitive commercial  ftatqtes^  the  impoiition  of 
heavy  duties  on  foreign  produce^  and  other 
fchemes  of  mercantile  policy ;  and  as  far  as  it 
/ettered  the  indufiry  of  its  own  and  other  coun* 
tries,  without  being,  fufiicientlyjultified  by  more 
important  motives^  it  proceeded  upon  blame- 
worthy principles.  But  what  government  in  Eu- 
rope can  reproach  the  Britiih  nation  on  that  ac« 
count  ?  The  fame  mercantile  policy  has  prevailed 
in  every  country,  without  exception^  even  to  the 
prefent  day.  But,  iince  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal econoipy  have  no  where  been  fo  thoroughly 
developed,  and  fo  exteniively  pradiied  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  prefumption  is  isjl  £ivour  of  that  coun- 
try,  that  it  has,  mpre  than  any  other  *,  abandoned 
the  confined  maxims  of  narrow-minded  trade ;  a 
prefumption  which  has  been  confirmed  by  more 
than  one  example,  efpecially  iii  thq  laft  twenty 
years. 

*  I  iky  more  than  anjf  §iker ;  for  it  muft  be  codefled  dukt 
even  England  has  not  riien  altogether  fapcrior  to  them. 

X  2  England's 
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JBngliiEkd^s  wmmcrcial  ilatutes  do  therefore 
forniih  00  eau(e  of  complaint  againft  the  maritime 
tyranny  6t  that  nation :  if  thofd  complaints  have 
any  foundation,  it  moft  be  fought  for  elfewheie. 

II.  Of  the  M)nopoJy  of  trans-European  Dominion. 

When  the  expanfion  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  the  civil  and  focial  improvement  of  mankind, 
Ihall  have  attained  the  point  towards  which  Eu- 
rope has  been  gradually  tending  during  the  three 
laft  centuries,  all  civilized  nations  muft  be  im- 
polled  by  the  defire  of  cAablifhing  a  permanent 
^Ilem  of  connexion  with  the  remoteft  parts  of 
flic  world.  The  love  of  luxury,  and  the  thirft 
of  knowledge,  new  wants,  and  new  powers  of 
indufiry,  the  di<ftates  of  reaibn,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  pafBon,  combine  to  give  an  irrefifiible 
force  to  this  propenfity.  What  was  originally 
only  a  fpirit  of  adventure,  is  gradually  converted 
into  iyflematic  a^vity ;  what  was  kt  firfl:  fuper- 
fiuity,  becomes  habitual,  regular,  and  neceiTary. 
^e  produ£iions  of  the  moft  diftant  regions  be- 
come articles  jof  daily  neceflity ;  the  iea,  as  well 
as  the  land,  is  covered  by  the  human  ipecies ; 
and  navigation,  commerce,  and  colonization,  are 
ranked  wkh  the  mor«  iimple  occupations  of  agri* 
culture  ^tdd  domedtcmanulaflare. 

*  1  This 
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bounded  multiplication  of  itg  mftterialsi  iu  in* 
firamentSi  and  it$  obj^(9$j  are  the  advantage  of 
all  mankind*  Civilization  is  not  to  be  the  exdu^ 
five  privilege  of  this  or  that  favoured  people ;  k 
will  fpread  over  the  whole  habitable  globe  in  the 
courfe  of  time*  When  iCOJifidered  with  reference 
to  this  ineftimaUe  objpd^s  the  fettlements  of 
Europeans  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  are 
fortunate  and  glorious  events,  notwithftanding  all 
the  evils  that  accompanied  them  $  and  if  we  kie 
fight  of  theie  confequenceSf  all  is  enigma,  doubt^ 
and  darknefs.  Why  was  every  ftep  pf  the  civi** 
lized,  among  favage  nations,  to  be  marked  by  the 
moft  atrocious  cruelties  ?  Why  were  millions  to 
he  de^yed,  that  a  jbappier  race  might  be  efia- 
UifliedupQn  tbcir  ^ntves  ?  Why  weredeftruAive 
•WMSt  and  fobbery,  and  oppreifion,  and  intoler»» 
ble  flavetys  aide  the  groundwork  and  neceflary 
ConditioQ  of  the  oobleft  work  of  man  ?  Human 
xeafon  la  loft  in  theie  tnexpiicable  contradidtions ; 
jbdWMO  tbe  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  the  end, 
Aod  the  bttftoeft  and  boniblene6  of  the  means. 

£bvoe  and  injttftice  were,  liowever,  with  few 
exceptions^  the  groundwork  of  all  European 
colonies  and  dominions  in  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Portugueie,  Spmiiards,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and 
French^  are,  in  this  refpe^,  all  alike  condemn* 

X  3  able; 
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able;  ho  nation  can  reproach  another.  Nay, 
more,  no  European  has  a  right  to  reproach  the 
commercial  fiates^  with  their  conduct  toward  the 
original  inhabitants  of  their  foreign  p6flefEons. 
^or  every  one  participates  in  the  manifold  advan- 
tages thence  derived  to  all  Europe,  which  afied 
every  branch  of  induiby,  and  ipread  through 
every  rank  of  fociety.  No  one  will  renounce  his 
ihare  of  thofe  advantages ;  and  we  are  therefore 
all  of  us  equally  lefponfible  for  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  their  cultivation,  and,  in  a  certain 
degree,  for  the  crimes  which  accompanied  the 
original  iettleme^ts. 

Thefe  no  longer  exift  but  in  the  page  of  hifr 
tory ;  the  rapacious  fpirit  of  the  firft  conqubr6i8 
has  every  where  yielded  to  more  mild  and  humaoi 
ilKpoiitions.  There  i$  but  one  ophliM*  among 
civilized  nations  concemiiig  the*ntcefl}tyof  c0n^ 
tinuing  the  prefent  fyllem^,*  nbf^lthftaoding-all 
the  lamentations  of  phHantbropy,  We  can  there- 
fore only  hope  that  the  >Wfdotii  of  1in  eiiHght«aed 
age  may  gradually  introduce  among  tKe  niifaio* 
rous  ilaves  of  our  true  and  imaginary  wants,  of 
our  infatiable  defires  and  reftleft  a<?li^^,  That 
happy  flate  of  being,  Which  is  alone  confident 
with  the  intereff  of  all,  and  calculated  to  fecoi^ 
^he  reign  of  peace  and  jufticeupon  earth.    *     - 


ic, 
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If»  thcn^  the  powers  of  Europe  do  cctotintie  to^ 
hold  trans^European  dominions^  with  whiph  they 
oanmt  maintain  a  due  commiinication  but  by' 
iBBans  of  an  exteni\rc  commercifil  fyAetti;  dll^ 
that  we  have  no^  to  coniideris^  how  thdt  dom!-*- 
nion  apd  commercial  fyflem  may  bcfl:  be' modified  r 
afiooiding  to  the  general  interefls  of  Europe. 

'.In  tbe  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted,  that  an  equal  participation  by 
aU 'maritime  fiates  in  the  advantages  of  commerce-' 
and  colonization,  would  be  the  moft  beneficiat' 
confiitution.  For  it  is  conceived  that  a  mono-' 
p6ly  of  colonial  produce,  highly  injurious ^and^ 
oppfeffive  to  the  reft,  mufl  accrue  from 'the  too^ 
guest  afcendant)  and  ftill  more  fromf  the  It^le  Avay,* 
of  any  oae  nation  in  fuch  an  exteniiv^  fphere  of^ 


^c: 
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induflry  and  dominion.  «        '    ' 

•  I  will,  in  the  firft  place,  admit 'the  ju(t!c3e'of 
fliis  o{nnion,  and  proceed  upon  thatTuppofittoh 
(not  foigetting  tbe  complainis  ag^inft  Knglind) 
to  examine  the  diftribotion  of  the  fiaft-and  VfhA 
Indian  pofieffions  of  Europeans,  befdm!the:Frc;'i)ch 
smrolotion,  and  at  the  prefent  4lmc. '      '*'     ''  '''* 

•.-     .:  .i   /     ^^      A     -;  r 

TheEngliihVere  in  pofleflion  of  fhd  !{^r^*if^ 
and  tichcft  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Th.ti  '^J-! 
thetre  founded  the  greateftempitc  known  tl^ 

:     :  ■  X4 
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fert  fl^  tegions'  fince  thd  reigD  of  the  MDgids^ 

Their  agents  collected  the  ricbeft  produ<Sltoki^  of 

their  land,  and  their  veflels  tranfported  thean  toi 

Europe.     They  bad  opened,  befides,  an  extent 

five  trade  with  the  eaftern  coaf^s  of  Alia,  and 

particularly  with  China ;  and  the  tratifportatioa 

of  fome  articles  from  thence,  which  (as  tea^  for 

example)  had  become  of  the  firfl  neceffity  io. 

Europe,  now  formed  one  of  the  moil  important 

branches  of  their  ioduliry*     Notwtthftandcng  att 

this,  the  £ngli(h  were  neither  the  exeluiive  do* 

miiiators  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  the  only  tndert 

in  the  Indian  ocean.    The  French, .  tibe  Dutciv 

the  Porti^oefe,  the  Daneb,  bad  .a  confidorable 

ihare  of  both.    The  vefiels  of  tbeienatibu^i^^ 

fited  every  coaft^  tfland,  harbour,  ^od&ttlenleot, 

ftom  the  mo^th  of  the  Indus  to  Jliapad.    Tke^ 

poflefled  fadories^   towns^  aind  provincea^  that 

rivalled  thofe  of  the  Englifli.   Till  the  end  of  the 

i^arof  1756^  it  evto  remitted  doubtful  wbetler 

Hindofian  was  to  acknbwiedgp  the  fovere^jnty  dt 

the  Ftench  or  BritiA.    The  emjiirc  of  the  Dutch 

in  the  Indian,  ocean^  was  no  lefs  important  in  ita^ 

kind  than  that  of  the  Engliih  on  the  co&tiacirti; 

the  exclulive  pofleffion  of  the  fpice  iflanda  vaa: 

an  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches.     England  and 

Holland  divided  the  trade  with  China;  thdt  of 

Japan  belonged  it  the  Dtitcb  aboc.    England 

was  undoubtedly  tlie  preponderating  Aate  in  the 

Eaft 
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Eaft  IiidieB  at  tfae  commencement  of  the  Frend^ 
revolutioD  ;  but  ihe  was  far  from  enjoying  the 
ible  dominion  or  the  exdufive  pommerce  of  that 
part  of  the  worjd. 

In  the  Weil  Indies  the  divifion  was  flill  more 
ei|Ml ;  and  if  there  was  any  preponderance,  it 
was  evidently  on  the  lide  of  France.  St.  Do* 
roingo  alone  outweighed  all  the  reft  of  the  An- 
tilles; and  belides  that  invaluable  ifland,  the 
French  poflefTcd  the  richeft  and  moft  important 
of  the  imaUer  ones.  In  extent  of  pofleflions^ 
Spain  was  not  inferior  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Bay 
of  Mexico ;  for  Cuba  alone  was  three  times  as 
valuable  as  the  Englifh  iflands :  but  the  weak- 
ness and  blindnefs  of  her  government  rendered 
her  lefs  ]iowerful.  flolland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  too,  had  valuable  fettlements  in  the  An« 
titles !  and  who  would  think  of  aflerting  that  the 
poiTeflbrs  of  Jamaica  were  the  fole  rulers  in  this 
immenie  archipelago,  or  monopolized  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  Wed  Indies  ? 

Was  it  otherwiie  on  the  continent  of  America? 
No:  England,  iince  the  peace  of  1783,  had 
been  confined  to  the  moft  northern  part  of  that 
continent,  to  an  uncultivated^  and,  compara- 
tively, poor  and  barren  territory.  The  immenfe 
legions  of  South  America^  with  their  various  trea* 

fines 
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fnres  on  the  furfafce  add  in  the  bowels  of  the  eaftfa, 
belonged  to  Spaih  and  Portugal,  In  North  Ame- 
Tica,  all  that  did  not  belong  to  the  United  States 
on  this  lide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  was  the 
property  of  France  or  Spain.  With  regard  to 
extent  of  tetritory,  and  political  weight  and  power, 
England  was  now  hardly  a  iiate  of  the  third 
order  in  America. 

It  therefore  clearly  appears, 

ift.  That  before  the  revolution,  England  was 
not  the  fole  European  pofleifor  of  doimoions  in 
other  qparters  of  the  globe*  , 

;idly.  That  France,  England,  Holland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  enjoyed  each 
of  them  fome'part  of  the  European  eftablilh- 
jnents  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ;  and  that  the 
ifih^re  poflcflcd  by  England  was  far  from  being 
the  greeted,  or  even  the  moft  iniportant  with 
lelpedl  to  its  intrinfic  value* 

3dly,  That  the  trade  and  produce,  as  well  as 
the  government  of  thole  pofleffions,  were  divided 
among  all  the  maritime  powers ;  France,  Eng* 
land,  and  Holland,  however,  having  a  decided 
fuperlorlfy  pVer  the  reft. 

4thly,  That  if  England,  even  before  the  revolu* 
tio^,  poileiTed  an  afcendant  over  her  rivals  in 

the 
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ifae  trade  to  the  £a(l  ai^d  Well  Indies  (which  with 
lefpe^  to  Franco  is  by  no  means  certain),  the 
eanies 'bf  Ihat  afeendatft^aro  not  to  be  found  in 
tffi  exddiiye  or  en^ea  e^cc^Stvis  dominion  oa 
her  part^  but  mud  be  derived  from  othet 
fources  *, 

.  Mcfogolmc.  tq^uire  idtothefb^  we  muft  examifif 

^be5<ihM(ges  whidi  have  happened  in  thofe  velar 

jAcmafincertbe  Freocb  reyplution. 

'•      ,  t     .-  .        '      ' 

.    On  V^  continent  of  America,  no  alteration  has 

tal^eo  place.  JBxceptmg  the  fmall  diftridl  of  Suri^ 

j^am,  England  has  made  no  conquefiss  and 

France,  Spain,  Portugal^  .&c.  have  loft  none  of 

their  former  pofTeilions, 

Ii»  ^he  W^ft  Indies,  England  has  taken  M^r* 
tiniqqe  .  and,  fomp  fmajler  iilands  from  the 
French ;  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards ;  and 
from  the  Dutch  the  whole  of  their  pofleffions. 
40n  the  other  hand,  France  has  obtained  the 
whole  of  ^t,  t)omipgp,  of  which  Ihe  before 
jonly  poffefled  the  fmaller,  though  the  ricbeft 
and  beft  cultivate^:  part.  It  is  eafy  to  forefeet 
that  at  the  enC^ing  peace,  if  ^raqce  will  confent 
on  her  ^rt.  to  make  fome  iacrifices,  Ejagland 
will  have  no  great  difficulty  to  give  back  the 
^  hole  or  the  greater  part  of  thefe  conquefts  by 

.     *:  *  Vide  Note  NN. 
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^My  of  cocspenfttioiL  But  etce  «i  the  «ft 
tt»w  ftaods,  theacqiiifitionaof  Fnooe^  torittiqr 
for  territoiy^  attd  doninion  for.  dominiott,  an 
at  Icafi  equal  in  iiDpcNrknoe  to  thofoof  £i^ 
land. 


In  the  Eafi  Indies,  indeed,  the  territorial 
pare  of  the  Englifh  has  been  j^g^raMdianl  in  a 
great  and  important  degree.  On  the  eoe  haftd^ 
the  moil  valuable  poAeffiooa  of  the  Dttteh^ 
Ceylon,  and  the  fpice  iflands,  have  fiiUen  under 
their  dominion* ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
concluded  a  war,  which  has  accompltihed  the 
ruin  of  the  only  Mogul  prince  yetpoflS^ng  a  re- 
gular power  m  the  peninfula  of  Hindoftan. 

The  firil  of  theie  events  has  made  England 
the  fole  mifirefs  of  the  eaftern  feas :  the  laft  has 
eflablifhed  her  in  the  entire  Ibvcreignty  of  the 
continent  of  India* 

It  is  impoflible  to  forefee,  at  preient,  whether 
thefc  things  will  continue  thus,  or  whether  they 
are  to  fuffer  many  important  changes  (particu- 
larly with  refpedl  to  the  Dutch  pofTeffions)  at 
the  future  peace  between  France  and  England* 
But  however  that  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
changes  that  may  then  be  made,  the  only  qoef- 
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tkm  BOir  %efim  us  is  Ak :  How  hti»  the  ge- 
aenil  iflta^tt  of  Europe  conneftod  with  the 
dMfioa  of  power  and  territory,  with  the  a^* 
oetidaocy  of  this  or  that  isatioo,  in  trans-EunN 
peao  poifeffiooa  ? 

If  theft  pefleffions  were,  or  ever  could  be, 
m%  immediate,  fouroe  of  riches  and  power  to  the 
cottQtrica  thej  belong  to;  their  relations  would 
be  a  Mij^  of  no  fmail  importance  to  the  fyC- 
«em  of  Europe;  For,  being  then  the  inftru- 
nients  of  confiderable  political  influence,  they 
might,  accordifig  a»  they  ihould  be  concentrated 
or  divided,  imaaedii^ly  and  efleotiaUy  affis^ 
the  general  relatioM,  and  confirm,  alter,  or 
ittbvert  the  fbderal  conflitution.  We  fhould 
then  have  to  confider  them  aft  provinces  in  the 
firi£left  fenlle  of  the  word,  as  real  territorial 
aggcan(£aement  of  the  mother-country ;  and  the 
balance  of  Europe  would  be  affedked  by  the 
conqueft  of  the  Myibre  or  St.  Domingo,  as  it 
now  is  by  that  of  Holland  or  Italy* 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  nature  of  thofe 
polfeflions.  They  never  were  an  immediate 
Iburce  of  revenue  to  any  nation,  and  conic* 
coently  never  an  immediate  fource  of  greatne& 
and  powcfc*.  The  expenfes  of  their  adminifirap 
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tion  iind  defeooti  oitbcr  toafum^i  dr^nrbicA  i$ 
more  common)  exceed/.  M^ial;  tikcT:  firodiKe. 
It  is  a  weIl-<kQowii  Mi,  that  all  Saft  aqd  Weft 
Indin  companies  that  hUTo  proteoded  o|i  the 
principle  of  territorial  domini(>Q,  bav^  ij^oedilf 
met,  or  with  difficulty  averted  their  ruin.  The 
fruitful  and  extetifive  territory  whidi  now  forms 
the  United  States  df  America^  dever  pro- 
duced (b  much  to  the  BrittQi  government  as  a 
Angle  £]uare  mile  in 'Great  Britain.  A  hafty 
glance  at  the  Eail:  fndla  budget^  laid  faefoit 
parliament  every  year  by  the  BritUh  miniftry,  is 
fufficient  to  ihow  upoo  the.  b(;ft  aotliorityy  the 
true  value  of  India,  conlidered  as  a  territorial 
pofTeflion.  Thefe  fo  much  envied  conquerors^ 
the  heirs  and  fucceflbrs  of  the. Moguls,  the 
rulers  of  thirty  millions  of  men,  and  foverdgn^ 
of  the  richeft  countries  on  the  globe,  three  times 
aa  extenfive  as  their  own  country,  are  obliged 
to  heap  debt  upon  debt  to  comply  with  their 
expenfes ;  their  yearly  furplus  is  a  defidency ; 
and  their  empire  would  be  a  dead  wdgbt  upon 
Great  Britain,  if  it  did  not  nourifh  the  vital 
principle  of  her  greatncfs — her  cxtenfive  com- 
merce. This  is  ribta  place  to  enter  into  a  dif- 
cuflion  of  the  caufes-of  this  remarkable  pheno^ 
mcnon  ;  they  are  not  formed  by  particular  rcla- 
lions,  but  Jic  deep  in  the  liature  of  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  in  the  neceiTary  condition  of  every 
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admimfifatioa  of.  lands  jrqm>jte  fcom  tbq  centre 
q(  gpveroinent ;  Ihey .  iifiUy  ^)  all  times^  and 
unider  all  qrcuviAances,  mo|:A  or  lefs,  aSc€k 

every  trans-Eurogean  territorial  domiuioQ. 

t.     *        .  -  ^    .    .    . 

Such  dominion  will.not^  therefore^  of  itCelf, 
procure  any  cbnfideraf)Te  influence  in  the  poli- 
tical  relations  and  affairs  of  Europe.  As  far  as 
relates  to  the  fovereignty  only,  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment,  whether  the  Engtiih,  the  French, 
or  the  Dutch,  exclufively,  or  altogether,  or 
none  of  them,  govern  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  in  Africa,  America,  and  all  the  iflands 
of  the  ocean.  It  only  becomes  importapt  as  it 
flands  connected  with  an  advantage  of  another 
nature,  which  is  that  of  commerce.  It  is  com- 
merce alone  that  can  give  fufficient  importance 
to  thefe  poiTeffions  to  intereil  Europe.  It  is 
only '  By  an  extenlion  of  the  whole,  or  fomc 
particular  branches  of  its  commerce,  which  it 
could  not' have  effedlcd  othervvife,  that  any  Eu- 
Topearl  ^  nation  can  derive  material  power  and 
influence  in  the  general  fyilem,  from  its  dorni^ 
nions  in  diflant  quarters  of  the  globe.  Tlie 
only  cafe  in  which  any  flatc  can  complain  of 
the  foreign  pofTeffions  of  another,  is  when  the 
commerce  derived  from  thofe  pofTeffions  only, 
is.  in  fome  way  injurious  or  oppreffivc  to  other 
nations.    Confidered  in  a  liberal  point  of  viei^ 
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all  complaints  againfttrans-Barapean  domiiii<mt 
as  fucb,  are  nothing  more  than  empty  and  nn* 
founded  declamations,  faitcd  only  to  minds  en- 
tirely blinded  by  national  prgodice. 

How  far  the  pofTei^n  of  difiant  colonies, 
and  the  excluiive  enjoyment  of  tbem,  are  even 
favourable  to  the  cominerce  of  a  nation ;  wbe* 
ther  it  might  not  attain  the  fame  greatnefs  with« 
out  thoie  exclufive  poileflions,  fuppofing  the 
exifience  in  other  refpe^ts  of  the  materials  and 
opportunities  neceffary  to  its  rife  and  progress ; 
and  whetficr  in  the  cafes  where  it  has  flourifhed 
in  conjunction  with  them,  that  profperity  has 
been  created  by,  or  notwithOanding  them : 
thefe  are  important  queftions  which  I  fhall  leave 
unexamined  at  prefent.  I  (hall  confine  myfelf 
to  the  common  ideas  of  the  influence,  of  fo- 
reign poiTeffions  upon  the  profperity  and  ^ncreaie 
of  foreign  commerce.  I  afk  whether,  even  ac- 
cording to  thefe  received  ideas,  the  prefent 
greatnefs,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  ibie 
preponderance  of  the  Britifh  commerce^  can, 
with  any  (how  of  reafon,  be  attributed  to  the 
increafe  of  its  prefent  foreign  territory,  derived 
from  the  events  of  the  prefent  war  ?, 

We  have  already  feen,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
Baft  Indies,  tbat  the  poiTeflions  of  the  Engliih 
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haire  received  any  material  8u|gn»e^tetion«  Jllieir 
cooquefls  in  the  Wefl  Itidies  havie  not  been 
fuf&ciently  impootaiit  to  throw  any  peicejptible 
weight  into  the  fcale  of  their  «external  oom^ 
merce*  If  the  preient  fuperiority  of  their  tradt 
be  founded  upon  the  extent  of  their  pofleffions, 
it  muil  be  explained  by  their  acquifitions  in  the 
£afl.  The  conqueft  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Dutch  lettlements^  muft  be  made 
to  account  for  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it. 

Sot  it  is  fcarc^ly  poffible  (hat  the  efibfte  o£ 
the  conqueft  of  the  Myfore  can^iet  beidlt;^and 
^viioever  istbe  kafi  acquainted  with  the  iituv 
ation  of  the  Bnglifli  £aft  India  Company,  will 
be  far  from  believing  that  oonqueA  to  have 
made  ady^material  addition  to  its  real  wealthy  oc 
to  have  given  any  new  vigour  to  its  commerce. 
It  was  only  in  one  refpeft  valuable  to  the  pot* 
f^ilTors  of  JBengal ;  it  added  to  the  fqcurify  of 
their  ppflefHon.  Like  the  reft  of  lier  dominions 
in  tha  Eafl,  it  was  notufeful  to  Great  Britain 
as  an  immediate  fource  of  wealth,  but  as  an 
additional  iecnrity  to  that  extdnlive  commerce^ 
which  is  one  of  the  fprings  bf  England's  great- 
nefs.  That  commerce  might  have  exiftcd  with- 
out the  poffeffion  of  thofe  immenfe  regions ; 
a*  poifeffion  only  neceilary,  l^aufe  a  falfe  and 
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imiiaroQS  pdlkgr  hu  poUbned  the  rciatioiB  be* 
Iween  India  and  Europe ;  becaufe  the  foandeis 
of  all  European  eftabliihrncoto  tberet  of  whaU 
ever  nation^  have  followed  no  other  maxims 
Ihan  thofe  of  force  and  oppreffion ;  and  becaufe 
an  unnatural  dominion  can  only  be  maintained 
by  unnatural  means*'.  The  conqueft  of  the 
Myfi>re  is  therefore  of  little  or  no  weight  in 
explanation  6[  the  commercial  preponderance  m 
quefiion« 

The  acquifition  of  Ceylon^  the  Moluccas,  &c* 
IS  fnjQce  intimately  conne<Sted  with  it.  But>  if 
we  cpnfider  that  this  only  increafed  the  Bratiih 
commerce  in  one  refpedl,  which,  though  m^ 
portant  in  itfelf,  is  (compared  with  oihers)  only 
a  Secondary  branch  of  it,  we  Ihall  be  etifily  ooq- 
Tinced  that  i\  is  likevvife  ipfufficiept  to  folve  the 
problem. 

The  preieM  eommerciM  foperiority  of  th« 
Engliih  is  the  refult  of  two  principles  uncon- 
neded  with  each  other.  The  one  of  thefeexide^ 
Irfon  the  revolution ;  the  oth^r  owes  its  beii^ 
to  the  iffeffs  of  the  revplution  (m  all  the  othes 
commercial  flates  of  Europe. 

• 

The  incomparable  aAivity  of  the  Engliih  B»-i 
tion^  the  extent  o^  its  capital,  its  won4erfi|l  im- 
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ptoyeffieofi  in  all  kinds  q(  macliinefy,  the  great 
caspertiieft  of  its  navigafors,  the  labours  of  a 
^v^rnment  fiudious  of  its  real  interefls,  tht 
excrilitoce  of  its  internal  conflitution^  its  politic 
cal  iapd  iodividual  cfaarader ;  "IeiII  thefe  conflitute 
the  :firft  and  principal  bafis  o/  the  afcendant  of 
its  foie%^  commerce.  The  iirft  and  chief  cauft 
is  emtitely  independent  of  ail  changes  or  revolU' 
iionS'  IQ  the  reil  of  the  world.  It^  was  already 
amply  di^layed  before  the.cdmmenceaient  of  the 
ptefent-  war  t  a  concatenation  ofxircbniftances 
to  be  explained  in  another  place,,  prevented 
even  the  war  from  impeding  its.  pibgrefs  i  xvhich 
Is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  phenomena  ia 
(he  hiiibry  of  the  commerce  and  civiliaation  of 
natioat. 

To  this  firft  conilituent  principle  of  the  cotn* 
tnercuil  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain »  a  fecond 
has  been  added  in  the  courfe  of  the  war ;  which^ 
how^^iief ,  compared  to  the  former^  can  only  be 
called  a  negative  caufe.  The  nations  which 
formerly  divided  the  commeroT^  the  world 
with  England,  were  reduced  to  vimpoteilce  an4 
inadlivity,  by  a  ferics  of  moft  deplorable  mif* 
fotfunes.  The  once  fo  profperous  Frapce  beheld 
the  ruiq  of  her  capital,  her  manufactories,  het 
tnduftry,  het  commerce^  aad  her  navigation, 
amidft  the  cttnvuliions  of  a  ruinous  anarchy. 
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Defolation  was  fpread  through ^her  colonies;  8t 
Domingo,  the  queen  of  the  Antilles,  was  convert* 
cd  into  an  abode  of  mifeiy,  a  wilderneis  of  blood 
and  ruin  !  Holland  was  plunged  in  the  devour* 
ingabyfs of  an  infatiafale  revolution;  the  fprings 
of  her  trade  were  dried  op;  many  of  her  internal 
refburces  were  annihilated;  her  colonics  and 
ffaipping  were  taken  from  her.  One  of  thofe 
unfortunate  contradidlions,  which  nothing  could 
have  produced  but  the  war  of  the  revohoi&a^ 
compelled  the  moft  powerful  ally  of  this  nation 
to  takean  a^vepart  in  its  deilrudlion,  to  perle* 
cute  its  trade  in  every  iea,  and  to  take  pofibffion 
of  its  moft  valuable  pofieffions  in  the  £aft  and 
Weft  Indies.  Spain^  to  avoid  a  greater  evi)^ 
was  obliged  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  armis  o£ 
France ;  to  engage  with  her  in  the  war  againft 
England,  to  participate  the  fufpenfion  of  her 
commerce,  the  infecurity  of  her  navigation,  the 
exhauftioo  of  her  finances,'  and  all  the^oiisfor* 
tunes  by  which  France  was  for  a  time  firuck  out 
of  the  lift  of  commercial  nations.  The  maritioie 
ftates  of  the  fecond  order,  and,  ^bove  all» -tjie 
United  States,  of  America  *,  made  up,  ioi  ibme 
refpeSs,  for  the  defe^lion  of  France,  ^HaUftodj 

.  .,  .     ;.,*nd 

*  The  extenfivc  augmentation  of  the  trade  of  Aineriba  Ai- 
ring this  war,  is  too  often  overlooked.'  In  latter  years,  bet 
advanocmsnt  b  genentl  conunerce  bas  evmi  been  more  rcimrk* 
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«nd  Spain  \  but  they  could  not  altogether  fupply 
their  place;  and  by  far  the  moll  confiderablc 
part  of  all  trans-^luropean  commerce  was  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  Engliih. 

Thus  gradually  arole  what  is  now  called  the^ 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade.  The  mfrmfic, 
pgeuMar^  pofiihe  fuperiority  of  the£ngli(h,  which 
exifled  before  the  revolution,  and  had  already 
then  been  theoccafion  of  fome  unjui):  and  mis- 
taken comj^aints,  was  the  firfi  and  chief  fource 
of  this  monopoly*  Had  it  not  been  for  that  in- 
trinfic  fuperiority  of  England's  induftry,  all  the 
maritime  flates  in  Europe,  their  commerce,  and 
their  colonies,  might  have  been  ruined,  without 
advancing  her  to  her  prefent  commercial  great*^ 
nefs :  but  pofleffing  thofe  peculiar  advantages, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  very  extraordinary 
one  of  being  able  to  preferve  the  fource  and 
foundation  of  them,  even  in  the  midft  of  war, 
England  remained  alone  on  the  field  when  all 
her  rivals  had  difappeared.  The  misfortunea  of 
other  nations  were  the  accidental  occaiion,  not 
the  caufe,  of  a  greater,  perhaps  only  more  evi« 
dent  difplay  of  the  principles  of  her  power. 

able  than  her  great  Improvements  in  many  other  branches  of 
public  wealth.  The  trade  of  America  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has 
been  carried  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  render  it  probable  that  (he 
will  foon  be  a  formidable  rival  of  Englaad  in  that  career. 
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Soppefiflg  that  which  is  arixtiafUy  mi  ab- 
surdly termed  monopoly  and  tyfanny,  <o  be  a 
pofitfve  evil  for  other  nations  (and  we  ihall  (boa 
inquire  whether  it  really  is  fi>),  it  would  never-^ 
thelefs  ftill  be  inequitable^  and  ridiculous  indeed^ 
to  treat  this  monopoly  as  a  crime  on  the  part  of 
the  Engirih  people;  aa  injafiice,  treachery,  and 
vfurpation  on  the  part  of  the  BritiihgOTermnent 
The  firft  principle  of  the  Briti(h  commercial  af«- 
lieodant^  the  true  and  immediate  caufe  of  it, 
will  furely  not  be  a  fubjeA  of  (eriousvcfHfoach  to 
the  nation  wliich  thereby  acquired  fuch  advan*? 
tages;  or  to  the  government  that  cherUhed  and 
tncouraged  it :  and  England  can  never  be  made 
Kfponfible  for  the  iecond,  which  was  only  the 
accidental  occafion  of  extending,  or  at  leaft  of 
Vanifefiing  that  long-*detennined  fuperiority^ 
England  neither  defired  nor  effeded  the  French 
sevolution,  nor  the  horrors  of  her  internal  con-* 
vuliions,  nor  the  ruin  of  the  French  colonies, 
nor  the  (bbverfion  of  (he  late  confKtutioo  of 
Holland,  nor  the  alliance  between  Spain  and 
France.  To  what  is  ealled  the  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  ihe  only  contributed 
that  part  for  which  nobody  can  reproach  her ; 
the  refi  was  accompliflied  by  circumftances 
which  England  could  neither  forefee^  nor  dire6l^ 
nor  avertt 
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But  in  order  to  judge  how  far  Eng1and*8  mon^ 
poly  of  colonial  produce  is  really  prejudicial  to 
other  natioM,  we  mttft  carefolly  diftinguifh  ita 
effeQs  on  the  commercial  ftatea,  from  its  confe- 
tjucnces  to  the  confuming  part  of  Europe  only. 

The  nations  aSively  engaged  in  the  coloniiA 
irade  before  the  revolistion^  are  neoeflari!y  Gx(^ 
fcxets  by  the  prefent  fiate  of  things.  One  of  the 
moft  important  branches  of  their  induftry  is  ed- 
tirely  cut  off;  and  many  others,  more  or  leis 
contieded  with  itt  »e  confiderably  firaitei^ed. 
The  fudden  deflrudion  of  their  colonial  fyfiems^ 
Aot  only  afie6ted  their  foreign  commerce  and  na* 
Tigation/but  was  a  fevere  chedt  upon  their  inters 
fial  matiufa^res^  and  the  circulation  of  money ; 
it  diminiflied  all  the  fources  of  prirate  wealth, 
and  many  of  the  fprings  of  public  ppwer.  Td 
them  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  is  a  ferious^  im^ 
portant^  and,  in  fome  refpeds,  an  irreparable 
misfortune.  To  them  the  former  competition 
was  not  only  advantageous,  but  aeccfiary ;  and 
to  them  it  may  well  be  permitted  to  reprefent  the 
tc-efiabliihment  of  that  competition  as  an  objedl 
of  the  firft  and  greateft  importance. 

But  very  different  is  the  cafe  with  refpefl  to 
that  confiderable  part  of  Europe-^the  confumers 
only  of  colonial  produce.    All  that  immediately 
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interefts  thde  nations,  is  the  facility  of  procuiiiog 
thofe  pTodudlions  at  the  lowefi  price.  In  itfelf, 
it  is  indifferent  to  them  whether  the  Eaft  and 
Weil  Indian  fettlements,  and  their  commerce 
and'  produce,  are  divided  among  many,  or  con^ 
£ned  to  one  nation.  The  firft  is  only  advan-' 
iageoos  to  them  when  it  enfures  a  lower  price 
at  the  market ;  and  the  latter  is  only  prejudicial 
when  it  occalions  an  arbitrary  rife  in  the  value 
of  the  produce* 

It  is  rather  generally  believed  in  Europe,  that 
thofe  circumfiances  which  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war  have  put  the  Englilh  in  exclufive  pofTeffion 
of  the  colonial  trade,  have  at  the  feme  time  em- 
powered that  nation  to  exercife  an  oppreilive 
monopoly  towards  the  reft  of  Europe  in  the  fale 
of  that  produce.  This  opinion  was  probably 
created  by  the  declamations  of  thofe,  who  were 
infligated  again  ft  England  by  an  intereft  of  a 
different  nature-^the  lofs  of  their  adlive  part  of 
the  trade.  It  was  foftered  by  political  animofl- 
ties,  by  hoftile  prejudices  and  hoflile  artifices ; 
by  the  evident  and  uniform  bias  of  moft  of  the 
writers  of  thefe  times,  and  by  the  prevailing  tem-i- 
per  of  the  public  mind.  This  opinion,  likewife, 
received  a  tinge  of  probability  from  the  extra- 
ordinary rife  in  the  price  of  colonial  produce, 
which  happened  at  the  very  time  when  tliat  prcr 
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panderance,  or,  as  people  choofe  to  call  it,  that 
defpotifro  of  the  £ng1i(h.  was  eAablifhed  ;  and 
it  received  its  final  confirmation  from  the  ap- 
parently infallible  conclufions,  that,  as  in  any 
iingle  mai;ket  the  competition  of  fellers  is  the 
neceflary  caufe  of  cheapnefs,  and  th^  monopoly 
of  a  few,  the  occafion  of  the  reverie;  fo  likewife 
in  the  geoeral  market  of  Europe,  the  concur* 
rence  of  felling  nations  mud  diminiih  the  prices, 
while  an  arbitrary  increafe  of  them  muft  incvU 
tably  enfue  from  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  oncf 
flate*. 

The  following  reafons  induce  me  to  regard  this 
opinion  as  fallacious^  however  generally  it  may 
be  received. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  conceive  it  to  be  impofllble, 
that  a  whole  people  ihould  form  fuch  an  agree* 
ment  as  would  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  enable 
them  to  affix  an  arbitrary  price  to  any  objedi  of 
their  trade.  A  commercial  nation  is  only  a  mul- 
titude of  trading  individuals ;  and  each  of  thefe^ 
in  his  traffic  with  foreign  or  domefiic  purchaiers^ 
obeys  the  maxims  fuggefted  by  his  own  imme- 
diate intered.  Every  individual  is  the  natural 
competitor  of  all  the  reft.    If  an  hundred  per<- 

♦  Vide  Note  R  R. 
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Ibm  in  one  commercial  fliite  were  a^ually  to 
eoilfpire  together  to  eftablifh  an  arbitrary  and 
artificial  price  in  every  market,  there  would  aU 
ways  be  found  an  hundred  others,  who  would  be 
willing,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  extenfive  fate,  to 
confine  themfelves  to  a  fmaller  profit ;  and  thii 
would  deftroy  the  cfFeft  of  foch  monop<rfizing 
combinations,  and  reflore  to  the  article  fo  unrea* 
ibnably  railed,  its  fair  price — the  original  value 
of  the  produce,  with  the  charge  of  conveyance, 
and  the  ufual  profit  of  the  trader.  That  any 
monopoly  fhould  enable  all  the  individuals  of  1 
commercial  flate  to  impofe  arbitrary  prices  upon 
their  porchafers  in  every  market  of  Europe,  is  a 
chimera  that  will  not  bear  a  moment*s  examina- 
tion. Even  fuppoiing  the  government  of  a  com^^ 
mercial  nation  to  be  fo  blind  and  fenfelefs,  as  to 
pat  every  branch  of  its  external  commerce  into 
the  hands  of  exclufive,  and  really  monopolizing 
companies ;  even  in  this,  by  no  means  probable 
cafe,  the  favoured  companies  would,  in  the  end, 
find  k  impofHble  to  maintain  an  arbitrary  price 
in  the  objedts  of  their  monopoly  *w  In  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  fyftem  of  fmuggling  would  foon  be 
carried  to  fuch  an  immenfe  extent,  as  to  compel 
Ae  monopoK(l9  to  lower  their  prices,  or  to  forego 
tfaeir  advantages  altogether.    My  own  opinion^ 

♦  Vide  Note  S  S, 
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ibpported  and  coniirmed  by  much  refledion  oit 
the  fub|e6t,  is,  that  iD  the  intercourie  among  n»» 
tioos  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  monopoly^ 
in  the  flridt  fenfc  of  the  word* 

ftdly.  The  great  rife  which  ha9  taken  place  in 
the  priceA  of  all  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian  produoe^ 
within  the  laft  ten  years,  is  fo  fully  and  iatisfac* 
torily  explained  by  a  number  of  obvious  caufeitf^ 
as  to  invalidate  completely  the  alTumptioti  of  its 
having  been  ef&6led  by  a  national  monopoly* 
If,  beiides  the  conftant*  and  neceifary  advance-^ 
ment  in  the  price  of  all  articles  of  provifion^  in* 
eluding,  of  courfe,  colonial  produce,  which  takea 
place  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  we  con* 
fider  the  extraordinary  eircumftances  which  have 
tended,  iince  the  revolution  and  the  war,  to  in- 
creafe  the  value  of  that  produce ;  if  we  confider 
the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  richefl 
colonies ;  the  ruin  of  indufiry,  and  the  deflnic* 
tion  of  capital  in  fo  many  of  the  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  the  tff€&  of  theie  misfortunes  upon  the  pro* 
duiSVive  power  of  all  nations ;  if  we  confider  the 
dangers  of  navigation,  which  increafe  the  price 
of  infurance,  and  leflen  the  profits  of  the  mer* 
chant,  even  in  the  moft  powerful  maritime  coun* 
tries;  and  the  ^at  mais  of  real  fubftantial 
wealth  diverted  by  the  war  from  produflive  ob- 
|e<£t3  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  xc&  of  affliAed 

Europe; 
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Europe :  all  tfaefe  circumftances  will  be  fuflicieDt 
to  acoount  for  the  high  prices  of  colonial  produce 
!» their  natural  and  neceflary  cooiequence.  The 
prefent  profit  of  the  Englilh  trader  on  the  fale 
of  this  produce^  is.  certainly  no  greater  than  it 
Hied  to  be  twenty  years  ago :  there  is  even  tea- 
foil  to  believe  that  it  is  lefs.  The  Weft  India 
merchants  of  London  have  tv^ice'been  obliged, 
}0  the  courfe  of  the  prefqnt  war,  to  apply  for  af« 
fiftance  to  their  government,  which  advanced 
ccNifiderable  fums,  to  relieve  their  preffing  diffi* 
culties.  The  Baft  India  Company  has  rather 
added  to  its  debts  than  its  riches.  The  two  dafles, 
therefore,  which  muft  alone,  or  above  all  others, 
have  profited  by  the  h^h  price  of  Eaft  and  Weft 
India  produce,  if  that  price  had  been  di<Sated  by 
an  arbitrary  monopoly,  have  in  reality  derived  no 
iiieh  extraordinary  advantages  from  it,  and  have, 
perhaps,  found  it  difficult  even  to  fecure  thdr 
ordinary  gains. 

The  only  refpefl  in  which  it  is  at  all  important 
to  the  confumers,  whether  they  be  provided  with 
colonial  produce  by  this  or  that  European  people, 
is  the  degree  of  induftry  and  wealth  of  the  qatioa 
they  have  to  deal  with.  Among  nations  equal  in 
other  refpe6)s,  the  richeft  and  moft  induftrioua 
will  always  fell  at  the  loweft  price.  For  the 
greater  thecapitals^  the  more  adtive  the  induftry, 

the 
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the  mom  perfed  the  art  and  ability icmployed*  if 
any  bufinefi^  fo  much  the  more  prodiidi^  dooif 
k  prove,  £>  much  thd  more  fpeedy  and  oertaitt 
the  refult,  fo  much  lefs  exertion  proportionablj 
demoted  to  it,  and  fo  much  left  the  equivalent 
required  from  the  confumer.  The  produdiofia 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  in  the  mark.et6  of 
Europe^  are  fruits  of  the  navigation,  the  capital^ 
the  labour,  and  ingenuity  of  the  nations  which 
Ining  them  thither.  In  all  thefe  points  the  firt« 
tifli  people  (lands  unrivalled.  No  natioa  caa 
procure^  tranfport,  and,  of  courfe,  fell  fo  cheap 
as  the  Engliih.  As  far  as  otheors  poffds  not  the 
ikme  adviintiges  and  refources  to  enable  them  to 
fell  at  the  fame  prices,  and  as  long  as  they  con^ 
tinue  incapable*  of  ib  doii^ ;  fo  far  and  fo  long 
mufi  the  commercial  predominance  of  the  £ng« 
lifh^  or  what  is  improperly  termed  their  commer<- 
ciai  monopdy,  remain  a  manifeft  advantage  to 
the  confamer,  in  every  part  of  Europe*.  Tfaid 
appears  to  me  fo  clearly,  founded  ppon  the  fim^ 
pleft  priodples  of  political  economy^  that  I  am 
at  a  lofsMo  guefs  what  the  moft  prejudioed  fo* 
phiftry  will  be  able  to  oppofe  to  it. 

T1|U8  have  we.  analysed  the  ieoond-  charge^ 
ggainft  England^  the  awtifatioQ  of  monopoly ; 
and  we  find^ 

•VldeNoteTT. 
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lA^  Tiist  befeie  the  French  revolutiotii  £ag^ 
knd  was  fo  fiir  from  poiTeffing  exclufive  domi- 
aioii  in  America  or  the  Indies,  Ifaat  (he  did  not 
even  preponderate  in  the  Wefl  Indies  of  on  thb 
adjoining  continent ;  while  in  the  Eaft  ihe  wbb 
aearly  balanced  by  the  Dutch,  French,  Portu^ 
gaeie,  Danes,  &c.  who  all  of  theny  held  more 
or  left  confiderable  pofTeffioDs  there.    . 

adly.  Since  the  leyolation  in  FmoJC^  atn} 
Holland,  the  territorial  dominions  of  Gfwt  9ri« 
tain  have  been  extended  in  e?ery  part  of  tl^^  globe } 
in  the  £afl:  Indies  almofi  to  excluUve  (byefeignty  i 
boty  in  the  Weft  Indies^  not  even  tq^pfepoiide* 
ranee.  How  many  of  t\^f0  additipn^ '  w^iU  be 
permanent,  remains  yet  to  bedeeidedby  (heeQ-r 
fuing  peace. 

jdly,  Bat  neither  the  Aerritorial  pQl8efiiQn$  of 
the  Engliih  before  the  revolution,  nor4heir  colli* 
quefls  during  the  war,  are  fufficient  lo  account 
for  the  extent  of  their  almoft  exclufive  commerce 
in  Eafi  and  Weft  India  produce.  This  muft  be 
Tarred  to  other  cau&s,  among  which  fome  are 
peculiar  advantages  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  - 
make  a  fubjeA  of  mproach  to  England ;  others 
afe  ^ibrders  and  calaottties  which  England  ia 
no  wife  occafioned,  and  from  which  ihe  dcrii^ 
an  accidental  b^e^it  tQO  dearly  purchafed  on 
another  fide.  4thlyt 
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4thl7,  Her  monopoly  of  tcsins-Eurapean  prot 
dn&ion8|  fo  far  as  it  exifis,  is  only  immediately 
prejudicial  to  thofe  nations  who  formerly  took 
an  active  part  in  general  commerce.  To  all  tbd 
veil,  to  the  great  maft  of  mere  confumers,  it 
could  only  be  hurtful  if  the  prices  of  thole  pi0f» 
dudlions  were  thereby  confiderably  raifed.  Sinct 
(his  neither  is^  nor  can  be  the  cafe;  fince,  under 
the  prefent  circumftances,  the  Engliih  are  the 
people  from  whom  the  confumer  may  expe£l  the 
moft  moderate  price;  this  fo  much  decried  mio« 
nopoly  of  Eaft  and  Weft  India  commerce,  which 
at  all  events  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference^ 
is  now  even  an  adi^antage  to  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  affert,  that  it  is  unim* 
portant  to  Europe  whether  France,  Spain,  Hal* 
land,  and  every  other  flate  whofe  induftry  haa 
been  fettesed  or  impeded  by  the  revolution  or 
the  war,  (hall  recover  the  ufe  and  poileffion  of 
their  former  (Irength,  or  continue  to  languifli  in 
that  inactivity  to  which  their  prefent  date  con- 
demns them.  The  true  interefl  of  Europe  con<- 
fiila.  in  the  greateft  poflible  profperity  of  every 
one  of  its  component  parts,  and  the  bigheft  pof«- 
fible  degree  of  wealth  in  all  ngricultural,  manu* 
favoring,  and  commercial  nations.  It  requires 
likewife,  and  muft,  under  every  poflible  circum- 
^oce,  require  that  CTpry  mtioDi  ihou[14  poflefa 
4  that 
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Ifaat  (hare  (and,  if  poffible,  neither  more  nor  Ie(s) 
of  the  mais  of  general  wealth,  includkig  Eaft 
and  Weft  India  commerce  and  produce,  which 
belongs  to  its  particular  fituation,  the  nature  of 
its  induflry,  its  diipoiition  and  capacity;  and 
which  is  neceflary  for  the  developement  of  its 
various  produ6live  powers.  In  this  point  of 
view,  not  only  the  philanthropic  cofmopolite^ 
)>nt  the  enlightened  ftatefman,  if  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles  of  political  economy^ 
will  deiire  that  every  country,  qualified  for  mari-> 
time,  puriuits,  may  enjoy  its  due  proportion  of 
frans-European  commerce  and  dominion.  But 
we  mufl  not  confound  this  juft  and  liberal  policy 
with  the  falfe  though  common  views,  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  all  the  complaints  againft 
the  commercial  fuperiority  of  England.  This 
enlarged  confideration  of  the  fubjedl  is  unknown 
to  thofe  who  join  iti  thofe  complaints :  were  it 
generally  underilood,  the  declamations  againft 
England  would  long  lince  h&ve  been  iileneed* 

III.  Of  ihe  Monopoly  of  EngliJ^  MattufaSures. 

The  colonial  trade  of  the  Englifh,  notwith- 
ilanding  its  magnitude,  is  only  a  fecondary  oh* 
]t&  in  the  general  mafs  of  Britilh  indufiry.  Its 
own  manufactures  are  by  far  the  moft  fruitful 
iburce  of  that  part  of  the  power  and  riches  of  this 
nation  which  is  derived  from  comnierce. 

/  AflcF 
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After  having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
real  nature  of.  the  colonial  monopoly  of  the 
Englifh,  and  to  ihow  with  how  little  juftice*  the 
commercial  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  can  in 
that  refpecSl  be  termed  tyrannically  oppreffivc, 
or  even  prejudicial  to  other  nations;  I  have 
only  now  to  examine  whether  fuch  complaints 
are  better  founded  when  applied  to  the  deafings 
of  the  Englilh  in  their  own  manufadures. 

The  Author  of  the  Eiaf  de  la  France^  and  a 
thoufand  writers  bcfides,  have  defcribed  the 
preference  obtained  by  the  Englifh  manufadures 
in  every  market  of  Europe,  as  an  infupportable 
yoke,  a  painful  and  humiliating  fervitude  to  all 
other  nations.  It  is  only  by  the  impoverilhment 
of  Europe,  fay  they,  that  England  rifes  to  an 
unnatural  degree  of  wealth ;  as  this  wealth  in-  ' 
creafes,  the  power  is  likewife  augmented  of 
l^raitening,  confirming,  and  perpetuating  the 
galling  and  opprobrious  fetters  in  which  all  go«. 
vemments  and  countries  languifh  in  helplefi 
inactivity .  The  annihilation  of  independent 
induftry  leads  to  the  deftru<£tion  of  all  liberty : 
the  commercial  fovereignty  of  the  Englifh  is 
made  the  foundation  of  their  political  defpot* 
iim,  and  England  becomes  more  and  more  the 
lawgiver  and  tyrant  pf  Europe. 

%  Avciy 
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A  very  {light  examination  of  this  unfavouf'- 
ablc  picture  is  fufficient  to  fliow,  that  the 
gtounds  of  complaint  upon  which  it  is  founded^ 
are  m  many  rcfpedls  equivocal,  arbitrary,  unte- 
nable, and  abfurd.  The  decided  and  almoft  ex- 
clufive  preference  given  to  Englifli  manufaflures 
in  the  markets  of  Europe,  is  not  the  cffeA  of 
compulfion,  but  of  choice ;  it  is  a  preference 
freely  given,  continued,  and  confirmed ;  for 
England  has  no  means  of  introducing  her 
produAions,  and  putting  them  off  by  force  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  Were  the  fuccefs  of  thefe 
prddu(5tions  as  deflru6live  to  the  induftry,  and 
as  conducive  to  the  degradation  and  depend* 
ance  of  all  other  countries  as  it  is  here  de- 
.  fcribed,  it  would  be  impoffibic  to  conceive  why 
ib  many  nations  fubmitted  to  a  yoke  they  might 
at  any  time  throw  off.  For,  fuppofing  obfli- 
nate  prejudices,  or  unaccountable  faicination, 
to  poffefs  the  people,  would  not  their  govern- 
ments ufe  every  effort  to  bar  the  acceis  of  this^ 
confuming  poiibn  to  their  dominions  ? 

The  force  of  thefc  arguments  muft  ftrike  the 
meaneft  capacity,  although  it  were  unable  to 
(fiiftinguifh  the  relations  of  caufe  and  efFedl  in  a 
great  regular  phenomenon ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
furprifing  that  fuch  obvious  confiderations 
ihould  not  long  (ince  have  defiroyed  all  the 
flimfy  tiflues  of  fophiftry. 
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Upon  thefe  cohiplaints  of  the  tyrannous  op- 
predion  conne(5led  with  the  induftry  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation,  it  naturally  occurs  to  afk,  bow  does 
this  induftry,  fo  detefied  and  abhorred,  this 
pretended  caufe  of  fuch  misfortunes,  fuch  mifery 
and  ruin  to  the  reft  of  Europe;  how  does  it 
maintain  fo  peaceably  its  once  acquired  prero- 
gative ?  Why  do  not  all  governments  and  in- 
dividuals combine  to  exclude  the  manufac-^ 
tares  of  Great  Britain  from  every  market ;  and 
thus  by  one  manly  effort  break  through  the 
fetters  that  encumber  them  ?  The  anfwet  is 
obvious — their  intereft  forbids  it ;  for  though 
they  have  no  difiindt  conception  of  the  nature' 
of  that  intere():,  there  is  a  vague  fentiment  of 
advantage  which  impels  them  more  powerfully 
than  the  vifionary  hypOlheles  of  prejudice  ot 
ignorance^  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  develope 
this  vague  fentiment ;  let  us  diveil  it  of  the 
obfcurity  in  which  it  is  involved. 

•The  fuperiority  of  Great  firitain  in  European 
manufacture,  like  her  afcendant  in  colonial 
commence,  is  founded  upon  two  difiin6t  prin- 
ciples, one  pofitive  and  the  other  ilegative* 

The  firft  is  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the  pro» 

du&'ons  of  her  induftry ;  in  other  words,  thd 

refult  of  the  peculiar  advatitdges  by  which  £ng« 

%  a  land 
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land  18  enabled,  with  lefs  effort  than  other  na- 
tidiiSy  to  prepare  manufa6lures  of  equal  good* 
nefs,  or  with  the  fame  application  of  labour  to 
deliver  them  better ;  by  which  means  fhe  brings 
her  articles  to  market  at  a  lower  price  when 
ciqually  good,  at  the  lame  price  when  fuperior 
in  quality,  and  very  often  both  more  perfect 
and  more  cheap.  The  reafon  of  this  intrinfic 
and  peculiar  excellence  of  Britifh  manufaSures 
is  obvious ;  it  is  owing  to  the  progrefs  of  every 
srt  among  the  Ehgliih,  to  the  extenfive  ufe  and 
improvement  of  machinery,  to  the  largenels  of 
their  capitals,  to  the  ingenuity  and  enterpriling 
ipirit  of  the  people ;  it  is  a  confequence  of  the 
charadler  and  habits,  the  polity  and  conftitution 
of  the  nation,  which  all  contribute  to  produce 
and  iecure  thofe  advantages. 

The  negative  principle  of  this  afcendant  is  the 
comparative  weaknefs  and  indolence  of  other 
nations,  their  ignorance  of  political  economy^ 
their  neglect  of  many  branches  of  induftry,  and 
tKeir  neceifary  dependance  on  the  adivity  of 
fdreigners;  all,  more  or  lefs,  confequences  of 
their  own  faults; 

The  demand  for  Britiih  manufadhires  in  the 

moft  cultivated  countries  of  Europe,  and  among 

nations  which  bgve  likfewife  carried  indufiry  to 

*  ^      •  ,f  '  great 
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great  perfeAion^  is  a  confequence  and  proof 
of  the  pofitive  fuperiority  of  that  of  the  £ng« 
lifh«  It  is  by  that  alone  they  have  acquired, 
and  do  Aill  retain^  the  markets  of  Germany,  of 
mofl  of  the  northern  powers,  and  of  France 
before  and  fince  the  revolution. 

Upon  this,  which  I  have  called  the  negative 
fuperiority  of  the  Englifh,  is  founded  the  af^ 
cendant  of  their  induflry  in  Portugal,  and  more 
efpecially  in  Ruflia.  It  is  not  meiiply  in  the 
fhape  of.  commercial  intercourfe  that  it  prevails 
in  thofe  countries ;  it  is  there  internally  produc* 
tive.  There  Britifh  adventurers,  with  Britiilt 
capital  and  Britifh  labour,  engage  in  the  domes- 
tic trade^  and  develope  the  interior  refburces  of. 
the  country :  there  they  eiiabliih  manufa£):drie8. 
on  their  own  account.  Ruflia  and  Portugal 
would  not,  however,  exclude  the  Englifli  from 
their  markets  by  the  mere  improvement  of  their 
native  induftry :  for  were  they  as  highly  culti- 
vated as  France  and  Germany,  they  would  Hill, 
like  France  and  Grermany,  prefer  the  produce 
of  Britifh  labour  even  to  their  own,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  excellence.  But  the  exclulive 
prevalence  of  the  manufadtures,  and  direA  in- 
terference of  the  merchants  of  England,  in  the 
interior  of  thofe  countries :  this  multiplicatioa 
of  their  natural  advantages  can  only   proceed 
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from  particular  defeats  of  conftitotjon  or  errora 
0f  government. 

As  far  as  the  predominance  of  Britifh  manu-r 
fafturcs  is  a  confequence  of  real,  intrinfic  exp- 
edience and  comparative  cheapness,  it  is  clearly 
a  pofitive  advantage  to  every  nation,  and  to  civil 
fociety  in  general^  as  well  as  to  England.  It  is; 
the  intereft  of  every  individual  in  Europe  to 
procure  the  comxnodities  he  wants  from  the 
quarter  where  they  are  tq  be  found  at  once  the 
beft  and  the  cheapeft, 

It  is  every  man^s  intereft  (which  no  one  will 
miftake  if  left  to  himfelf)  to  purchafe  articles  of 
merchandife  at  a  lower  price  in  another  country, 
rather  than  pay  dearer  for  the  fame  produ<5lions 
at  home ;  and  the  advantage  is  immenfe  when 
Jie  can  procure  them  at  once  better  and  cheaper 
from  a  foreigner  than  from  his  own  countrymen. 
The  gains  of  all  the  individuals  conftitute  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  community.  The  true 
intereft  of  a  nation  is  always  to  fupply  its  feveral 
wants  by  the  fmallcfl  poffible  expenfe  of  labour 
find  capital.  The  greater  its  economy  in  thcfe 
refpefts,  the  more  wants  will  it  be  able  to  fa- 
tisfy,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  furplus  to  be 
applied  in  augmentation  of  its  pofttive  wealthy 
^nd  towards  the  furtherance  of  its  productive 

|>ower^ 
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powers.  When  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  na- 
tion is  governed  by  thcfe  principles  (and  they 
are  its  only  groundwork  in  the  natural  courfe 
of  things),  it  is  always  beneficial  and  pro- 
duAive.  The  intereft  of  particular  claffes 
may  fometimes  be  at  variance  with  them  ;  but 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  (even  of  the  indi 
viduals  of  thofe  very  claffes,  when  confidered  as 
a  part  of  the  general  mafs)  is  infeparably  con* 
ne(5led  with  them.  Manufacturers  and  tradef«- 
men,  and  flatefmen  who  liften  to  them,  may 
continue  to  imagine  that  a  nation  is  impo- 
verifhed  by  receiving  the  manufadlures  of  ano- 
ther ;  but  unprejudiced  fenfe  will  fufpedl  (and  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  fources  of  general  wealth 
will  confirm  it),  that  every  branch  of  trade,  be 
it  whore  it  will,  if  produced  by  an  a<Siual  im- 
provement  of  human  induflry,  is  beneficial  to 
every  nation  concerned,  as  well  to  the  pur- 
chafers  as  the  fellers.  Manufacturers  and 
tradefmen,  and  flatefmen  influenced  by  them, 
firfl  raifed  the  prcfcnt  clamour  about  the  de- 
pendance  of  Europe  and  the  afcendant  of  Bri- 
tifh  induftry  ;  the  political  enemies  of  England 
eagerly  took  advantage  of  a  clamour  fo  wel-  . 
come  to  them;  what  thofe  had  only  termed 
dependance,  thefe  inveighed  againfl  cis  ^n  into- 
lerable yoke  J  what  thofe  only  deplored  as  ^  la- 
mentable error^  thcfe  writers  defer ibed  as  the 
%  4  l^ft 
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lad  degree  of  weaknefs  and  abafemeut.  Igno- 
rance produced  thefe  abfurdities ;  prejudice  and 
fraud  diifeminated  them:  and  the  fcarcity  of 
jufl  ideas  concerning  the  true  principles  of  po- 
litical ecoqomy,  has  rendered  ignorance  and 
paflion  triumphant  in  an  age  fo  enlightened  ii^ 
other  refpedts^  and  fo  jufily  proud  of  its  at- 
tainments. 

As  far  as  the  fuperiority  of  Britifh  indu^ry  is 
actually  founded  on  the  weaknefs  or  negligence 
of  other  nations,  on  the  errors  of  their  political 
or  mercantile  iyftem ;  fo  far  does  it  reft  upon  a 
caufe  not  only  detrimental  to  the  countries  it 
difgraces,  but  prejudicial  in  its  efFefls  to  every 
natiQUj  and  to  all  civil  fociety :  for  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  requires  the  utmoft  pofiible  im** 
provement  of  the  powers  and  refources  of  every 
nation.  If  Ruffia  and  Portugal  employ  Engliih 
capitals  and  Ip^ngliih  hands  in  their  internal 
manqfadtures,  it  is  a  proof  of  fome  great  defedk 
in  the  fyftem  of  their  domefiic  indqflryi  or  ai| 
abfplute  faultinefs  in  their  political  confiitu- 
lions.  To  fupply  the  one,  or  to  amend  the 
other,  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  thoie  im- 
mediately concerned ;  but  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope would  feel  the  advantage,  in  as  much  as 
there  is  a  general  connexion  between  the  prq«» 
4u6tivc  powers  of  thq  whole, 

But 
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But  until  fuch  radical  amendments  (ball  takft 
place^  it  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  advantage 
not  only  to  tbofe  countries  that  employ  the 
labour  and  capitals  of  ilrangers^  but  to  the 
whole  fyftem  of  European  induflry,  that  the 
means  and  refources  of  England  fhould  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  others.  It  would  be  a  much 
greater  misfortune  if  thofe  fields  of  human  in* 
duftry  which  are  now  cultivated  and  enlivened 
by  Britiih  ikill  and  capital^  were  to  remain  wafio 
and  unprodudlivis.  That  would  be  a  pofitive, 
the  prefent  is  only  a  relative  evil ;  is  only  fuch 
as  far  as  it  proceeds  from  a  ftate  of  things  that 
is  itfelf  defective ;  in  every  other  fenfe  it  is  ao 
advantage. 

This  analyfis  will  enable  us  e^fily  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  complaints  againft  the  afcend** 
ant  of  Britifli  indufiry  are  well  or  ill  founded 
on  the  one  hand ;  and^  on  the  other,  how  far 
the  means  by  which  it  appears  poiRble  to  coun^r 
teradt  this  iiiperiority,  are  falutary  or  pernio 
cious. 

Thefe  complaints,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
iaulty  ina<5livity,  the  wea^nefs,  and  bad  admi* 
liillration  of  the  countries  which  England  haa 
mad^.  tributary  to  her  induflry,  are  in  a  certain 
^e^ee  well  founded ;  while  on  the  other  hand 

they 
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they  are  ill  underftood  in  many  refpec^s^  and  af 
•11  events  highly  unjuft  when  made  matter  of 
accufation  againft  England,  They  arc  well 
founded  as  far  as  that  intrinfic  inferiority  which 
prevents  a  people  from  cultivating  its  p)ecu1iar 
refources,  betrays  a  dcfedivc  or  miiguided  na- 
tional economy,  which  mud  always  be  a  real 
misfortune :  they  are  ill  underftood,  fo  far  as,  la 
fuch  a  fiate  of  things,  the  accefHon  of  foreign 
induftry  is  the  only  fuccedaneum,  and  of  courfe 
muft  be  an  advantage  even  to  the  nation  that 
wants  the  affiflance ;  they  are  unjuft  as  charges 
againft  England,  becaufe  England  can  never  be 
made  refponfible  for  the  barbarifm,  the  indo- 
lence, the  unikilfulnefs,  the  natural  difficulties, 
or  the  bad  adminiflration  of  other  countries ; 
becaufe  England  can  never  be  blamed  for  pro- 
fiting, to  the  utmoft,  in  every  lawful  manner, 
by  her  arts,  her  induftry,  and  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  whenever  flie  finds  a  field  for  them ;  and 
becaufe  this  mode  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  of 
induftry  in  one  country  by  its  abundance  in 
another,  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  nations 
receiving  the  afliflance,  bpt  evidently  advanta- 
geous to  all.    . 

But  when  thefe  complaints  are  grounded 
upon  the  intrinfic  merits  of  England's  fuperior 
induftry,  they  zn  not  only  extremely  unjuft, 

but 
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but  in  the  high^ft  degree  abfurd.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  Great  Britain  in  this  refpedl,  is  a 
general  advantage  to  all  nations,  if  meafured 
by  the  true  principles  of  political  economy. 

All  Europe  is  extremely  interefled  in  the  ex- 
igence of  a  people  among  whom  induflry  and 
ingenuity  have  been  carried  to  fb  wonderful  an 
ejctent ;  by  whom  numerous  objects  of  general 
cQnfumption  are  provided  comparatively  cheap 
and  of  excellent  quality ;  ^nd  whofe  aftohifhing 
activity  affords  a  ftriking,  and  not  always  frqit-^ 
lefe  example  to  other  countries.  The  commer- 
cial grcatpefs  of  England  is,  in  ^11  thefe  im- 
portant refpe^ls,  9  manifefl  advantage  to  Eq^ 
rope.  Is  it  poffihle  that  on  thefe  very  groqnd^ 
it  fhould  be  made  a  fqbjedl  of  complaint  ? — By 
the  fame  rules  we  may  judge  of  the  fitnefs  or 
.  unworthinefs  of  any  method  that  could  be  adopted 
for  reducing  the  prefent  fuperlority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain* 

Every  indireft  diminution  of  this  fuperiority, 
by  promoting  induflry  in  thofc  nations  where  it 
has  hitherto  been  wanting,  mufl  contribute,  not 
only  to  the  profperity  of  the  flates  thus  ani- 
mated, but  to  the  welfare  of  all  Europe.  The 
lofs  fuflained  by  England  in  coniequence  of 
f^icb  a  diminution  of  her  cqmmercial  and  artU 
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ficial  fupcriority,  would  be  only  apparent, 
while  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  reH  would  be 
teal  and  efTcntial. 

Every  diredl  diminution  of  this  afcendant  of 
Great  Britain^  by  pofitively  reducing  her  pro- 
dudliTe  ftrength^  would  be  prejudicial^  not  only 
to  England,  but  to  the  general  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope. The  advantage  to  other  nations,  of  fuch 
a  diminution,  would  be  merely  apparent,  while 
the  lofs  fuftained  by  England,  and  all  countries 
at  once,  would  be  real  and  eflential. 

The  utmofl  poflible  improvement  of  the  pfx>- 
dudlive  powers  of  every  nation;  the  utmoft 
j^ilible  estenlion  of  the  riches,  arts,  and  in- 
duUry  of  each ;  is  the  real  interefl  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  If  thofe  who  hitherto  have  em- 
ployed the  men  and  money  of  other  countries  to 
cultivate  their  natural  refources,  would  now 
apply  their  own  aftivity  to  the  fame  objefls,  the 
happy  change  would  be  the  occafion  of  a  poii- 
live  increaie  of  the  general  produce  of  labour. 
For  the  fumi  of  foreign  induflry,  formerly  em- 
ployed on  what  they  would  now  themfelves  ac- 
complifh,  would  not  be  loft  becauib  deprived  of 
one  field  of  adlion;  it  would  explore  a  new  one, 
and  there  difcover  other  fouroes  of  wealth;  it 
would  make  fome  further  addition  to  the  riches' 

of 
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of  the  world.  The  lofs  is  therefore  only  appAi- 
renty  which  any  civilized  and  induflrious  nation, 
iuftains  by  the  elevation  of  others.  It  is  the  in* 
tereft  of  England  as  well  as  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral that  induiiry  and  wealth  fhould  be  in- 
creaied  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  in  the 
highefi  poffible  degree.  It  is  not  the  barbarifm. 
and  poverty  of  other  nations^  but  their  riches, 
and  civilization,  that  can  add  to  the  wealth  of 
Britain.  If  England  were  adlually  to  impede 
the  induftry  of  other  countries  by  force  or  frauds 
fhc  would  deferve  every  reproach  that  could  be 
heaped  upon  an  oppreflbr ;  then,  but  only  then, 
would  ihe  ftand  in  dire<SI;  oppolition  to  the 
wi(hes,  endeavours,  rights,  and  iaterefts  of  all 
other  nations,  the  common  enemy,  the  tyrant^ 
and  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

But  may  our  better  genius,  may  the  dictates 
of  true  political  economy,  reArain  us  from  feek- 
ing  any  general  advantage  in  the  immediate  de- 
^dation  of  England:  from  fuch  inverted  policy, 
conceived  by  many  a  narrow  mind  to  be  the 
height  of  wifdom  1  To  weaken  England  would 
be  to  weaken  Europe.  The  riches  and  induftry 
of  that  nation  belong  to  all  other  countries. 
The  thirty  millions  of  manufactures  which 
England  yearly  adds  to  the  commercial  ftock  of 
Europe,  form  a  great  and  important  portion  of 

the 
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the  tvcalth  of  nations.  Were  thefe  even  in  part 
to  difappear,  what  would  become  of  the  very  ad- 
vantageous market  which  England  prefents  to  all 
the  natural  produdlions,  the  grain^  the  wines, 
the  metals,  the  wood,  &c.  of  the  continent  i 
There  would  be  a  lofs  of  labour,  in  as  much  as 
a  greater  quantity  muft  then  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  mafs  of  ncccflaries,  by  a  lefs  per- 
{c6t  induftry.  The  adivlty  andinduflry  excited 
by  Britifti  capital  in  every  commercial  fpot,  and 
thence  difFufed  over  every  fea,  river,' and  province 
of  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  world,  would  be 
then  no  more.  Hence  a  moft  important  lols, 
which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  prevent  or  re-» 
xnedy.  The  fliort-fighted  jealoufy  of  a  manufac-^ 
turer,  a  merchant,  or  the  ftatefman  who  adopts 
their  narrow  views,  may  graft  the  hope  of  its  own 
advantage  upon  the  projeft  of  humbling  Eng- 
land;  but  Europe  would  have  no  caufe  to  rejoice 
if  their  chimerical  hopes  were  realized.  Such  a 
change  is  reprefented  as  a  ncceflary  flep  towards 
a  general  emancipation,  by  the  fophiftical  ene- 
mies of  England,  and  awaited  with  impatience 
by  their  ignorant  and  credulous  followers :  but  a 
due  conlideration  of  the  true  interefts  of  Europe 
will  fet  it  in  a  very  different  light. 

The  Author  of  the  Efaf  de  la  France  has  laid 
down  five  conditions,  which,  in  his  opinion,  arc 
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the  firft  ftcps  neceflary  for  the  deliverance  of  all 
nations  from  the  hated  fuperiority  of  Great  Bri* 
tain*  By  attending  to  the  principles  abo^e  ex* 
plained,  we  fhalJ  be  able  to  judge  with  fome 
confidence,  how  farthemeafurespropofed  are^  in 
themfelves,  defirable,  or  adapted  to  their  obje£t4 
He  conceives  it  to  be  neceflary, 

ifr,  ^'  That  the  war  be  terminated/* 

2dly,  "  That  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
European  powers  be  regulated  by  better  treaties.'' 

3dly,  **  That  a  better  fyfiem  be  founded  on 
the  treaties,  that  fhall  hereafter  define  their  fe- 
Teral  rights  and  obligations/' 

4tbly,  ^'  That  the  interior  adminiftration  of 
every  fiate  be  regulated  by  wifer  maxims^  and 
upon  better  principles/* 

5thly,  *'  That  governments,  always  attentive 
to  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  general  com- 
merce, ihould  proceed  accordingly  in  the  \m^ 
provement  of  their  political  relations.'' 

Thefe  rules  of  reform  are  not  laid  down  with 
uncommon  perfpicuity  or  precifion ;  but  it  is  ne<- 
verthelefs  eafy  to  guefs  their  meaning  and 
tepdency. 

With 
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With  refpeA  to  the  refioration  of  peace,  it  is 
certain  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  true  peace,  that 
k>  a  iecure  and  permanent  one,  if  under  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  it  could  be  attained,  would  ef- 
fentially  ameliorate  the  condition  of  evety  nation^ 
But  fhould  this  fb  much  defired  peace  lead  to  the 
diminution  of  England's  commercial  fuperiority, 
or,  as  it  is  fo  often  called,  to  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  from  the  yoke  of  Britain's  tyranny ;  ihould 
fuch  be  the  fpecific  objcd  of  the  new  fyflem  of 
political  and  commercial  relations  to  be  efia- 
bliflied  by  it ;  then  its  efFedls  muft  either  be  pre- 
judicial to  England  alone,  and  advantageous  to 
the  reft  of  Europe  only,  or  muft  at  leaft  be  bene- 
ficial to  England  in  a  lels  degree  than  to  other 
countries.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  the  gene- 
lal  opinion  that  the  prefent  war  has  been  a  fource 
of  the  greateft  advantages  to  England ;  that  it  i» 
almoft  neceifary  to  her  exiftence,  and  that  the 
moment  of  its  termination  will  bring  with  it  the 
inevitable  fall  of  her  commercial  greatn6fs.  But, 
however  general  this  opinion  maybe,  it  is  a  groft^ 
and  unpardonable  error*'.  I  fhall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  a  fucceeding  chapter,  of  expoiing  itsr 
whole  wteaknefs :  at  prefent  I  will  only  affcrt,  as 
an  incontrovertible  truth,  which  I  mean  to  prove 
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hereafier^  tbat  En^aa4  (excepting  all  onfordfeea 
misfortuDes)^  far  froqi  being  lowered  by  the 
peace^  muAs  in  the  mcxfl:  eifential  refpedts,  be  a 
greater  gainer  by  it  th^n  any  other  nation.  The 
re-eftablifliraent  of  pe§ce  will  therefore  either 
make  no  alteration  in  the  commercial  relations 
between  England  and  the  reft  of  Europe^  or  cer* 
tainly  not  fuch  as  this  author^  yf\ko  fp  paffionate* 
ly  inveighs  again  d:  them^  has  propiiied  to  hioi* 
fclf  and  the  world. 

An  amendment  of  the  interior  adminiilration 
of  every  flate,  a  wife  and  liberal  legiflation,  ari 
increafed  attention  to  the  interefis  of  commerce 
and  induftry,  and  a  fludious  improvement  of  the  , 
true  fources  of  the  wealth  gf  nations :  thefe  are 
propofals  of  reform  in  the  domeftic  fyflem  of 
Europe,  which  undoubtedly  deferve  the  approba- 
tion of  every  refleding  mind,  and  of  every  friend 
to  humanity.  BleiTed  be  the  government  that 
adopts  theqi  in  their  whole  extent !  Honour  and 
praife  to  every  writer  whole  energetic  eloquence 
can  rpufe  from  their  lethargic  indifference,  thofe 
who  have  hitherto  negledied  or  refufed  to  follow 
them  1  With  fuch  weapons^  but  with  fuch  only, 
may  Europe  combat  Great  Britain !  The  refult 
of  the  contcft,  however,  will  not  latisfy  the  de- 
tellable  deiires  of  envy ;  nor  the  foolifh  and  per- 
vcric  expciftations  of  an  ignorant  mercantile  po- 
A  A  licy— 
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licy — a  felf-tormenting  thirft  for  unattainable 
enjoyments.  The  rife  of  other  nations  to  greater 
perfedion  would  not  deftroy  the  commercial  fu* 
pcriority  of  England.  Every  country  would  thai 
feci  its  peculiar  advantages :  each  would  difplay 
its  powers  by  an  independent^  unrefirained,  and 
beneficial  aftiviiy,  in  the  order,  manner,  and  de- 
gree prefcribed  by  its  nature  and  iituation.  Tho 
greatnefs  and  power  of  each  would  reft ^  upon  its 
€wn  Arength^  and  upon  the  ftrength  and  profpe- 
rity  of  the  whole.  But  the  general  rife  of  Europe 
would  not  occafion  the  fall  of  England.  It  would 
then  fcarcely  be  conceived  by  enlightened  men» 
how  it  could  ever  have  been  thought  that  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  one  nation,  could  be  founded 
upon  the  poverty  or  riches  of  another. 

Had  the  Author  of  the  Etaf  de  la  France  con- 
fined himfelf  to  fuch  propofals,  there  would  haye 
been  no  rcafon  to  doubt  the  juflnefs,  the  purity, 
the  benevolence  of  his  views.  But  adhering  to  his 
falfe  premifes^  he  has  mixed  thefe  propofals  with 
others  more  doubtful  and  equivocal.  **  TTic 
commercial  connexions  of  nations  are  to  be 
founded  upon  better  regulations;" — "  Their  rights 
and  obligations  are  to  be  defined  by  better  trca-^ 
ties.*'  Wherein  thefe  better  treaties  and  wifer 
combinations  are  to  confifi,  remains  totally  un- 
explained \  but  the  fecret  aim  and  true  chara6ler 
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bf  his  propofals  are  betrayed,  not  onty  by  numC'-^ 
tous  expreiiions  in  yarious  parts  of  his  work,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  his  politics,  but  by  his 
explanation  of  what  he  himfelf  calls  the  moft 
important  article,  which  is  an  undefined  recom« 
mendation  of  a  new  political  fyftem  of  commercial 
relations.  He  thinks  nothing  more  is  requiiite  than 
a  *'  fingle  ray  of  light,  to  fhow  to  a  few  princes 
and  their  miniiters,  the  real  caufes  of  their  poli- 
tical and  commercial  dependance,  and  the  true 
principle  of  their  deliverance/'  and  he  adds, 
"  The  prefent  ftate  of  things  might  be  imme- 
diately changed  by  the  energy  of  one  great  power, 
and  that  power  is  France/' 

Ftom  thefe  declarations,  it  is  evident  he  did 
not  expeA  the  improvement  of  European  induf- 
try,  the  deliverance  of  commerce,  the  profperity 
and  independence  of  all  nations,  either  entirely 
or  principally  from  the  reformation  of  interior  ad» 
minifirations,  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  improve- 
ment of  domeftic  polity,  orthe  wifdom  of  govern- 
ments. Such  truly  beneficial  caufes  operate  (low- 
ly, and  in  regular  progrefiion.  The  mere  refo- 
lution  of  a  few  prinqes,  or  the  energy  of  a  fingle 
power,  may  inflantly  alter  the  courfe  of  things, 
and  change  the  nature  of  all  relations.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  looks  to  fimple,  bold,  and  decifive 
political  meafures,  for  what  he  calls  the  deliver- 
AA  2  ance 
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ance  of  Eorope ;  and  that  he  feeks  to  exalt  France;, 
and  Europe  erentaally  with  Fniooe,  by  weakeo-» 
ing  ordefiroyiog  the  foandation  of  Britaio*s  great- 
nda,  by  means  of  certain  combinations,  which  he 
conceals  for  the  prefent,  though  they  are  eafily 
diicovered.  His  favourite  objedt  therefore  is,  the 
immediate  degradation  of  England ;  which,  ae* 
eofding  to  the  principles  above  explained,  is  fuf<* 
ficient  to  warrant  his  condemnation. 


I  conceive  that  the  foregoing  ofafenrations  have 
nearly  fulfilled  the  6h}c£k  I  had  in  view.  My  de- 
iign  was  to  re^Slify  the  prevailing  opinion,  with 
refpedl  to  the  dangers  and  evils  arifing  from  the 
commercial  fuperiority  of  England.  I  flatter  my- 
felf  I  have  fufficiently  proved  that  neither  the  ma* 
ritime  ftatutes  of  Great  Britain  (I  fpeak  of  her 
domefiic  regulations),  nor  what  is  called  the  Bri- 
tilh  monopoly  of  colonial  produce,  nor  the  indif> 
putable  fuperiority  of  her  manufa<9uret,  afford 
any  real  or  juft  caufe  of  accufation  or  complaint. 
In  my  inquiry  into  thefe  complaints,  I  have  uni* 
formly  adhered  to  thofe  principles,  which  every 
enlightened  mind  now  reverences  with  unquali- 
fied aflent ;  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  political  economy;  and  from  which  Eu- 
4  lope 
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rope  hftB  to  exp€&,  the  molt  important  improve^ 
tncBts  in  evety  branch  of  gener&i  ivelfare.  On 
tbefe  indifputabte  principles,  it  is  evident  that 
what  the  ignorant  multitude^  inftigated  by  fiipinf- 
tkal  declaimersj  decry  as  the  commercial  tydmny 
of  the  Englifli^  n  in  reality  a  moil  eliential  part 
of  the  wealth,  an  a6tive  principle  of  the  loduf- 
try,  and  a  fruitful  fource  of  the  prefent  and  fu- 
ture riches  of  all  nations ;  that  the  only  method 
of  diminifhing  the  fuperiority  of  Britilh  induftry, 
which  can  be  recommended  or  admitted^  is  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  fame  a6bi« 
vity  in  other  countries^  which  would  benefit  the 
whole  without  injuring  England ;  and  that  every 
prcjeA  for  adlually  dcftroyingthe  foundations  of 
Britain's  power  and  commercial  greatneis,  by  di- 
rect and  violent  attempts  upon  it,  mui%  ulti* 
mately  prove  its  author  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
general  welfare  of  Europe* 

There  is  therefore  nothing  in  England's  com* 
mercial  fyftem,  and  in  the  influenceof  that  fyfiem 
upon  the  welfare  of  other  nations,  which  can 
fupport  or  juftify  the  heavy  charges  brought  . 
againil  her.  In  her  peaceful  relations,  we  fee 
her  in  conftant  and  perfedl  harmony  with  the 
domeftic  intereils  in  the  focial  fyftem  of  Europe. 
If  Ihe  have  in  any  way  defer ved  the  reproaches 
of  her  numerous  adverfaries^  the  caufes  muft  be 
A  A  3  ^  fought 
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fiyugfat  for  in  other  relations;  ihcy  mnSt  he 
founded  on  her  condu^l  in  war^  towards  ooim^ 
tries  not  immediately  engaged  in  it ;  and  on  the 
abi]&  of  her  well-earned  foperiority  in  her  op- 
pieffion  of  the  weak.  How  far  they  really  are 
ib^  will  be  diibuflcd  in  the  following  P^rt  of  thi& 
work. 


FOSTSCaiPT* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


VVE  arc  not  yet  in  ptofTeflion  of  the  fcquel  al* 
loded  to  by  Mr.  Gentz ;  and^  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  foregoing  publication  has  been  re* 
ceived,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  want 
of  the  Fourth  and  laft  Part  of  tha  StaU  of  Europe 
has  been  a  fubjeiA  of  regret  to  bis  readers  ia 
general.  Sin9e  the  firft  edition,  the  Tranflator 
has  received  «  letter  from  the  Author^  in 
which  he  accounts  for  the  abrupt  termination 
of  his  labours^  and  declares  his  intention  to 
complete  the  plan  of  the  prefent  work,  anj 
likewife  to  undertake  the  difcuflion  of  another 
very  important  political  quefiion*  As  theie 
communications  are  accompanied  by  a  wi(h 
that  they  maybe  made  generally  known  in  a 
ppuntry  where  Mr.  Gfentz,  as  well  as  his  work^ 
has  experienced  the  moft  flattering  reception ; 
the  Editor  takes  the  opportunity,  which  is  af- 
forded him  by  this  new  edition,  to  comply 
with  his  requei):^  and  for  that  purpofe  fubjoins 
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the  feUdwiog  paflage^  extraded  and  tranflated 
^oitt  his  letter. 


ExtraEtfiotH  a  Letie'rffofk  Mr.  Genfx. 

'^  I  HAVE  one  thing  A»ther  to  requeft  of  you. 
You  know  that  the  work^  in  which  you  have 
kindly  taken  fo  much  intereft^  is  iinfini(hjefl ; 
this  is  obvious  (o  every  rfeadet  who  attfetatls^'(b 
thfe  divifion  6f  the  fubjeS,  as  jJropofed  in  ftte  5ft 
pa^6  of  y6ur  tlatiilation. 

'[  teveh  the  7%irJ  Parf  is  hot  ccmplefecl.  iTbe 
important  queftion  concerning  the  maritime  prc- 
ponderancc^  or^  as  it  is  termed  by  'the  llupid 
partrfans  of  the  French,  the  naval  tyrafiny  tof 
Great  Britain-^a  queftion  in  which  the  rigfetfe  pt 
l^eutral  flags  are  involved — ^rcmiains  to  be  dif- 
cuffed ;  and  there  wants  a  general  recapitulatidn, 
in  which  I  intended  to  have  exhibited  at  one 
view  the  prcfenl  political  Bate  tof  Euro{)fe.  Ithb 
iPourth  I^rt,  in  which  the  nature  and  efifeiilS  oif 
the  new  cohfiitution  of  i^'rahce  fa  mbft-  ittport- 
ant,  extenfiVe,  and  ibferefting  fubjeft)  Wttt  10 
have  been  examined,  is  wanting  altogether,  t 
had  refolved,  you  kno^v,  to  publiih  another 
Volume ;  but  I  was  deterred  irom  fulifillih^  my 
intedtionsj  partly  by  the  cbangds  wWli  occurred 

in 
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in  the  ftftte  tff  h^\vs^  and  partly  by  circumftanoos 
of  a  priyate  HAtuc^. 

'^  You  hate  fuppKed  in  jt>itr  introdu^tiott 

what  was  wanting  on  the  falgcA  of  neutral  navi- 

^titiatif  in  a  very  fatisfadlory  manner^  as  far  as 

your  purpdfe  required*    This  iubjedt^  which  I 

*coi^fider  a«  among  the  principal,  if  not  the  very 

•firft,    itt  point  of  intricacy,  wiririn  the  fphere 

•of  public  law^  has  lately  been  very  ably  dtfcufled 

'  a'hd  much  elucidated  in  your  country,  where-a 

Vttridty  of  Writings,  fpcechefe,  and  judicial  fen* 

teiide^  )ya^  reduced  it  almoft  to  perfedl   de- 

tefOHflratton.     iBut  tbe  oafe  ia  very  different  in- 

^tkd  with  lis  ^n  the  continent.    Thtoe  is  no 

pbihf  of  pubKc  law  on  which  facfa  grofs  igno«* 

rattce  prcvatls,  not  only  throughout  the  public^ 

1>ut  even  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  and  in  our 

coutfs  of  )aw.     I  could,  adduce  fome  anecdotes 

in  proof  of  this  aflertion,  which  would  be  et^ 

'tremely  diverting  to  a  Britith  reader.    All  the 

)^ublrc2(tfoDs  on  this  fobjcfl:  in  France,  Oermany, 

Denmark,  &c.    (1  am  not  fpeaki^ng  of  the  rea^ 

fmable  times  of  'Grotrus,  PufTendori^  Bynker- 

ihoek,  Vattel,  &c.)  are  monuments  of  the  moil 

confum^ate  ignorance.  Or  the  moll  thamefol 

iSifhonefty.    Thefe  confiiderations  have  induced 

me  to  undertake  the  difcuflion  of  the  queftion  in 

all  its  bearings^  and  for  that  purpofe  I  have  read 
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ccvety  tbing*  "writteo  upon  it  from  the  fixteenth 
century  to  the  prefent  time.  .{  have  ftudied  and 
compared  all  treaties  and  conventions,  all  public 
Jaws  and  private  flatutes:  I  employed  myfelf 
during  eight  months  in  this  piirfuit,  and  wan; 

•  determined  to  give  the  public  an  hiftorical  and 
philofophical  difquifition  of  the  fubjed.  Such  a 
publication  would  have  been -too  voluminous  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  work,  already  very  exten- 
five,  and  I  therefore  refolved  to  publifh  it  alone, 

:cipecial1y  as  I  had  at  that  time  renounced  the 

*  intention  of  completing  my  former  plan ;  and 
though  I  haflre  been  divBrtfcd  from  the  execution 
of  this  undertaking,  by  the  uniettled  Ufe  which 
I  have  led  iince  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  I 
have  by  no  means  renounced  it.  I  conceive  that 
a  work,  fuch  as  I  have  defigned,  and  partly 
executed,  might  be  found  uieful  and  infinuSive 
on  the  continent^  and  would  not  be  unimportant 
to  the  interefls  of  Great  Britain.  I  even  dare  to 
carry  my  hopes  farther ;  and  though  I  gratefully 
avow  that  I  am  indebted  principally  to  Britilh 
authors  for  the  knowledge  which  I  have  been 
able  to  acquire  of  this  intricate  fubjedV,  yet  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  I  could  exhibit  it  in  fome 
peculiar  points  of  view^  which,  even  for  my 
inftru6tors^  might  have  the  charm  of  novelty 
at  leafi. 
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^*  I  am  Qow  much  pleafed  that  I  kept  back  the 
chapter  coocerning  the  iafluence  of  the  ncvr 
confiitiation  of  France  on  the  internal  welfare, 
the  moral  and  focial  chara<5ier  of  the  inhabit* 
•apts  I  for  although  I  could  at  no  time  have 
written  under  the  impreiGon  that  Ffance  pof* 
iefled  any  thing  in  the  leafl:  refembling  a  repub- 
lican confl^itution,  yet  fhould  I  not  eafily  have 
fQrcfeen»  in  the  autumn  of  i'Soi,  that  the  de(^ 
potifoi  of  the  military  ufurper,  then  difguifed 
(however  impcrfe6lly)  by  fome  conflitutional 
forms^  would  fo  foon  throw  off  the  mafk, 
and  ihow  itfclf  to  the  world  in  its  natural  de* 
formity.  All  that  Hauterive  has  faid  about  the 
accoixlance  of  republican  principles  with  the 
wants  and  inclinations  of  civilized  fociety,  is 
now  rendered  perfe6l]y  ridiculous.  In  other 
points  of  view,  this  is  a  very  ferious^  important^ 
and  delicate  fubjedl  for  the  attention  of  the  poli* 
tician ;  and  I  will  foon  or  late  turn  my  feeble 
efforts  towards  it. 

^'  In  order  that  fuch  part  of  the  Englifh  public 
as  have  already  honoured  my  works  by  their 
attention  may  receive  fome  explanation  of  the 
abrupt  and  almoft  fragmental  fhape  of  the  book 
which  you  have  tranflated,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
sSUrance  that  I  ihall  not  ceafe  to  labour  for  the 
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approbation  of  the  worthy  and  enlightened 
among  your  countrymen^  by  works  devoted  to 
the  interefts  of  Europe  and  England,  which,  ia 
my  opinion,  are  inseparable ;  I  fl^mld  eame^ 
defire  that  you  would  take  fome  opportunify 
t[were  it  even  after  my  departure'from  hence)  to 
eommunicate  to  the  public  the  moft  material  part 
of  what  I  have  here  taken  the  liberty  of  addreffing 
to  you.  Yon  will  thereby  complete  my  obliga- 
tions,**  &c. 


NOTES* 


NOTES- 


NOTE  A,  p.  6. 

JIn  the  language  of  the  Germans,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  fame  fpirit  of  minute  difcriminatiun  and 
elaborate  analyfis  that  pervades  their  philofophy,  the 
term  public  law  has  a  more  general  and  abilra£t  figni- 
fication  than  is  here  intended  to  be  given  to  it.  la 
order  to  avoid  all  ambiguity^  I  will  therefore  define  its 
meaning  in  the  prefent  work.  It  is  intended  to  repre* 
fent  the  law  of  nations  in  its  pra£^icalj  and  not  in  its 
theoretical^  or  what  is  commonly  called  its  natural 
fenfe;  and  the  vf or A%  federal Jyjiem  or  con/litutian,  po^ 
UHcal  fyjiem^  &c.  are  to  be  regarded  as  fignifyingthe 
fame  thing  as  often  as  they  occur  in  the  following 
(beets.-— AuTHOB. 

The  above  note  is  fiill  more  neceflary  to  an  Englifh 
than  a  German  reader;  for  without  it  there  would  be 
an  obfcurity  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  phrafes  pervading 
the  whole  work.  The  term  federal  conftiitUion  pro- 
perly  fignifies,  and  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  fuch  a 
league  between  independent  ilates,  as  formed  the  Swifg 
and  Dutch  republics;  it  is  here  made  to  comprehend  the 
whole  fydem  of  political  relations^  and  ihe  ufages  which 

regulate 
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It^utate  the  coaduft  of  dates  in  their  traniafliofls  wittt 
foreign  powers. 

The  jus  gentmm,  or  law  of  nations^  as  ft  has  hitherto 
been  received^  is  compofed  of  a  traditional  and  cuf- 
tomary^  as  well  as  a  pofitive  code.  But  the  politicaV 
writers  on  the  part  of  France,  finding  the  doArines  of 
all  the  great  authors  of  the  laft  century,  more  favour-» 
able  to  the  Britiih  than  to  their  own  fyftem,  have  lately 
been  labouring,  with  confummate  art,  to  fet  afide  thdr 
authority,  and  to  perfuade  mankind  that  there  neither 
has  been,  nof  can  be,  any  law  of  nation^  not  exprelsif 
eftablilhed  by  treaty. — Trans. 

NOTE  B,  p.  a6. 

The  treaty  of  1756  has  been  a  favourite  topic  of  dc^ 
clamation  for  all  the  decriers  of  the  old  political  fyftcm, 
from  Favier  to  the  Author  of  a  work,  entitled,  Qmp 
JCCEil  politique  fur  I' Europe^  in  2  vols.  1800;  and  t 
muft  confefs  it  gave  me  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
writer  whofe  work  is  now  before  me,  that,  fo  far  from 
defcribing  that  treaty  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  revo- 
lution^ he  has  not  even  mentioned  it  in  the  courfe  of 
his  work.  His  (ilence  induces  me  to  conclude,  that  his 
opinion  is  the  fame  as  mine  on  that  head. 

The  above  note  was  written  before  I  had  feen  Segur's 
edition  of  Favier,  in  which  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  work.  I  think  this  is  the 
firft  French  publication  in  which  the  treaty  of  1756  has 
been  reprefented  in  its  true  light,  fuch  as  it  muft  here- 
after 
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^er  be  oonfidered  by  impartial  hiftory ;  and  it  coaU 
not  but  gratify  me  to  find  my  own  opinion  confirmed 
by  the  judgment  of  a  ftatefman  of  fuch  abilitieB  and 
experience  as  Segur. 

NOTE  C,  p-  43- 

It  has  even  been  aflerted,  that  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  Europe^  had  it 
been  deferred  to  a  later  period ;  and  I  am  not  a  little 
inclined  to  aflent  to  that  opinion.  Had  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  been  prepared  for  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  by  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  induftry^ 
ibe  would  neceiTarily  have  derived  more  important  ad- 
vantages from  the  valuable  connexions  and  extenfive 
commerce  to  which  that  event  gave  rife.  Thefe  new 
objefts  of  induftry  would  then  have  prefented  them- 
felves  in  their  natural  order,  which  has  now  been  in  a 
certain  degree  inverted.  The  difcovery  of  America  was 
the  occafion  of  a  revolution ;  and  every  revolutionary 
innovation  in  the  fiate  and  progrefs  of  humanity,  is 
more  or  lefs  unfavourable  in  its  efieAs.  We  niuft  not, 
however,  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  deny,  that,  even  as  it  hap* 
pened,  that  great  event  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
foci^  exiftence,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  im« 
provement  and  welfare  of  Europe. 

NOTE  D,  p.  59. 

Trs  Author  is  pleafed  to  draw  a  contrail  between  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times  and  the  prefent;  which  he  makes 
the  fouodatioa  of  a  bitter  cenfure  on  the  political  fyftem 

of 
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of  Eampe.  ^^  The  European  powers  thcsm  coaltfc^" 
fitya  ke^  ^'  to  fupport  a  revolution  la  £j^gland»  to  pr«r 
ferve  England  from  tbe  dangers  of  C^olicifm^  to  a44 
the  naval  power  of  Holland  and  Portugal  to  t)M^  of 
England.  In  our  times  we  have  feen  a  coalition  of 
Europe  to  prevent  a  revolution  in  France^  to  maintain 
the  Catholic  religion  in  France^  and  to  cripple  the 
French  navy^  in  order  to  render  her  incapable  of  coping 
with  England.''  But  this  apparent  contradiction  in 
their  maxims  and  conduft^  is  explained  by  the  uni- 
formity of  their  motives^  under  circum (lances  of  quite 
contrary  natures.  The  revolution  of  1688  in  England 
was  confident  with  the  fecurity  of  Europe ;  fo  that  fo- 
reign powers  were  impelled  by  the  llrongeft  intereft  to 
give  it  every  poffible  furtherance,  whatever  might  be 
their  opinions  of  their  authors,  and  whatever  their  in- 
clinations or  averfion  to  the  vanquifhed  or  triumphant 
party.  The  French  revolution  in  the. year  1789,  or 
rather  in  179I9  before  which  time  there  can  be  no 
queftion  of  a  coalition  againft  it,  was  inimical  to  the 
fecurity  of  Europe ;  and  had  there  been  no  other  mo« 
live  for  aflerting  the  caufe  of  monarchy ;  had  mod  of 
the  parties  to  the  coalition  been  inclined  by  their  or-» 
dinary  intereds,  rather  to  defire  the  humiliation  thaii 
the  profperity  of  the  reigning  houfe;  yet  the  fame 
intereft  which  united  the  greater  part  of  Europe  againft 
the  Stuarts  at  th^  Englilh  revolution,  compeilol  tbe 
whole  of  them  to  take  part  with  the  Bourbons  againft 
the  revolution  in  France. 


NOTfc 
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NOTE  E,  p.  78* 

Pollt'siGNfiliS  muft  be  carefully  adtnonilhed  not  to 
Tely  with  implicit  confidetice  on  the  authority  of  Mira- 
beauy  in  forming  their  ideas  of  the  Pruflian  monarchy 
under  Frederick  !!•  The  merit  of  his  ingenious  work, 
which  in  many  refpefls  ftill  deferves  great  praife^  is  much 
diminiffaed  by  three  very  important  defeats,  ift.  The 
inaccuracy  and  incompletenefs  of  his  information  on 
many  heads;  principally  owing  to  the  hurry  in  which 
the  work  was  executed^'  and  the  levity  of  Mirabeau  in 
trufttng  to  many  incompetent  coadjutors,  adly^  His 
blind  attachment  to  the  phji/tocrcctic  fjji/iem,  which  has 

,  often  induced  him  to  pronounce  mod  mijuftly  upon 
eftablifliments  and  inftitutions  not  according  with  that 
fyftem,     3dly,  That  it  was  written  for  the  titties;  that 

.  every  part  of  it  was  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
moment ;  that  it  was  made  fubfervient  to  a  favourite 
jtheory^  and  publiflied  with  particufar  views.' 

NOTE  F,  p.  85. 

Galai)iti's  celebrated  work  (Dtfcrizzume  geogrqfica 
e  politka  delte  SidlieJ,  of  which  the  firft  part  appeared 
in  I788>  and  which  prefents  an  invaluable  colle£lion 
of  inftru£tive  obfervations  and  excellent  principles^  in 
every  branch  of  political  economy^  was  written^ under 
the  aufpices  of  the  Neapolitan  government^  who  pro- 
vided the  Author  with  materials^  and  dedicated  to  the 
l^ng.  Nor  was  Galanti  the  only  writer  who  was  openly 
encouraged  to  aflert  and  diffufe  among  his  countrymen^ 
the  true  principles  of  government  and  legiilation.  Ge* 
B  B  novefi 
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Hovefi  (who  may  in  fome  refpeft  be  confidered  as  tbe. 
feander  of  a  new  fchoi^l)^  Filaogiari,  Mdchior  Del- 
pbicoj  Grimaldi^  and  other  philofophic  writers  at  Na« 
plesy  were  authors  of  fyftems  and  eflays  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  the  moft  ingenious  of  the  f  rench 
Encyclopiedifts.  The  literature  of  Italy^  dur4qg  twonty 
years  before  the  revolution^  was  a  iplendid  comoaenlaiy 
on  the  eitraordinary  .prqgrefs  of  the  fcience  of  ^Utical 
vconomy  in  moft  of  -ibe  Italian  ftates* 

If  AM,  be  it  firom  me  to.attfio^pt  to  jufti^  An^Jjiftim  tf 
partUiom;  I  regard  it  its  one  of  the.moftfodiouA.and  .peri* 
iiioioas  evenis  of  the  eighteenth t:entui;y.  .It  is. naves* 
thelels^  in  fome.oifpeftsy  ^:proQf  of«:die  emftenceof  a 
balance  of  powe^,  an(|^  Jtwill  ventuceito  affbt^  a<pm:f 
of  a  more  benevolent  imdrpeac^able  ipiRtof  poUtics  ia 
Europe.  Jhfi  fy ftemof ipartitioi^ x^hea,prqperly oon* 
fidered,  though  it  be  more  repugnant  in  appearance,  ia. 
not  more  unjuft  iil  reality,  than  the  numerous  wars  ot 
conqueft  and  aggrandisement,  of  Which  the  three  laft 
tantufies  fumilhtfu^.  a\nislandkio\y(htftoiy  •  Xbe  ;Uea 
of  aggrandiaeiiient  twithmt  Qooqtidl»  Q^idiiiHlytQiigW 
Mted  ftom  two'charaAeriAictpriuQiplA8.K)f .aiodKni  po- 
litics. It  ihowedj  :ift,TltttrROifiqglefi«lcr«tPdId(e^ 
gsgein  plans  of  con<^iaft,  withoiU^tberf  QnoifiEnfQe*itf 
its  neighboum;  adty^  That  «ven  iwhsn  ^aggiandiw* 
nent  ^as  to  be  attemplad  by  a  vioktioci  of  gtfftiMB^ 
the  way  of  ncjgotktion  was  prefenrad  toilbe  :44ftniAi«t 
chance  of  war.  If  the  dirproportioo  beaten  'JEtoiaari 
and*  herfBf ighhoosflMul'iianwcgreatia'thesfift^ 

fixteeath^ 
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dependence  would  have  been  equally  annihilated*  Tlie 
only  difference  i8>  that  (he  would  tiktn  have  been  ex-^ 
punged  from  the  lift  of  nations  by  a  dreadful  war,  and 
WDidd  iMiwe  ffobdriy  heat  the  pny  of  a  fingk  con* 
Mfttmr ;  vrimreat  fte  Ihis  now  tbotn  divided  fby  an  ar* 
rUlraty  but  peacefiil  ^treaty,  and  atiewl>aianee  ofpevtiqr 
4wi  btm  aAaliliiied  wf&a  her  luiiifft 

NOJTP  H,  p.  97. 

T&s,  A«dior  of^Ae^of  de.lii  A-moe  has  Aatod  fenie 
^mibs  on  this  liead,  which  arre  To  «mMf kadile,  ani  <iQ 
^ndncMre  to  my  ebjedt,  4kxA  I  <9iinnot  rcfMin  <from 
iquoting  fhwi.  ''^  Frasee  has  never  bten  ^Kmquefed 
'Cnce  4he'irruptiofi  of  the  fVanka :  'ft^e  has-ahvayB  been 
fpvemcd  by  a  -000101011  fyAem  erf  kgiflation^  nearly  ^ 
Tame  ki  all  her  f>rovi|ioe8.  Her  (ibveretgna  ^hiuFe  givea 
iaw8  to  almoft  every  civitieed  people ;  and  many  of  4fae 
£uropean  ibrooea  have  heea  filled  J>y  FrencSi  prineea. 
France,  6nce  tlie  adop^os  of  'her  prefent  name,  hai 
never  been  occupied  by  hoftile  anmies'bnt  partiaRy,  and 
^wraibort'tkne.  Since  the  eftabltAiment  df  the'Franka^ 
llie  'haa  never  c^eyed  a  foreign  prince*  H  wotfM  be 
'itMEcult  to  cite  a  war  in  which  France  did  tiot  eairy  the 
^eftor  of  her  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  her  encfwy'^ 
^dominions:  al!  the  viftories  of  France  recorded  by  hifr 
tftory,  are  diftinguifhed  by  SpanHh,  Itallian,  or  Germitt 
nanfies.  *Her  armies  returned  at  the-end  of  every  war  to 
maintam  the  uniformity  of  the  nationall  charaAer,  the 
integrity  of  her  provinces,  and  ftc  aneftknable  fyftem 
BB  2  of 
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of  lier  fioDtien/'«— Soth  was  Franee hefifr^  ihereif^^ 

NOTE  I,  p.  115. 

I  WILL  not  venture  into  the  dark  labyrinth  df  the 
difturbances  in  Holland^  or  touch  on  the  refpefidve 
pretenfions  and  reTpe&ive  errors  of  the  feveral  fafiions; 
bat  I  have  a  general  obfervation  to  make  on  thofe  af* 
fairs^  which  is  too  impartial  not  to  be  fubfcribed  to  by 
all  parties^  whether  of  the  pail  or  prefent  time.  It  was 
neither  the  reftleis  intrigues  of  the  Anti-orange^  nor  the 
ufurpatiotis  of  the  Orange  party^  that  fomied  the  diief 
caufe  of  the  irreconcilable  diflenfions  of  the  Dutch,  the 
weakn^fs  of  their  government,  and  the  gradual  decline 
of  thdr  former  greatnefs  %  they  were  >owing  to  the  funr 
damental,  perhaps  irremediable  errors  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  fiate.  If  the  changes  introduced  by  Pruffia 
and  England  in  17S7,  could  have  efieded  a  permanent 
reform  of  that  conftitution  (which  the  internal  condi« 
.iion  of  the  country  at  that  time  renders  very  doubtful)^ 
they  would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  Holland,  an4 
even  France  would  perhaps  have  gained  more  by  that 
revolution  in  the  end,  than  hy  all  her  intrigues  with  the 
fii&ions  (he  fupported.  A  powerful  executive  govern- 
ment, an  effeftive  Stadtholder,  would  certainly  have 
rendered  more  eflential  fervice  to  the  flate,  than  a 
prince  confined  and  impeded  in  all  his  movement?, 
|x>fle(Iing  one  day  the  authority  of  a  king,  and  another, 
fcarcely  that  of  a  burgomafter.  If  this  would  have  been 
the  real  intereft  of  Holland,  it  muft  have  been  that  of 
ber  allies  likewife;  for  an  influence  that  is  only  founded 


on  a  ftontinuftnoe  of  the  weakneTs  Md  diftraAioiis  dh 
the  oountry  intended  to  be  benefited^  can'  never  be  io^* 
the  advantage  of  the  power  that  feeks  to  eftabliih  it.^ 
Such  was  always  the  inHuence  of  Franee  in  Holland." 
Upon  the  principles  purfned  by  France^  there  was  no  • 
diance  of  recovery  from  the  anftrchy  in  which  the 
country  was  involved ;  had  (he  fucceeded  io  abdiibing 
the  Stadtholderfhip^  that  reoovfery  would  have  been 
equally 'diftant.    The  revolution  of  1^87  opened  atleaft 
a  door  to  it  \  and  though  in  itfelf  it  were  only  the  work 
of  intereft  or  paffion^  yet  a  confiderate  and  compre« 
henfive  policy  would^  even  in  the  fituation  of  France^ 
have  ea'oouraged  it« 

V    . . .  i 

NpTE;K,p,n8, 

*  One-  of  the  greateft  atithorities  among  the  political 
writers  of  France,  has  lately  given  a  verydeci^e^'opi- 
liion  againft  fo  much  of  the  above  reafoning  as  relates 
to  that  country.  Thefe  are  the  remarkable  words. of 
Segifr  :  ^^  T  am  perfuaded  thene  nevier  was  a  period  in 
which  the  French  monarchy  enjoyed  a  higher  dcgrte  olP 
confideration,  than  in  the  years  between  1783  and 
1787;  that  is,  from  the  peace  which  concluded  the 
American  war,  till  the  revolution  in  Holland/'  ToU^. 
Hque  de  ious  les  Calnnets  de  P  Europe  (par  Favier)^ 

ftugmentie  de  Koies,  f^c.  par  L.  P*  Segur,  yoh  ii.  p.  97. 

■••■''.*.  ■  * 

NOTE  L,  p.  119. 

iThb  war  for  the  fucpeffiop  tqth^  tl^rone^of  SjMua  wa^ 
aftriking  proof, ^a).t]ihe  tru^  thiooiy  of  thefc^deral.Go^* 
^totioo  bfld^^re^y  attai^eil  tq  gn9at,XMtHp^«  M  was 
ri  ? »  3  >  ^9i 


ifcil  lM«Mi%  «wtiloMttf  iMDttldMfrtllbrlkci- 
rMilsli  (wMph  it  evte  ttow  Mttod  k/tWifutbMigftktf- 
EMdIfktRmM  m  %  pmk  p^ilieal  ovnt^  im^tbg 
dauli  of  die  Em($«rtir  Jofafli  P.  (bat  om^^miI  iImf. 
ahertttonof  thefeoffefd^>iifiili^  lliiy 

firft  fcMniiHi  an  alHaMa  with  AoAria  topMvem  the  Wk 
opdiaate  ^ggra^iseoieilt  of  Frmc6 ;  but  Iha  f^'tilaaMK 
iMMe  of  Auftrio  wa$  m^  kfa  ahi  ol^  al  jMlotify  M 
dnm.  Aa  iboi|  aa  thejir  hai  neafatt  to  fear  ihaB  th^. 
ptaMTs  of  AuAria  and  Spain  iiig^f  ba  united^  in  tbo- 
lame  baoda,  they  nmmmocd  tbctr  fermer  plan^  and  in^ 
dined  to  peace  aritb'  France.  Thd  copduA  of  £BgiMc> 
throughout  this  war^  and  in  the  negotiationa  at  UlK€hl(»< 
aa  well  aa  in  the  feparate  negotiationa  which  preceded 
the  eongrefs  at  that  places  wei^  in  every  refpedj 
agreeable  tp  the  prinoiplea  of  a  wife  dn^  e»lighte«cd 
federal  pcd^cy. 

actn  Kf,  p.  tit. 

T«AT  thia  waa  (be  real  Ituation  of  Anfiria^  muft  bi^ 
aidant  tb  every  peffen  aoqaainted  with  tba  meaiorablt 
^  miptiaitions  ^oneevninf  tha  firft  parthionrof  PobndjL 
CoaU  any  doubts  rMaaia  on  tha  fiibjady  it  muftrbe  corn** 
pklely  dtfpeUed  by  (bo  moft  inaontroTertibla  te^timoay 
•rHbe  pofitiiie  daolaratioQ  of  Frrdeiidc  II,  In  iim 
i9ml(a  l^t  behind  btpA^  hebaavoiyoandidlyrdatad  tb« 
difficulties  which  the  fyfiem  of  partition  met  with  at  the 
court  of  Vienna;  he  exprefsly  iaya^  that  Auftria  had  no 
alternative  but  to  accede  to  that  projeft,  or  to  venture  a 
#ar  wiib  ibiffiaaii<»  Rh]ffiafand<  he' gives  tt^tbelbl^ 
bwmg  piAhge  ftorti  Aie  ^tum  oP  P^kee  KAimiitt  l# 
ftefi^piiopo6ioFli«tteiftoe»  a^paMd^bia#ealb» 


(  m  ) 

far  o^i4ti«g  to  ii^  <<  Tbttb  fd^  ««o«»iiiMi^of  fvqkftllM 

de/mis  ij^ijufqu'a  1775,  cAap.  i.  ((Euvr^pq/Unmm 
de  Frederic  II.  voi.  v.) 

NOTE  N4  p.  !«!• 

It  eirm  tppeart  from  s  meimvirf  of  rtit  OMai#e  A| 
Vergeanes,  wbicb  has  fino^  eovie  to  ligil%>  tlftft  t<hv  ean 
MmdL  of  VcrfiiHles  wa#  at  that  time  ftfkmdj  (nelkKd  M 
renounce  the  allianoe  of  Auftriaj  anJ  lie  deelkre  ^af 
againft  the  Emperor^  ihould  there  be  no  other  means  of 
l^refcr^ag  Holkukl.  Tbia  kiiportafit  paper  (printed  in 
fbe  la#  edKiionof  Pamr^^ Memoirs)  completely  refute^ 
to  vvf  ai^motky  all  tbat  the  Acithorof  the  Ektf  de  h 
fVivMe  bas  liid  eoncemrng  the  politieal  lyfiem  4f  £11^ 
lepe  before  tbe  ravolotion. 

NOTE  O,  p.  tyj. 

T9BA6  i»  anotber  point  of  view  m  tl^is  q^e(lion  ^b^cb 
I  fball  werdy  mention^  without  Uym|S  4ny  ftrefe  upoi) 
itj  becaufe  it  might  very  properly  be  obj,e&^4  that  th( 
advantages  Eluded  to  are  only  of  an  accidental^  and 
not  of  a  permanent  nature..  If  two  nations  are  in- 
creafed  in  the  fame  proportion  to  their  former  extent^ 
Ibe  reiiilt  would  be  inoft  a^anl^gtoas  to  timk  wbicb 
beft  kaows  boiw  to  fiMUiv^ts  and  ijaproiie  iu  M)uifi«ioo^ 
l«iooD£>lidaM»il»wv  with  iu  eld  po&fioaa;.  totbal* 
in  flMrt»  urboft  (y&aq  of  adminiftralioB  is  tbe  moll  wifli 
Wdregttliir.  Witfcw<  d^paragiraifot  tg.any  otfwr  ge^ 
3JB  4  vernmenti 
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venmenif  it  may  be  permkted  to  aflert^  in  conformity 
IO'4he  Opinions  of  the  gretteft  fiatefmen  in  Europe^ 
that  in'  tbi«  lefpeA  likewijfe,  the  partition  of  Pbland 
was  mdi^d  ufefiil  to  IVuffia  than  any.  of  the  powers  oon* 
cemedinit. 

... 

NOTE  P,  p.  14a. 

I  MIOHT  in  ftridners  have  confined  myfelf  to  the  firft 
plutitipo ;  for  Ib^  aloixe  ia  within  the  fpbere.of  my 
prefent  reafoning.  It  appeared  to  me^  however^  mod 
adyiiable  to  confider  the- fubje£k  in  its  whole  extent, 
in  order  not  U>  b^  obliged  to  tecur  to  it. 

I  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confeifed^  tl\at  neither 
all  lh)3i  beneficial  confequences  of  the  final  diflblUtion 
of  Poland,  nor  the  whole  of  what  I  have  above  faid,  cai| 
be  refenred.to  the  firft  partition  3  for  it  is  not  always 
fair  in  politics,  to  reafon  from  the  greater  tp  ihe  leiSs, 
It  muft  however  appear  to  any  one  who  has  confidered 
the  above  arguments^  and  does  not  entirely  difapprove 
them,  that  many  of  them^  and  principally  perhaps  the 
moft  important,  will  ferVe  to  explain  the  political  bear* 
ings  of  the  partition  of  1772^  las  well  as  the  events  of 

1793  w«J  I79S- 

NOTE  Q,  p.  146. 

EvBRT  refie&ing  perfon,  and  doubtlefk  every  ddligbt- 
cned  Ruffian^  will  give  his  unqualified  aflent  to  theopi«» 
nion  of  the  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France,  exprefled  in 
the  following  words :  ^^  The  Emperor  of  Ruffia  would 
be  one  of  the  greateft  and  mofi  powerful  princes  of  his 
»  '   .  fim^ 
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time,  tf  for  the  pompous  infcription  phced  by  iht  foiU 
lerers  of  Catherine  on  the  gates  of  Cherfon— ^  The  roai 
*  l»  Conftantinople/  he  would  fubftitute  this  more  wifd 
and  giorious  fentence : — '  Thejlrength  of  tkis  empire 
^JkaU  henceforth  be  employed  to  govern,  and  not  to 
^  aggrandize  it\** 

NOTE  R,  p.  149-  .  '   : 

This  ailment  is  farther  (Irengthened  by  the  reflec*. 
lion,,  that  the  agreement  which  led  to  the  partition  o{ 
Poland,  related  to  an  objoft  in  the  midft  of  the  tbree 
{iQwersi  and  concerning  which,  their  iqterefts  may  ea* 
fily  be  conceived xo.  ^avebeen  the  fame.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  another  obje£l  within  the  fphere 
of  their  political  exiftence,  in  which  a  fimitar  relation 
could  induce  them  all  three  to  unite  in  a  common 
projca.  .  .  1  .   ; 

NOTE  $i  p.  155. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  aflert,  that  a  truly  wife 
policy  would  not  confider  peace,  even  with  France,  as 
a  very  defirable  objeft  for  England.  I  ani  only  fpeak* 
ing  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  and  efpecialiy  *bf  what 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  cafe,  A  war  with  France 
may,  under  certsun  circumftances,  be  unavoidable  by 
England ;  and  it  will  always  continue  to  be  thus,  until 
at  length  the  nations  of  the  world  fliall  recognife  their 
true  interefts,^  and  for  ever  renounce  war  of  every  kind  ; 
a  period  which  is  probably  not  very  near,  which  is  per« 
haps  never  to  be  ranked  among  the  realities  of  the  world. 
But  with  any  other  continental  power,  wur  is,  under 

every 
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mmtf  fSnmaAuMn  tomrtiy  mi  cnly  milifi  gma4 
md  pcrmaamty  but  totb^imoMiiMiteMri  Msporaiy  k»« 
.  MMfb  of  Engbod.  It  i$  not  iadted  iiii|»ftUa  i^  vm^ 
fpm  eeajtnftui^  m  which  tb«  Brtlifk  muiiflty  iHif 
W  obliged  to  cBgage  ia  a  ewlkiefltai  w4r>  K»  «hf«b 
France  is  not  a  party;  but  thefe  would  alw»yf  fsf^lt 
from  unnatural^  conftrained,  and  momentary^  fituations: 
fuch  a  war  would  alwaya  bt  ^  ficrif ce  made  by  Eog^ 
land,  would  be  regarded  by  her  as  a  pepeflary  evil,  ahd^ 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  thmgd,  there  Would  always  be 
found  means  of  avoiding  it.  With  Prance  alone  (ac* 
eorcTing  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  interefts  of  na- 
tions)  w4r  might  fometimes  be  tnore  advantageoqs  tdt 
Ungland  than  iple&ce;  it  h  ohiy  hj  fl  war  with  Pfadce 
that  fhe  could  have  any  profp^  of  ^abj^  tfabugh  \l  wer« 
but  traniient  and  relative^ 

NOTE  T,  p.  156. 

Thb  exceptions  which  xrHglK  bt  figued  againft  mt 
arc  either  of  no  importance,  or  under  fuch  circum- 
ilances  as  render  them  hither  favourable,  than  contrary,! 
to  my  afliimptions :  forj 

tft,  Th^  nqtottataoDi^  aUtancn,  Hiidi  MoameaM 
•giinft  Spain,  Attftria,  &e.  in  the  rtiga  of  Geoi^  !• 
wtre  far  the  mod  part  occafioned  by  the  iolerefta  of 
Banom.  Thefe,  it  it  well  kaown,  have  never  heca 
confidered  as  the  intettfls  «f  Great  Britaio ;  to  which,  as 
the  contrary,  they  hare  fmiueiitly  boeii  vtry  oppofite, 
Mid  with  which  they  have  only  been  pocafionally  com* 
Uncd*  A  Bntifli  mooatch  could  hardly  aA  ia  coaoeil 
WthFcanoaasJQag^f  £i]gl«ttd»  and  jaotUng  of  wbat 

pafled 
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\  the  ttvftty  ttf  UlMliftimd  thejmv  if3^ 
ittidiMly  conlieiUd  with'tfas  natbrnl  aflUrtaft 
A.    Hw  treaty  of  Haoovcr  (4725)^. of  Sotiffis 

Hy^  Tlwfa|^tuir9^ilh8pi^¥i  tli9;ye4*  i939>W*(W* 
f  ini«lM(|  of  4war  ^^iH^eiiff A  bjf  J^taia  hi  .^ 
^klecBtli  Mntar)r>  of  whki^  praise  ifa^  not  ttie  9k'i\ 
j«A«  If  iairall  koowi)  that  the  Briuft  imAiilcy  wfM 
aivcrff  l»  it|f  ihal  they  yields  ralaftaady  to  the  violmofi^ 
«f  the  pofNikF  opiafe«n»  and  conduced  it  vary  rcmiftyT 
It  mada  Be  aberatiott^m  tba  geoamt  rdatjons  of  (ura^  y 
mid  fooQ  aft^f  {oil  il&If  in  the.  foUowiog  war  coQCcprAii^ 
Ifee  Anftrittn  fuaoefloDi  iaeooij^et^,.  that  at  the  pcj^cat 
^  lia  k  ChapeUa-t^  objaaa  that  eo^fiooad  it  wesf^ 
BQl  even  aiantiaiied^ 

3dly>  The  Buffiaa  annament  ia  the  year  1790,  ap*^ 
peared  aboai  to  involve  England,  for  the  firft  time^  in  % 
f  OBtii^eatal  war^  in  which  France  was  not  dire&ly  con^ 
cenied>  and  in  which  the  intarefts  of  France  were  evin 
daatly  embarked  in  the  fame  caufe.  The  objed  of  that 
annament  was  moft  undoubtedly  a  wife  one,  and  it  oer-. 
tainly  wa9  ad vant2(|eouft  to  Europe:  at  the  fame  tim^ 
the  a^rfion  to  any  participation  in  it,  was  fo  ftropg  ii^ 
England,  that  the  miniftry  were  aompelled  16  relinquiih 
their  defigne,  and  to  leave  the  care  of  maintainiAg  the 
balance  to  the  King  of  Pruffia  alone. 

NOTO  XJ,  p.  i6a. 

IfaXntiMi  arf><^iKay  hva^wdoAai  Ih^  atgwi^ 
gcnrenimeDt,  have  not  &iled  to  boaft  on 

every 


Kfisry  t>caifion  of  the  (bpedority  M^ch'the  ooMfcjQtff- 
nds  of  this  danger  on.' il]»  part  of  fingblid  appears ta* 
afford  them*   I  will  adduce  an  indance  from  ^ne^pf,  thc"^ 
moft  ^fteemed  among,  thein,;  ^d  quot/e  a  .()aflage  from 
Favier,  which  is  remarkable,  not  only  becaufe  the  words 
are  fe  explicit,  but  on  itet'oun't  of  the  inferedce^e  draws 
ftbm  his  pofitioh.    After  fpe^king  of  the  pf^eded  de^' 
fcent  in  1 756,  he  c6ntinc»es  thus ;  '^  In  ordetf  €0  keep 
HaHHubalfrcm  the  gates j^  England*  umd  and  will  occupy 
the  only  avenue. by  which  we  c^  approafch  b«l->  (he 
muft  keep  pofltilion  of  the  fea,  whence  every  nation 
will  be  excluded  that  does  not  poiTefs  a  pbwerful  navy^ 
as  well  as  maritime  coafts*     In  a  word,  it  is  fear  alool^ 
tiiat  renders  England  fo.  haughty,  fo  infolent,  and  h 
imjtrft  toward  FraAce :  but  it  js  that  delit^rate  refle£kin|^' 
fear  which  infpires  the  weak  to  profit  by  ail  the  advan« 
tages  afforded  by  thenegle£l:  or  ignorance  of  the  ftrong,'' 
&c.     Upon  this  paflage  there  is  the  following  notel)y 
Jfegur,  the  laft  editor  of  thefe  Memoirs  i  "WhatFavier 
has  here  faid  of  the  Britifli  mini  dry;  has  been  verified 
by  experience.  It  is  fear  that  renders  them  implaeable« 
They  know  that  France,  at  peace  with  the  continent, 
and  under  the  direftionof  a  prudent  and  aftive  govem- 
ihent,  would  foon  attain  thefuperiority  to  which  Nature 
.  has  deftined  her,  and  force  England  to  take  her  ilatioq 
among'powers  of  the  fecond  order." 

Thefe  are  undoubtedly  extravagant  exaggerations: 
but  when  we  find  the  very  fame  writers  declaiming  in- 
ceffandy  againfl  the  defpotifm,  the  fupremacy,  the  all- 
tlireaieiuti^  tyranny  of  the  Britiih  gov«mmm(r  9nd 
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^vanokig  fadt-uflf^rtionsas  ibefe^  we  cantiot  but  eJbt. 
mire  the  naivete  of  their  inoonfiflency. 
"J ' 
NOTE  V,  p;  165. 

Tiii9  war  was. &t  firft  fi'rongly  oppofed la  Englandt 
and  the  adverfaries  of  the  minifter  heapiedthe  fevereft 
cen/ures  upon  it.  Since  the  Spanifli  fucceffion  war, 
.there  bad  always;  been  a  party  that  would  liften  to  no«* 
'thing  of  what  they  called  Britifh  continental  politics^; 
and  defired  to  {q>arate  England  entirely  from  the  affaiis 
.of  the  continent.  It  was,  however,  remarkable^  that 
as  foon  as  any  member  of  this  party  received  a  place  m 
thetniniftry,  he  renounced  his  former  principles.  Lord 
Carteret,  one  of  Walpole's  moil  formidable  opponents, 
'  and  among  the  moft  violent  declaimers  againftall  foreiga 
.politics,  changed  his  opinion  when  h^  became  minifter, 
^d  defended  the  condu£t  of  England  in  the  Auftriaa 
fuQcefiion  war^  upon  grounds  of  which  pofterity  will 
certainly  adniit  the  folidity :  and  even  the  great  Chat«- 
ham^  who  ;fo  often  had  condemned  and  ridiculed  the 
balance  of  Europe,  and  all  interference  in  continental 
aifaifs,  afteipwards  publicly  confeifed  in  parliament  that, 
'^  America  had  been  conquered  in  Germany.'' 

NOTE  W,  p.  166. 

The  true  caufe  of  the  war  in  America  was  the  un^ 
certainty  of  the  Ftench  and  Engli(h  limits  there;  and 
thedifpute  arofe  upon  no  trifling  obje£):.  The  point  to 
be  decided  was,  whetlier  France  ibould  completely  en- 
clofe  the  poflellions  of  England,  within  a  (Iraight  line 

Crom 
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4MIII  CDC  fvnt  St«  £iAW#€]Me  to  th6  mnHEpI^  #M4BfhF 

for  ever  exclude  the  iWutiiom  cultivlotB  cf  ^  fliitit 
colonies  in  the  world,  from  tbe  fertile  eountries  beyond 
the  weftern  mountaioSir  The  right  ^was  alike  on  either 
fide;  becaufe  the  matter  had  never  been  regulated  by 
^treatj*  It  is  always  difiouk  in  futh  oafet  to  pdkl  out 
41k  «itbar  of  die  war. 

Bat  with  ttgapd  t»  Germany,  €Mf  eiiAed  no  fiieh 
mosrt^nty*  Whoever  haacontidered  with  atti^oiKhe 
4NHBiia6tiona  cf  that  time,  wUl  find«o  reafon  to^oirtil 
that  England  was  involved,  muoh  agaaoft  liof  iMlins^ 
^aa,  10  the  war  on  tbe  ccMrtineiEit.  Tbe  tretty  of  175(9 
^MacliMkd  withPfwfia  by  Geof^  Ii«  wm,  in  tboftriAeft 
4tnfe  of  the  word,  defenfive.  Tbo  King  of  Eofjhad 
«iendy  d^fifcd  neutrality  for  his  GerBMndoswiions.  If 
france  had  not  forgotten  her  own  imcveft,  aaod^tfeaolBid 
fhruflia  and  Hanover,  England  wotlkl  have  Mnaaised  an 
Idle  fptSMot  of  dits  theatre  of  boitilily*  I  only  ac»* 
4km  4bis  as  a  faft,  for  fach  a  neutrality  wooM  ondeiibl* 
•oA/  have  been  oontrary  to  the  true  intereft  cf  Eo^and ; 
Md  it  was  fortunate -for  Europe,  that  .the  bad  poltey  ^ 
IPrance  compelled  Great  BAtnin  to  «dopt  a  hcfttar 
iyftem. 

NOTE  X,  p.i61 

Even  coming  from  them,  they  appearunfair  when  we 
fonfider  that  of  all  tbe  wars  waged  between  France  and 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  of  1756  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  refult  was  immediately  prejudicial 
to  the  former.  For  notwitbftanding  the  vi&ories  of 
Blenhekn  and  Malplaquet^  ib  glorious  to  the  allies,  i| 

cannott 
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Mnnot  lie  $ll4itod  .tli^  «he  |)f«^ 

NOTE  Y,  p.  182. 

The  declaration  of  the  firft  National  Afl*embly>  « that 
Fcaoce  fpr  eier  jce^ounoed  all  ,w4itaof  con/^qft/'  ^xiMe 
loore  prof^yt^  to  the  cc;voliMiw  in  every  purt  lof  4hf 
w«rld  jtblku  «J3y /Qther^  peri^ps  than  aU  the  reft  of  «||eir 
pip&iSom.  JM  thU  4e(da^(9n>  li|f;e^Yei;y  Aiagibi^ 
traa  iptwfewflnhy  at  tbe  beg^qnii;^.gf  the  ceMf^lpticHi^ 
(ur.ho  wonid  xqfufe  to  ackaowlefdge  fo^ie  g^  4U^M^ 
(iiohaa  liofinity^of  4U  ?)  ^^ivag  .not^prqduoed  by  4he  t^9f^ 
lution,  but  was  a  confequeaice.of  ihei^bfig  andf^pU^im^ 
prevalent  among  all  nations  before  that  event.  The 
chiefs  of  the  revolution  didnqthiog  but  exprefs  the  fen- 
liments  already  generally  entertained.  That  is  the  ex- 
V^sof.their merit  and  glory':  for  they  were  ioffarfncxn 
reaUffu^  thehopes,of  mankwd,  that  tb^y  e»ia|L44ftvq^^ 
ill  deiperatae^srinenta,  all  that  had  been  i^cum^U^ 
and.attaintd.iA  balfac^nturyj  while  tb^*;bald<9uttli|i 
fpldeaiproauie  of  HB«erUftiqg  pea^  4bey  )pWi}ied  >$b# 
liicarld.io;ea4iefs  tum^ 

N.OTE  2,  p.  X5t«» 

.  !Fl»  ▲t«lhdr/eiwn>Tar|^s,  ^iln  the  laftitbirty  yosft  1^ 
p(ili^9fB:«if £an>pe  had'Ct^yed  the  fpafittole  of  iCrmee'i 
dfgvadatim ;''  .and  was  it  at/the  end  <>f  that  period,  at 
the  vetylHse  when  they  bad  attained  the  dbje^pf^eir 
4^Mm8,  tbaiiAofe.unwife  ;ftatafmen  (if  any  fuch,evef 
aiaAld)j  KvOko  sqotoed  in  the  hMmiliation  0f  FranoB) 

found 
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^nd  it  neceflfary  to  embrue  half  a  world  tn  bloody  ill 
order  to  overwhelm  degraded  and  ruined  Fnmoe  with  tbe 
united  forces  of  all  Europe  ? 

NOTE  A  A,  p.  195. 

I  SHALL  touch  the  more  lightly  upon  it,  as  I  bare 
treated  the  fubjeft  at  fome  length  in^a  late  publication^ 
'^  On  the  Origin  and  Chara&er  of  the  War  agunft  the 
French  Revolution/'  I  mufl  apologize  to  tbofe  who 
have  honoured  that  work  with  their  attention,  for  briefly 
recapitulating  in  the  prefent  chapter,  the  arguments  I 
have  there  employed,  which  I  am  forced  to  do  from  the 
nature  of  my  prefent  reafoning. 

NOTE  B  B,  p.  208. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objeded  to  me,  that  there  is  room 
to  fufpeft  fome  of  the  nations  engaged  in  thip  unfortu- 
nate war,  of  having  been  influenced  during  the  courfe 
of  it,  by  views  of  gain  or  conqueft.  Without  inquiring 
u^hether,  and  in  what  inftances,  the  fufpicion  be  well 
founded;  I  only  have  to  obferve,  that  it  can  in  no  re- 
fpeft  invalidate  my  prefent  reafoning.  My  objeft  !• 
only  to  prove  that  the  war  againft  the  French  revoIa« 
lion  did  not  and  could  not  originate  in  a  league  produced 
by  motives  of  intereft.  The  caufe  of  the  war  has  not 
)he  fmalleft  connexion  with  what  may  have  been  de« 
fired,  proje&ed,  or  attempted  afterwards,  when  the  coa* 
lefced  powers,  deftitute  of  all  plan,  were  a  prey  to  jea<» 
loufy,  diflenfions,  and  mifiruft.  So  unfavourable,  more* 
overj  ia  my  opinion  (as  will  be  more  fully  ihown  here* 

afur) 
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jifter)  of  the  fyftem  on  which,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  allteg,, that  I 'fhall  not  be 
much  difinclined  to  admit  the  poffibility,  ancf  *e=Ven  the 
probability,  of  a  temporary  departure  from  its  object, 
and  an  inconfiderate  adoglioi}  of  mtaAires  dire&ly  con- 
trary to  it. 
v  .     ^.  »   •  •       .: .     .  ,    ■  .,  ,.j  ^j    ,T 

NOtE  CC,  p.  225. 

'  The  Union  of  the  Au{lrianNe,therlan3s  wUh  HOTiana 
Vmder'a  prince  of  the  Houfe  0/  Orar^e,  wojiijd'have 
anfwere3  the  piirpofe  more  c^omple'feTy  than  ^hy  other 
poiuicaj  combination.  It  is  h^r^ly  j^ffibte  to  enume- 
rate ^tne  beneficialcgnfequences  that']Slurppe  wouTd  have 
derived  from  the  execution  of  fuch'a'plan.  TThe  fame 
idea  may  have  fuggefteditlelf  to  many  ponticians,  but 
it^has  ne;ver  been  lb  completely  argued'  a4  by  the  Au- 
'thdgr  of  La  Pruffe  etfa  Neutrqlite. 

<^     ^    J  ^      MOTE  DDjip.a48- 

That  one  of  the  two  might  be  the  ally  of  France 
m  a  war  againft  the  other  (a  cafe  which  certainly  cannot 
be  ranked  among  abfo)ute  impbltibtllties),  is  a  fnppofi- 

.tion  I  have  taken  no  notice  of:  but  in  order  to  fet  the 
contraflf  between  the  prefent  and  the  former  ftate  of 

'  Europe*  In  the  ftrbhgeft  light,  vve  nfeed  only  to  confider 
this  cafe  for  a  moment:  before  the'revolution^  an  al* 
fiance  between  France  and  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
permany,  was  among  the  ordinary  combinations  of 
politic^  I  whereas  at  prefent'  It  is  fcafcdy  poffible  to 

e'c    '  think 
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think  ^n  the  eonfcqafnces  of  fuch  an-alfiance  f6  tte 
(late  againft  which  it  would  be  diieAed  in 'the  ev^nt  6i 
a  war. 

^OTE  E1E,  p.  257. 

It  ia  cettaixr^  boweTer^  that  even  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  politica  would  be  led  into  frequent 
^errqp^  w^re  it  4o  bdild  too  confidently  on  the  preftunp- 
tion,  that  the  intereft  of  every  government  is  a  crite- 
rion o^  its  conduft*  In  the  firft  place,  the  true  intercfft 
of  a  nation  is  a  "matter  of  much  exteht  and  unbertaidty; 
the  conception  of  Which  depends  greatly  upon  thq.poirit 
of  view  in  which  it  is  contemplated,  and  of  courfe  upon 
tiie  ability  to  choofe  the  proper  one.  It  muft  Hkewife 
be  confefled,  diat  even  the  inimediafe  interefis  of  ftates 
are  ofteher  facrifited  to  private  views  anci  /paffions^ 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  that  mihy  natfons  havo 
mifunderftood  them  during  centuries,  and  fome  per- 
haps have  never  knownnb9nf :  ^;muft  therefore  go 
cautioufly  to  work  when  we  reafon  on  thefe  grounds  in 
^oBlifcs* 

N01£  FF,  !p.  464.  .    . 

.  In  this  enumeration  of  the  principles  of  perpetual 
difcord  between  France  and  her  neighbours,  I  have 
pafTed  over  one  of  the  moft  ,a£tive  and  important,  on 
which,  however,  i  fhall  not  lay  any  firefs,  becaufe 
there  prevails  much  difTepence  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
to  the  extent  of  its  influence]  and  becaufe  it  would  reallf 
be  extreinely  difficult  to  calculate  its  future  probable 
efiefis  with  any  certainty.   Who  will  take  upon  him  to 
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figr  whether  two  fyftems  fo  thorouj^Iy  iliffimilar  ia 
4heQi(elv£s^  mi  in  their  cooftitueat  principles^  as^  on 
the  one  band,  thai  wherein  every  cartfiittUUm  like  the 
fkefick  mufi  r^,  and  on  the  other,  that  upon  which 
the , anient /yfiem^  ^  Europe  is  fnfa^d}  who  will 
flecide  whether  thefe  fo  oppofite  fyfteme  caut9(ifl  togc« 
ther  ?  And  who  doea  not  perceive  that  this  e(&ntU| 
pontrariety  in  ,the  firft  principles  of  public  .power,  nmft 
Ufid  to  continual  uneafinefs,  miftruft,  aa^  difturbance} 
that  it  muft  be  an  eyer-firukful  fource.of  open  and  £> 
cret.f^pppfition,  of  concealed  pr  declaimed  espmtyl 

KOIE  6.G,  p.  a67. 

In  plain  language  tbefe  fundamental  laws  may  be 
dated  thus:  ift.  No  affiance  muft  be  formed  but  for 
the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  continuance  of  the  afcend- 
ant  of  Faancb,  or  of  coatribnting^  its  farther  exten- 
fion  in  peace;  and  for  oi^ganising  the  means  of  op* 
pofing  every  attanpl  to  dimtniih  it  in  war*  adly.  No 
adKanoe  muft  be  formed  but  for  the  purpofe  of  de« 
•ftroying  the  influence  of  England  both  in  peace  and 
war,  in  order  thaft  theie  be  no  longer  any  rival  to  the 
preponderance  of  France.  This  is  the  true  and  only 
meaning  of  both  the  eflfaitial  principles  of  our  Author; 
his  whole  work  is  a  continued  commentary  on  this 
theme ;  and  he  has  not  evm  thought  it  worth  while  to 
leave  any  room  for  a  difierent  explanation. 

NOTE  H  H,  p.  ^74. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Author  (hould 

^itve  defioed  tJ^e  Gl^ftffiAeriftics  9f  all  conftcained  and 

cc  a  unnatural 
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unnatural  alliances  fo  cleariy  and  explicitly  id  the  be« 
gintting  of  his  chapter  on  the  ntw  fyftem  of  Prenck 
alliances^  as  to  render  it  inconceivable  hbw  he  could,  in 
the  next  moment,  fpeak  of  the  prefent  relations  of 
Switzerland,  Holland,  &c.  in  terms  of  praife,  nay,  6f 
admiration.  After  faying  that  fimllarity  of  intereft 
muft  be  the  foundation  of  every  true  alliance,  he  adds, 
'*  Beyond  this  principle  there  is  nothing  but  cotnpul- 
•  fatbry  ties,  which  the  tyranny  of  a  few  nations  endea- 
'  Vours  in  vain  to  cover  with  the  name  of  allianc^^  J  and 
to  which  the  weak  only  fubmit  with  the  hope  orfindinj^ 
in  fome  favourable  change,  the  means  and  opportunity 
of  throwing  oiT  the  yoke.-*^  -Caa  any  thing  be  more, 
ilriking  tha,n  .this  pi£ture  ?  Any  man  who  looks  at  the 
prefent  fiateof  Europe  may  put  the  names  to  it. 

:  .^OTE i^^  p.  28;i. 

A  TEEATY  of  ppioe  i^uatjU rally  regulated  by  all  ihe^ 
oircumftances  jof  the^  refpediv,e  iituations  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers;  ^nd  in  oi^d^f  toju^geof  it,  we  muft 
tenfider  it  in  more  than  ofie.  point  .of  view«  .  It  would 
therefore  be  a  great  error  to  r^ga^d  evqry  renunciation 
of  cop(juefts,  as  a  direft  proof  of  moderation  and  for- 
bearance ;  for  powerful  motives  of  anpt-her  kind  might 
compel,  the  conqueror  to.  mak^.thefe^.conceflipns.  It 
would  evidently  be  ridiculou^  for  ^^xapiple,  if,  it  were 
to  be  accounted  a  merit  to  the  Dire6tory,.  t&at  it  did 
not  infift,  at  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  on  the  ceffion  of 
the  German  and  Italian  diftrifts,  then  occupied  by 
its  armies.  For  it  was  obvious  to  all  the  worW,  'that 
France  could  not  have  maintained  thbfc  acquifitions^ 
I  however 
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hawever  great  her  inclination  might  have  been  to 
io  fo«  i 

NOTE  K  K,  p,  301. 

This  zA  was  indeed  created  with  the  intention  of 
injuring  the  Dutch }  but  its  fubfequent  confirmation 
and  maintenance  has  been  the  confcquence  of  a  judi- 
cious policy.  **  What  though  feveral  of  the  provifions 
of  this  celebrated  ad>''  fays  Adam  Smithy  '<  may  have 
been  dilated  by  national  antipathy  ?  they^are  never- 
thelefs  as  wife  as  if  they  had  been  produ&ions  of  con* 
fumm^te  wifdom/' 


NOTE  L  L,  p.  302. 

It  is  only  in  one  refpe£l  that  the  Navigation  A£t 
iCould  have  promoted  the  commercial  interefts  of  Great 
Britain :  as  there  are  few  countries  fo  advantageoufly 
fituated  for  foreign  trade,  this  law,  which  operated  fo 
forcibly  to  urge  the  progrefs  of  a  very  important  branch 
of  England's  induftry,  may  have  had  an  tBc€t  fomewhat 
like  the  temporary  monopoly  by  which  the  firft  efta- 
blifliment  of  an  ufeful  manufaAuring  or  commercial 
undertaking  is  fometimes  favoured.  But  fuppofix^  this 
to  have  been  the  cafe,  the  Navigation  A61  ought  only  to 
have  been  a  temporary,  and  not  permanent  ftatutc. 
That  it  was  not  the  cafe,  is  fufficiently  evident,  fincc 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  did  not  acquire  a  decided 
or  perceptible  preponderance  till  fifty  years  after  the 
pailing  of  the  Navigation  A6^.  In  the  year  1688,  the 
JForeign  fhipping  that  frequented  the  ports  of  England^ 
c  c  3  was 
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^p^  half  as  great  is  her  own;  fliefermer  bdng  195,60^9 
and  the  latter  190^000  tons;  which,  in  the  year  1696^ 
even  fell  to  91,000  tons,  whik  the  foreign  (hipping  fttU 
maintained  itfelf  at  83,000. 

NOTE  MM,  p.  305. 

HoLLARD  was  the  only  nation  in  Enropift  HMt  cooM 
hfrre  imitated  the  Engliih  Nav^atton  Ad  withMt  a  4^ 
reKaioaof  true  pdtcy  and  fouadrtafeb.  B«ittftbM|r|b 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions^  ri9.  Ae  advifr* 
tage  of  extending  her  marittme  fyftein,  esifted  dmoS  aa 
much  in  the  cafe  of  Holland  as  of  £i^^afid  j  yet  the 
other  was  entirely  wantbg.  Holland  was  not  fufiiciently 
independent  of  other  nations  to  adopt  exdufive  mea- 
fures  againfl  them;  (he  ftood  too  much  in  need  of  their 
affiftance  to  prefcribe  b^rdenfom^  reftriAions  to  thefn. 
Moreover,  the  Englifh  Navigation  A&  was  coafider* 
ably  modified  in  favour  of  Holland,  by  fubfequent  ftipu-* 
lations ;  for  (be  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  carrying  io 
.England,  as  her  own  produce,  all  articks  pf  mer« 
chandife  broY:^ht  from  Germany  dovm  the  Rhine« 

NOTE  N  N,  p.  515* 

The  Author  of  the  Etai  de  la  Fhznc»'even  goes  fo  hx 
is  to  make  it  the  objeft  of  a  difttn£t  charge  againft  th« 
Bnglifh,  that  they  labour  with  unremitted  aifiduity  in 
purfuit  of  efiabUfhments  in  hitherto  unexplored  regions. 
^'  Countries  hardly  known  to  Europe,''  (ays  he,  <^  have 
received  Engli(h  names ;  and  others  yet  undifcovered 
awart  Englifh  appellations." — ^'  In  the  eaftera  parts  of 
Aita,  her  ^ifcoverers  ezamiop  fvery  coafl  5  her  agents 
^  fubje^ 
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^l^lfift  ijl  tl^  marid^e  diftri£b  tq  her  cotpqierc^^  aiu| 
j^rq|>Qfe  l^er  frieiyKhip  to  the  gripces  they  belong  to.^^ 
^'  lo  Africa  we  behold  a  fimilar  fpe6Ucle-«traveIIers 
io^^^^  with  the  third  of  difcovering  countries  yet 
fiaknown  to  the  traffic  of  European^  traverfe  that  con* 
tinoQt  in  all  dlre^ions,  periOi  there,  and  are  followed 
by  fucceflbrs  impatient  to  replace  them ;  all  of  ihem 
feeding  their  infatiable  employers  with  the  fpl^id  hope 
of  procuring  the^i  the  priority  of  cominercial  inter* 
CQurle  with  nations  richer  thai^  the  dominions  of  Mon- 
tessHnvi,  zn4  citjea  more  e^^lenfive  and  populous  than 
London." 

411  (his  IS  perfeftly  troe;  but  who  would  ever  haw 
es^prftec)  that  the  enterpri6ngfpiri^,  the  unremitted  txr 
^|o]|ft|  the  fuccefrful  labours  of  a  gveaJt  people  ia  thp 
flifoov^rjr  of  unexplored  regions:  thefe  hieft  titles  9 
fam/i^  bouourj  thefe  benefits  cpoferredoi^  all  nations, 
.  ^^d  qn  all  pofterity :  who  would  have  fofpe&ed  that 
at|d^  and  with  thefe  the  courage  and  devotion  of  in* 
4ividua)flt9  wpuld  be  mule  the  fdbjeds  Qf  accdatipn  and 
vtpraaph2 

NOTE  00,  p*  316. 

It  i»  cooftantly  aflTerled  in  all  French  mapifeftos  and 
^blid^Q^i  that  fy^  Epglilb  are  ipdcbted  to  treachery 
ibr  all  the  £aft  ai¥l  W«ft  Indian  p<^effions  taken  fro^i 
■the  Dutch  fince  179s  >  vbi«h  trite  accufation  ba^  lately 
im4e  the  ftthjeA  of  official  articles  in  the  Paris 
It  ii  Bpt  worth  the  while  to  enter  bere  into  a 
mm^M  aefiitatioa  of  Ihem.  A  jH^icicms  i[«ade?  wftt 

c  c  4  find 
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^nd  the  fcjlowmg  brief  obfervations  fufBcient:  firft. 
When  the  pftabliflied  cOQllitution  of  any  country  it 
fubverted  by  a  violeat  revolution,  which  expeU  its 
Yormer  government;  and  particularly  when  that  revo* 
^ution  is  accopipliflied  by. a  foreign  power,  it  muft,  upon 
every  principle  of  right,  be  permitted  to  fuch  of  iUi 
fubjefts  and  officers,  as  find  themfelves  beyond  ihc 
reach  of  the  new  authority  (as  for  example,  the  gover- 
nors, &c.  of  the  Dutch  pofleffions  in  India),  to  adhere  t^  . 
their  former  government  and  conftitution.  And  (hould 
there  remain  no  profpefl:  of  their  re-efiablifliment,  ihofc 
officers,  &c.  (provided  they  have  not  voluntarily  and 
explicitly  recognifed  the  new  government)  are  fully  at 
liberty  to  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  a  na- 
tion that  fupports  their  former  fovereign,  rather  than 
fubmit  to  the  power  that  expelled  him,  or  to  the  new 
government  which '  they  confider  as  an  ufurpationj 
foiinded  upon  the  authority  of  ftrangers.  Such  a  conduft 
is  fo  far  from  deferving  the  name  of  treachery,  that  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  one  which  is  confonaht 
^ith  integrity  and  principle.  It  is  a  confequence  of 
every  violent  revolution,  that  confcience  is  left  the  only 
arbiter  of  right  and  wrong;  and  there  can  be  no  t'rea-  • 
chery  where  confcience  is  obeyed,  ftdly.  It  is  no  Icfe 
unjuftto  impute  fuch  acquifitions  as  a  crime  to  a  nation. 
After  the  revolution  in  Holland,  £ngland  had  tlo  alter- 
native but  either  to  leave  the  Dutch  fctUements  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,.or,  what  wa*  the  fame  thiiig^  of  the 
Batavian  government,  or  to  take  potfeflion  of  them  hei^ 
felf :  fte  natnrally  chofe  the  laft ;  and  this  proce^dmg  , 
was  not  in  any  rei^eft  lefs  juftifiable  thm  a  regular  coa- 
queft  i{]  a  juft  war.    The  true  authors  of  the  ii^ufy 

which 
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Wliich  Holland  fuftaincd,  were  thore  who  devoted  that 
country  to  a  fsLteA  revolution^  and  thereby  condtmaed 
England  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy. 

It  IS  not  a  little  furprifing  to  find  the  accufation  of 
treachery  advanced  againft  the  governors  and  officers  of 
the  Dutch  fettlements,  and  the  charge  of  perfidy  ap- 
plied to  the  Britifh  miniftry,  by  the  advocates  of  a  go- 
vernment, indebted  for  moft  of  its  conquefts  to  the  co- 
operation, to  give  it  no  harfher  name,  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  men  who  favoured  and  afliRed  the  plans  and  ea^ 
tcrprifes  of  a  foreign  power  againft  their  lawful  fovc- 
reign.  Let  every  friend  of  juftice  in  or  out  of  France, 
aflSgn  the  proper  term  to  ftich  c^-operation,  and  give  ii 
najne  to  the  condufl:  of  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  it, 

NOTE  PP,  p.  318. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is,  where  gold  and  Giver 
mined  conftitute  the  fole  produ&ions  of  foreign  fettle- 
inents.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  only  powers  who 
derived  a  direft  revenue  from  their  American  provinces. 
But  even  thefe  extraordinary  cafes  are  no  exception  tb 
che  general  principle ;  for  their  revenues,  inftead  of  add- 
ing at  all  to  the  ftrength  of  their  governments,  wofe 
the  immediate  caufes  of  the  decline  and  w^ldieffl  of 
both, 

NOTE  QQ,  p.  32a. 

Iw  order  to  enfure  the  commerce  of  Europe  witli  fii* 
dlia  and  China,  it  is  aow  become  abfblutely  neceflarf , 

that 
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tbtt  the  pauAfiiU  of  HtMbiUn  begavemedbjr  »CW^ 
^itaiy  power  capable  of  protefting;  k.  Wer«  Uvf 
power  in  any  way  aniuhibAedy  the  wMncoonexi^ 
maft  neceflarily  be  loft  for  a  long  time.  In  the  prefeat 
ftale  of  things>  the  domuiion  of  the  Eqgjiiih  in  the  Ifaft 
Indies  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  their  own  trade^  but 
•fecures  that  of  all  other  nations ;  and  as  the  conuneroe 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  is  become  an  objed  of  the  firft  im- 
portance to  every  peoplef*the  empire  of  the  Britiih  i^ 
that  part  of  the  world  ought  and  n(iuft  be  Qonfidered  as 
a  general  benefit;  and  is  in  a  certain  fenfe  to  be  r^^e4 
as  a  common  property. 

NOTE  RRt  p*  339. 

.  i 

Bbsidss  thefe  caufes  of  the  general  complaint  againft^ 
England  on  account  of  the  monopoly  of  colonial  pro* 
dnce  imputed  to  her^  there  is  another^  which^  on  a  clofer 
examination  of  the  public  opinion^  will  peiiiaps  appear 
to  conftttute  a  more  important  part  of  it»  The  coq^ 
fumption  of  colonial  produce  has  iocrotfed  in  a  ^ftry 
great  degree  throughout  all  Europe  during  the  la^ 
twenty  years;  a  circumftance  which  the  enligbteuM 
ftatefman  will  find  no  difficulty  to  expl<UJ9»  i¥>r  %ny  xmr 
Xon  to  deplore.  The  dependance  of  the  contumiof 
aations  on  the  induftry  of  the  colonial  traders,  is  ihen^ 
fore  confiderably  increafed,  and  the  drain  of  fpecie  of^ 
cafioned  by  the  importation  of  that  produce  is  every 
where  more  fenfible.  This  is  not  tb;  place  to  examine 
how  far  fuch  ihcreafed  confumption,  and  the  confe« 
ipieot  lofs  of  fpeeie,  ara  pofiUve  evils ;  aiKi  I  'fl>«U  not 
lioiible  the  reader  with  the  re^ps  wj^cb  tfl4u^  ?m  to 

believe. 
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htHer^,  Aat^  secDflbigla  the  traeprinaplMof  pdfiAeift 
ecoMti^y^  tbey  dbnoectefervethaapfpeUatlon.  Boltht. 
gt^m  pmt^oS  ibe  ftatdmea  aod  poHticiaDt  of  fiuropt 
ceilftf  nly  cto  c6nfickr  thai  idcreafad  coBfttHiptioiirj  aai 
#IWiC  tktf  ttrai  the  iin&voitrable  balance  refukbg  frooi 
it>  as  a  fertoos  evtt  which  cannot  be  too  ftrenuovfly  coni* 
bated.  At  the  fame  time  thej  diaily  peroelve  that  dl 
their  complaints^  exhortations,  and  projeds ;  that  evea 
their  a&ive  contiffrendonay  theit  heavy  duties^  their 
IMTohibitionSf  and  th^r  inccflant  refearchea  after  ima* 
ginary  (ubflitutes  |  they  behold  all  thefe  efforts  not  oply 
vnfuecefsfuly  but  even  contributing  to  firengthen  the 
^peofity  they  are  fo  defirous  of  countera&ing.  No- 
tlung  therefore  is  more  natural^  than  that  a  kind  of  i^^ 
|entment>  a  kind  of  hatred^  ihould  arife  againfi  thole  na« 
afenB  which  are  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade^'oa  account 
•f  their  fitualion,  their  weakh^  and  their  maritiniQ 
pofleffiona;  becaufe  Ibey  are  confidered  as  the  authon 
•f  the  (imaginary)  impoverifhment  of  Europe^  and  at 
fMmiea  to  the  general  welfare  of  all  conruming  coun» 
tries.  And  fince  England  has  long  poffefled  the  latgeft 
ftare  of  that  trade;  fince  England  has,  during  the  laft 
Ive  or  fix  years,  atuined  to  the  aknoft  exclufive  enjoy« 
ment  of  it;  it  is  not  furprifing  that  this  ihort-fighted 
jealoufy,  this  bKnd  and  groundlefs  hatred,  ftoold  be 
eoncentratrf  entirely  againft  England,  This  is  the  go* 
litral  fiatft  of  teafopitig  on  the  fubjeA, 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  mankind,  that  their  ima« 
^nary  wante  of  fugar,  coffee,  tea,  cotton,  fee.  havegra* 
flaaHy  undermined  the  flrength  of  every  nation  not  ad* 
jilted  to  commerce ;  but  the  Eogiifli  mtion  fidia  more 
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•V  thofe  articlcf^  thiD  dl  the  others  taken  tog/sihssri 
therefore  that  nation  is  more  refpoofible  than  any  other 
for  this  always  increaiing  misfortune.  Ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  and  elements  of  national  wealthy  pio-^ 
dnced  the  majorof  this  remaTkable  fyllogifioo  ;  experience 
has.  afforded  the  minor^  and  the  blindneis  of  prejudice 
has  drawn  the  conolufion, 

NOTE  S  S,  p.  330. 

When  the' Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  were  in  th^ 
exclufive  and  undifturbed  pofleffion  of  the  fpice  tflands^ 
It  would  have  been  perfe&ly  eafy  for  them,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  to  have  maintained  an  arbitrary 
price  of  their  produce,  which  had  become  abfolutely 
neccffary  to  Europe.  Tl)ey  neverthelefs  confidered  it  a 
thing  fo  impoflible,  that,  fearful  of  bemg  beat  out  of  alf 
the  markets,  notwithllandingtheir  great  advantages,  they* 
had  recourfe  to  the  barbarous  meafure  of  wantonly  root- 
ing out  part  of  the  plants,  and  deflroyin^  part  of  the 
produce !  Yet  even  thefe  barbarpus  mealbres  did  jiot 
prevent  their  gradual  decline, 

NOTE  TT,  p.  333. 

I  WU4I.  even  go  fo  far  as  to  aflert,  that  in  thofe  very 
nations  which  ta)ce  an  a£^ive  part  in  general  commerce^ 
it  is  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  confumer^  and 
thus  far  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  community, 
jather  to  purcfaafe  Eaft  and  Weft  India  produce  at  a  io^ 
price  from  Englifb  merchants,  than  at  a  high  one  from 
their  own.  But  it  mud  be  confefled  that  in  thofe  coun* 
tiieiy.  foreign  coiomerce  may  hava  become  fuch  an  ion* 

portant 
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portant  branch  of  the  general  welfare^  as  to  require  tke 
immediate  intereft  of  the  confumer  to  be  facriiiced  to  tti 
maintenance  and  extenfioxu 

,     J         NOTEU.U,  p.35a...  .  .       /   ^ 

"  1  s^aIl  take  this  oppdrtbmty  of  «9tpofiil^  6Adxif  the 
mbft  ftriking  contradlAions  of  which  the  Author  of  the 

.£la^  d^la  JPr/m0  ha^^JFeaa  gwUy..  Aft^r  havyng>  er- 
baiifted  hi8'iiigiiiuity*in  tfae'firft  part  of  hU  nvoric^io 

*  ftow  that  Eriglajid  was  the  only  nation  ftrongly  Entered- 
tA  in  the  l>eginning>  continuance, '  and  protra^ioh  of 

V the  prefect  war;  be  proves  in  a .  following  chapter,  of 

-  which  tiie  <)bj«ft  is  to  reprefiant  the*  refources  of  firi- 
tain  in  the  moft.unfavourable  light^  that  no  nation  ^s  fo 
great  a  lofer  by  the  war,  as  the  very  one  to,  which  ht 

.  had  befoce  affected  that  it  waa  abfoUitely  neoeff^ry. . 
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